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Labor Month 
In Review 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE. How is 
technological change affecting employment 
opportunities, productivity, and the quality 
of worklife? A panel of experts convened 
by the Committee on Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, and Public Policy of the National 
Academy of Sciences offered some answers, 
based on an 18-month study supported by 
the U.S. Department of Labor and other 
public and private groups. Here are brief ex- 
cerpts from the summary of the panel’s 
report. 


Findings. Historically, technological change 
has been associated with rising earnings and 
total employment, a pattern that will change 
little in the future. The adoption of new tech- 
nologies generally is gradual rather than sud- 
den. In today’s international economic 
environment, however, slow adoption by 
U.S. firms of new technologies is likely to 
cause more job displacement than is rapid 
adoption. Moreover, the rate of technolo- 
gy transfer among nations has grown; for 
the United States, this transfer increasingly 
incorporates significant imports of foreign 
technology. 

New technologies are not likely to change 
the level of job-related skills required for the 
total labor force. And technology change 
will not limit employment opportunities for 
labor force entrants with strong basic skills. 
The major work force implications of tech- 
nology change are four: First, a substantial 
portion—from 20 to 30 percent—of dis- 
placed workers lack basic skills. Second, 
workers who receive substantial advance no- 
tice of permanent job loss seem to ex- 
perience shorter periods of unemployment 
than do other displaced workers. Third, the 
primary Federal program for displaced wor- 
kers, Title III of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (JPTA), emphasizes the rapid 
placement of workers in new jobs; it does 
not appear to meet the needs of many dis- 
placed workers. Finally, adjustment as- 
sistance programs reduce the duration of 


unemployment after displacement and result 
in higher wages in new jobs obtained im- 
mediately after participation in such 
programs. 


Recommendations. The panel urged im- 
provement of existing JPTA Title III pro- 
grams to assist displaced workers, including: 
(1) broadening the range of services for dis- 
placed workers and those facing imminent 
displacement, including job counseling, 
skills diagnosis, job search assistance, and 
placement services; (2) increasing the share 
of Title III funds devoted to training in bas- 
ic and job-related skills; (3) broadening in- 
come support for displaced workers in 
training; (4) instituting a program of Fed- 
eral loans or loan guarantees, administered 
by State or local authorities, to displaced 
workers (the loans could be used by the wor- 
kers to finance retraining or relocation or 
to establish new businesses); and (5) estab- 
lishing a system with rigorous evaluation re- 
quirements to test and compare specific 
program designs. The panel also suggested 
revising State laws to ensure that displaced 
workers who are eligible for unemployment 
compensation can continue to receive 
benefits while undertaking retraining. 
According to the panel, substantial (at 
least 2-3 months) advance notice of perma- 
nent plant shutdowns and layoffs significant- 
ly benefits displaced workers and the Nation 
by reducing the average duration of the wor- 
kers’ unemployment and the public costs of 
such unemployment. It was therefore sug- 
gested that Federal action require that em- 
ployers provide substantial notice of plant 
shutdowns and layoffs, or provide tax in- 
centives for employers to give such notice. 
Despite the work force adjustments dic- 
tated by technology change, the panel 
recommended increased Federal support for 
the rapid adoption of new technologies in 
the form of (1) strengthening research on 
technical standards by public agencies 
(primarily the National Bureau of Standards) 


to support private standards-setting efforts; 
(2) supporting cooperative research between 
industry and the Federal government in the 
development and application of technology; 
and (3) increasing support for Federal pro- 
grams to improve firms’ access to foreign 
technological developments. 

The panel urged development of more in- 
formation on the effects of technology 
change: First, the post-1980 cuts in key Fed- 
eral data collection and analysis budgets 
should be reversed and the budgets at least 
stabilized in real terms for the next decade 
in recognition of the importance of data for 
research and policymaking. A portion of 
these budgets should be devoted to improve- 
ments in collection and analysis of data for 
nonmanufacturing industries. Second, a new 
panel study or a supplement to the Current 
Population Survey should be undertaken by 
BLS to examine the effects of technological 
change on the skill requirements, employ- 
ment, and working conditions of persons of 
working age. The Census Bureau should 
also attempt to develop better data on tech- 
nology adoption by firms. Third, BLS 
should expand its survey of displaced wor- 
kers to allow annual data collection and im- 
prove its question on the nature and effect 
of advance notice of layoffs. Fourth, any ex- 
pansion of adjustment assistance services for 
displaced workers should be accompanied 
by rigorous evaluations of probable long- 
term effectiveness of different types of pro- 
grams. Finally, the panel recommended 
evaluation of the implementation of the pro- 
visions of the Perkins Vocational Education 
Act of 1984 that allow Federal and State 
funds to be used for improving the skills of 
the employed work force. 

The full report, Technology and Employ- 
ment, edited by Richard M. Cyert, president 
of Carnegie-Mellon University, the panel 
chairman, and David C. Mowery, the study 
director, is available ($19.95, paper) from 
National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., NW, Washington, pc 20418. O 


Time spent unemployed: 
a new look at data from the CPS 


A comparison of methods using data 
from the Current Population Survey 
shows that combined cross-sectional data 
provide robust, cyclically sensitive 
estimates of unemployment duration 


MICHAEL W. HORRIGAN 


In July 1983, 8 months after the unemployment rate peaked 
during the 1981-82 recession, the published mean duration 
of unemployment figure reached 21.2 weeks. In October 
1986, 47 months into the recovery, unemployment duration 
had fallen to 15.2 weeks. Although these numbers move in 
the expected direction, do they really provide an accurate 
portrayal of the time individuals spend unemployed? In a 
1970 article in the Review, Hyman B. Kaitz considered the 
question of how long a person remains unemployed “on 
average.” He concluded that it was “a simple question, yet 
one that cannot be easily answered despite the wealth of data 
available.”! Some reasons for this difficulty are tied to the 
choices of data and statistical techniques used for estimating 
unemployment duration. Other reasons reflect basic dis- 
agreements among economists as to what constitutes the 
best measure of the average time individuals remain 
unemployed. 

For example, many of the earliest articles written on 
unemployment duration concentrated on the fact that the 
published statistics measure the average age of unemploy- 
ment spells among the currently unemployed; that is, the 
survey interrupts spells which are in progress. As a result, 
the statistics do not show the average completed length of 
spells or average total time unemployed for these individu- 
als. A consensus emerged from these studies that the aver- 
age total time spent unemployed should be measured. What 
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has yet to emerge is a consensus as to how to accomplish this 
goal. 

This article examines the conceptual and empirical prob- 
lems encountered in selecting the most appropriate measure 
of the average total time an individual remains unemployed, 
or the duration of a completed spell of unemployment. The 
discussion of these problems helps set the stage for the focus 
of our analysis: a comparison of different methods of using 
data from the Current Population Survey (CPs) to construct 
estimates of unemployment duration. Two sources of data 
are considered: published cross-sections of time unem- 
ployed and unpublished listings of time unemployed by 
single weeks of unemployment. In conducting this compari- 
son, we find that the unpublished data permit development 
of new and robust estimates of average time spent unem- 
ployed; in particular, cyclically sensitive estimates can be 
developed monthly. 


Conceptual and empirical problems 


In any study of the duration of unemployment, two ques- 
tions are either implicitly or explicitly addressed. First, 
which group of individuals is to be used to construct an 
estimate of the average length of time members of the group 
remain unemployed? Is it the group of currently unem- 
ployed individuals? Or perhaps individuals who only re- 
cently became unemployed? Numerous other choices exist, 
each providing a different picture of the dynamics of the 
labor market. 


/ 
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Second, how can the available data to be used to construct 
estimates of the average total time unemployed among 
members of the chosen group? As noted previously, the CPS 
does not measure the total time individuals remain unem- 
ployed before finding employment or withdrawing from the 
labor force. Rather, the survey records the amount of time 
individuals have remained unemployed up to the survey 
reference week. Hence, the measure we desire to estimate, 
average total time unemployed, must be inferred from the 
type of information available, current age of unemployment 
spells. Since available data differ from the required data, 
what assumptions are needed that permit such inferences to 
be made? 

Most studies of duration have used published cps cross- 
sectional data and have attempted to measure the average 
total time unemployed for newly unemployed individuals. 
These studies often required the assumption of a constant or 
steady state level of unemployment. Studies by Hyman 
Kaitz in 1970 and Stephen Salant in 1977? are largely repre- 
sentative of work in this area. Both studies assume steady 
state flows to generate empirical estimates. 

Since publication of the Kaitz and Salant articles, a wide 
range of approaches have been adopted for estimating dura- 
tion.* These approaches include relaxing the assumption of 
steady state flows, constructing duration measures for 
groups other than newly unemployed individuals, and using 
alternative sources of data. Through these efforts, a consen- 
sus has emerged, although held in varying degrees. First, 
the average total time unemployed should be measured 
without assuming steady state flows. Second, in reporting 
and interpreting monthly duration statistics, no single group 
of individuals is the preferred group for analysis; each 
choice simply reflects a different aspect of the underlying 
dynamics of the labor market. 

The justification for the first point would appear obvious; 
the assumption that the unemployment rate is constant over 
time is simply too much at variance with the real world of 
cyclical unemployment rates. In terms of conventional eco- 
nomic methodology, however, differences that arise be- 
tween estimates derived from methods requiring such an 
assumption and those that do not must be carefully exam- 
ined. For this reason, steady state methods are included in 
our study and we compare the results with those generated 
by our nonsteady state methods. 

The second point is potentially harder to justify. The 
choice of any group of individuals leads to the exclusion of 
other individuals; the impact of current economic conditions 
on the group of newly unemployed individuals may be far 
different than the impact on the currently unemployed. 
Could not one group of individuals be more “representa- 
tive” of labor market conditions than any other? Our con- 
tention is that, at any given survey date, the answer to this 
question is no. An example may help to clarify this issue. 

Suppose that every week, 10 individuals become unem- 
ployed and remain unemployed for exactly 1 week. Also 
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suppose that every week, | individual becomes unemployed 
and remains unemployed for exactly 10 weeks. Assuming 
this process has been continuing indefinitely, in any given 
week you would find 20 individuals currently unemployed, 
10 of whom will each experience a total time unemployed 
of 1 week, and 10 of whom will each experience a total time 
unemployed of 10 weeks. The average total time unem- 
ployed experienced by these 20 individuals is 5.5 weeks. At 
the same time, for any given week, there are 11 individuals 
who have become newly unemployed. The average total 
time unemployed experienced by these individuals is 1.8 
weeks. 


Currently versus newly unemployed 


Which statistic is more indicative of labor market condi- 
tions? Each group offers a partial glimpse of the dynamics 
underlying the labor market, and understanding the differ- 
ences between various choices is critical. The currently un- 
employed are the remaining members of previous newly 
unemployed groups. By definition, the currently unem- 
ployed do not include members of previous inflow groups 
who have either found employment or withdrawn from the 
labor force by the time of the survey. The unemployment 
experience of these individuals will not be captured by cal- 
culating the duration of unemployment of individuals cur- 
rently unemployed at a survey date. 

The previous discussion indicates that at each survey 
date, no single group of individuals is preferred for measur- 
ing duration. However, the analysis does not provide an 
indication as to the consequences of choosing a particular 
group concept and measuring duration for that choice each 
month over an extended period of time. Because one focus 
of this study is the behavior of duration statistics over busi- 
ness cycles, serious consideration must be given to our 
choice. In particular, we chose to measure average total time 
unemployed for groups of newly unemployed individuals. 
Our justification of this selection is quite simple. Over time, 
this choice theoretically captures all individuals who be- 
come unemployed, and, unlike examining the currently un- 
employed each month, examining newly unemployed indi- 
viduals does not result in groups that include the same 
individuals over successive periods. That is, if we were to 
measure the average total time unemployed for individuals 
currently unemployed in January and then repeat the exer- 
cise for the currently unemployed in February, many of the 
same individuals would be included in both measures. 
Using the newly unemployed group in each month, how- 
ever, does not present this problem. 

Given this choice, we make comparisons between differ- 
ent methods of using cps data to estimate unemployment 
duration. Attention in this study is limited to constructing 
monthly estimates of the average duration of completed 
spells for newly unemployed groups in a nonsteady state 
environment. Within the selected framework, alternative 


estimating techniques are considered, and criteria for judg- 
ing their efficacy are developed. 

The next several sections: of this article are confined to 
measuring the duration of unemployment for the group of 
newly unemployed individuals in January 1979. First, we 
discuss the two techniques (Kaitz and Salant) regarded as 
representative of work using cross-sectional data. Next, we 
examine the use of combined cross-sectional data using a 
parametric estimating technique. 

One of the more difficult tasks in this research area is the 
selection among competing choices of techniques for esti- 
mating the average length of time an individual remains 
unemployed. The estimation of duration has been termed as 
much an “art as science,’* and as such, serious consider- 
ation must be given to the development of criteria within 
which reasonable choices of techniques can be made. Using 
such a framework, both cross-sectional and combined cross- 
sectional methods are applied in the last section to the 
business cycles of the 1967-82 period. Monthly duration 
estimates are constructed, permitting an examination of the 
sensitivity of the chosen techniques to business cycle turn- 
ing points. 


Cross-sectional data 


The duration concept is based on answers to the CPS 
survey question: “How many weeks has . . . been looking 
for work?” The resulting statistic measures the average age 
of unemployment spells among the currently unemployed. 
The answers to the duration question are published using the 
following seasonally adjusted groupings of weeks unem- 
ployed: [less than 5 weeks], [5 to 14 weeks], [15 to 26 
weeks], and [27 weeks and over]. Two features of this 
statistic are important: first, the current length in weeks of 
any spell is an underestimate of eventual completed spell 
length; and second, the group under consideration is the 
currently unemployed. This group is made up of the remain- 
ing members of all previous newly unemployed groups. To 
the extent that the composition of a group changes as some 
of its original members leave unemployment, measurable 
differences may be observed between newly and currently 
unemployed groups at any point in time. Kaitz and Salant 
demonstrated that published cps duration statistics which 
provide the average length in weeks of currently unem- 
ployed individuals overestimate the average completed 
length of unemployment spells of newly unemployed 
groups. 

The Kaitz and Salant studies adopted the assumption of 
steady state flows; a constant level of total unemployment 
which is accompanied by a constant level of inflow into and 
exit out of unemployment. Although the steady state as- 
sumption runs counter to the objectives of this present re- 
search, we consider these two methods in detail because 
these pioneering studies framed the context within which 
current discussions take place, and because these studies can 


be applied directly and easily to a nonsteady state 
environment. 

In a steady state world, the intersection of a survey and an 
unemployment spell is random so that, on average, spells 
are halfway through their complete length when caught by 
the survey. However, a survey is more likely to capture 
longer spells, so that relative to the average completed spell 
lengths of the newly unemployed, the average spell age of 
currently unemployed individuals may be longer. The em- 
pirical work of Kaitz and Salant demonstrated the latter 
effect dominates the former. 


Kaitz’s method. Inusing cross-sectional data, methods are 
needed which allow the inference of the total time newly 
unemployed individuals will remain unemployed from the 
cross-sectional data on the current age of spells. The steady 
state is an attractive assumption in this regard, because it 
provides direct and easily calculated relationships between 
point-in-time information on spell ages and longitudinal es- 
timates of completed spell lengths. In particular, in generat- 
ing his duration estimates, Kaitz relied on the following 
result from the steady state model:° 


D = U/F 


where D is the expected duration of unemployment for the 
newly unemployed group; U is the level of unemployment, 
and F is the size of the newly unemployed group. 

This steady state method is attractive because the two 
components, unemployment and inflow levels, are easily 
measured from cross-sectional data. Another benefit from 
this procedure is that it provides a theoretical justification 
that the newly unemployed is the proper group for analysis: 
namely, the expected completed spell duration of a group of 
newly unemployed individuals can be derived from the 
steady state level of unemployment and inflows.° 

In January 1979, the unemployment rate equaled 5.9 per- 
cent, seasonally adjusted, and the average spell age of 
currently unemployed individuals from the cross-section 
sample was reported to be 11.1 weeks (or 2.8 survey peri- 
ods), seasonally adjusted. To apply Kaitz’s method, the size 
of the newly unemployed group in January 1979 was esti- 
mated as the seasonally adjusted number of individuals 
(2,791,000) reporting spell ages in the interval of [less than 
5 weeks] from the published statistics.’ Given the level of 
total unemployment (6,109,000), this yields an expected 
completed spell length of 2.2 survey periods for the newly 
unemployed. Hence, according to Kaitz’s method, in Janu- 
ary 1979, the average spell age of currently unemployed 
individuals exceeded the expected completed spell length 
for the newly unemployed. Although age or current spell 
length is an obvious underestimate of completed spell length 
for a single individual, the overselection of longer spells in 
the currently unemployed group relative to the newly unem- 
ployed appears to dominate. 
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Salant’ s method. Salant assumed that although each individ- 
ual in a newly unemployed group has a constant probability 
of escaping unemployment each period, these probability 
values differ across individuals. This assumption permits 
development of the concept of a sorting process: individuals 
with the highest escape probabilities will tend to leave un- 
employment more quickly than those with lower probabili- 
ties. The average probability of exiting unemployment tends 
to fall over time as the group is increasingly made up of the 
lower probability individuals. 

Salant uses this sorting concept to develop a precise math- 
ematical relationship between published information on the 
age of spells of currently unemployed individuals and the 
total time spent unemployed by newly unemployed individ- 
uals.® Salant’s method requires maximizing the likelihood 
of observing the published breakdown of spell ages which 
are listed below:? 


Hessithan-ouweeks Syed lene Al bee eon 2,791,000 
FS stoml 4a Ces] en Prd Rithe.. bisa hs, Sehr Gusc 2,003 ,000 
id DEOL COMER S len ao arhienecesecl wotseterinbersrs 6 58 717,000 
HT EWEEKS TANG LOVCY | Beaker a attlcustsicy cisiods Wheagi ls, 00s oieuets 533,000 


Maximizing the likelihood of observing this particular pat- 
tern of spell ages yields an estimate of duration of 1.6 survey 
periods for the newly unemployed. !° 

How accurate is this estimate? To answer this question the 
published breakdowns of time unemployed given above can 
be compared with the breakdowns predicted by Salant’s 
method. As described in footnote 11, the predicted and 
actual breakdowns are extremely close, providing confi- 
dence in Salant’s description of the process that gives rise to 
the published figures. '! 


Comparing Kaitz and Salant 


The duration estimate using Salant’s method (1.6 survey 
periods) is much lower than the estimate using Kaitz’s 
method (2.2 survey periods). One reason for the dis- 
crepancy is the implicit difference in the determination of 
the attrition rates affecting the newly unemployed group. In 
Kaitz’s world, duration simply equals the ratio of the level 
of total unemployment to the level of inflow of newly unem- 
ployed individuals. Given the steady state assumption that 
entry and exit levels are always constant and equal, the level 
of total unemployment reflects the assumption of a constant 
attrition pattern affecting all previous newly unemployed 
groups:!” the greater the level of total unemployment rela- 
tive to that of new unemployment, the higher the implicit 
proportion of individuals remaining unemployed each 
month after entrance. For example, if unemployment rates 
have passed a turning point so that inflow levels are fairly 
low despite slowly adjusting high total unemployment rates, 
Kaitz’s method will produce a high average continuation 
rate. Conversely, if the unemployment rate is low despite a 
high inflow rate, Kaitz’s method will result in a relatively 
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low average continuation rate. We would expect this 
method of using cross-sectional data to produce lags in the 
response of duration statistics to business turning points. 

Salant’s method provides more direct information about 
the attrition process. By maximizing the likelihood of the 
observed breakdown of current spell ages, his method cap- 
tures how changing business conditions affect the current 
sizes of spell age groups. A low inflow rate accompanying 
a high total unemployment rate would also be accompanied 
by changing attrition patterns of all previous inflow groups. 
Salant’s method captures the reflection of these changes as 
they affect the cross-sectional view of the unemployed. 

One way to examine the difference in the estimate of 
duration between these two methods is to compare the aver- 
age monthly probabilities of remaining unemployed implied 
by the two procedures. Kaitz’s method results in a constant 
probability value using the procedure described in foot- 
note 5. Because Kaitz’s implied probability refers to 
monthly attrition behavior, we used the parameter estimates 
resulting from Salant’s method to generate estimates of the 
monthly average probabilities of remaining unemployed. 
The exact procedure is detailed in footnote 13.!> The follow- 
ing tabulation displays the average monthly probabilities of 
remaining unemployed implied by the Kaitz and Salant 
procedures: 


Probability Kaitz Salant 
Py tateytsaton Seta ee. ieee. SE ee 5431 4241 
Po cicusis Bundi dante avis seed ec pnrel ear ener clei: 5431 .5656 
Oe Oe ee ene See 5431 6136 
EE PO NT MY NPS 5431 .6519 


The estimate of duration using Kaitz’s method is consis- 
tent with an average monthly continuation rate of .5431. 
Salant’s probability of remaining unemployed increases 
over time from .4241 to .6519. Hence, Salant’s method 
implies a much faster rate of escape over the first period of 
unemployment than Kaitz’s. The relatively more sluggish 
behavior of Salant’s newly unemployed group in later peri- 
ods is not strong enough to cause its associated duration 
figure to exceed Kaitz’s figure. 

Although these comparisons are informative, a source of 
data permitting the construction of the original size of the 
January 1979 newly unemployed group and tracing its re- 
maining sizes over time is needed to judge the efficacy of 
these methods. In this way, comparisons can be made be- 
tween the actual attrition process and the ones implied by the 
cross-sectional methods. Although Salant’s method indi- 
cates a good distributional fit to the observed cross-sectional 
data, this fit does not necessarily imply that his method 
provides an accurate measure of the attrition pattern over 
time for the January 1979 newly unemployed group. The 
data we have in mind are the raw data underlying the pub- 
lished intervals of time unemployed; these data are the focus 
of the next section. 


Combined cross-sectional data 


Underlying the published seasonally adjusted cross- 
sectional data are seasonally unadjusted unpublished 
numbers, which provide a monthly breakdown of the 
distribution of current spell ages by single weeks of unem- 
ployment. These data permit the construction of intervals 
of single weeks of unemployment, which are roughly con- 
sistent with the periodicity of the cps survey. Therefore, 
seasonally adjusted estimates of the original size of a 
newly unemployed group as well as estimates of its re- 
maining sizes in- successive survey periods can be con- 
structed by combining several cross-sectional data sets. The 
interval population values can then be used to construct the 
average probabilities of remaining unemployed over time 
for newly unemployed individuals, which in turn can be 
used for constructing nonsteady state estimates of the aver- 
age time it takes a newly unemployed individual to leave 
unemployment. 

Here, we use a parametric approach for deriving duration 


Table 1. Duration of unemployment by selected single 
weeks, unadjusted data for January and February, 1979 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Size of unemployed group 


January 1979 


February 1979 


6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
9 


~ 
Sera ae EFT 


=- 


estimates using interval population values from combined 
cross-sectional data; this approach requires the choice of 
parametric form to represent the nature of attrition in the 
sample. We are sensitive to the criticism that such choices 
are often made arbitrarily and without independent verifica- 
tion. One of the important features of this section is the 
development of criteria for evaluating alternative choices of 
parametric forms. 

Table 1 provides a selected subset of the seasonally unad- 
justed single-week duration data for the January—February 
1979 period. As the data indicate, and as noted by Kaitz, in 
responding to the survey, participants tend to round their 
estimates of time unemployed to the nearest monthly, bian- 
nual, or annual figure creating local modes most notably at 
4, 8, 12, 16, 21, 26, and 52 weeks. In using these data to 
construct average transition probabilities of remaining un- 
employed from one survey period to the next, it is necessary 
to choose the intervals of single weeks of unemployment for 
use in the construction of average probabilities of remaining 
unemployed. 


Local mode biases. In choosing the intervals of single 
weeks of unemployment, the biases introduced by the local 
modes must be considered carefully. Consider the group of 
newly unemployed individuals in January 1979. The origi- 
nal size of this group was chosen to be the number of 
individuals with anywhere from 0 to 5 weeks of unemploy- 
ment: this choice surrounds both sides of the local mode 
occurring at 4 weeks, thus capturing individuals who round 
either up or down to that modal point. To estimate the 
remaining size of this group as of the February survey, it is 
assumed that the number of individuals in the [5 to 9 weeks] 
interval in February provides a robust estimate. Using sea- 
sonally adjusted data, the average probability of remaining 
unemployed from January to February for this group is then 
calculated as the ratio of the size of the [5 to 9 weeks] group 
in February to the size of the [0 to 5 weeks] group in 
January. The other interval choices are listed in table 2, and 
the implied number of exits between successive survey dates 
are given in table 3. 

Although the interval choices are an attempt to minimize 
the possible bias introduced by the local modes, the extent 
to which individuals round their estimates of time unem- 
ployed up or down to the nearest local mode cannot be 
determined. This fact, more than anything else, contributes 
to the uncertainty associated with measuring the average 
time individuals remain unemployed. These modal influ- 
ences affect the accuracy of both cross-sectional and com- 
bined cross-sectional data. Norman Bowers and Francis 
Horvath!‘ suggest that not only do individuals tend to round 
their estimates of time unemployed to the nearest month, but 
that estimates over consecutive months are also inconsistent 
with the time between surveys. The authors do point out, 
however, that the net bias is small, because the average time 
unemployed between successive survey dates increases by 
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only slightly more than the time frame of the survey. How- 
ever, substantial local modes exist in the data, and judgment 
on the validity of the results of this study depends on one’s 
view of the efficacy of the methods adopted to account for 
these modes. 

Toward this end, one approach adopted in this study was 
to examine alternative choices of intervals of single weeks 
of unemployment. In examining the choices, two consider- 
ations concerning interval selection emerged as most impor- 
tant and deserve comment. First, the local mode at 26 weeks 
makes the process of determining transition probabilities 
near that milestone problematic. One might assume, for 
example, that an individual with anywhere from 17 to 21 
weeks of unemployment in one month might be in the inter- 
val of [21 to 25 weeks] in the next month. To the extent that 
members of this group round up their estimates of time 
unemployed to 26 weeks (or half a year), the size of this 
latter interval may be biased downward, creating a down- 
ward bias in the associated transition probability of remain- 
ing unemployed. To include 26 weeks in the definition of 
this interval could arguably produce biases in the opposite 
direction. 

A second consideration is that the strength of the mode at 
52 weeks makes the division of current spell ages near that 
milestone into intervals of 4 or 5 single weeks meaningless. 
Therefore, the estimates of the remaining sizes of the Janu- 
ary 1979 newly unemployed group are cut off at 33 weeks 
as of the August 1979 survey (the number of individuals 
with 29 to 33 weeks of unemployment in August 1979 is 
used as an estimate of the number of individuals who were 
newly unemployed in January 1979 and remained unem- 
ployed up to August 1979). This introduces the problem of 
truncation or the right-censoring of information on the com- 
pleted length of unemployment spells; that is, by making the 
[29 to 33 weeks] interval in August 1979 the final interval, 
we know that individuals in this interval experienced at least 
8 months of unemployment, but we do not know the lengths 
of their completed spells of unemployment. However, as of 
the August 1979 survey, the data indicate that only 2.8 
percent of the January 1979 newly unemployed group re- 
mained unemployed. 

One way in which the influence of these modes was 
examined involved constructing the range of duration esti- 
mates corresponding to a selection of alternative interval 
specifications; these included selections which assumed that 
different proportions of individuals responding 26 weeks 
actually belonged to the [21 to 25 weeks] interval in one 
month and the [25 to 29 weeks] interval in the next month. 
For the January 1979 newly unemployed group, varying the 
choices of intervals around the 26-week mark had little 
effect on the resulting estimates of expected duration; the 
impact was solely on the goodness of fit associated with 
each particular distributional form. The results based on 
alternative interval selections are available from the author 
on request. !> 
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Testing Salant’s sorting hypothesis 


Although the data suffer from certain limitations, they 
also exhibit qualities which, when taken as a whole, point 
to a general usefulness in determining the average length of 
an unemployment spell. In dealing with social science sur- 
vey data, the preponderance of evidence provided by the 
data must be considered, taking care to clearly state the 
criterion on which these judgments rest. In the case of re- 
peated cross-sectional data, a natural starting point is the 
support these data provide of the notion that the average 
probability of remaining unemployed tends to rise over 
time. This observation was first made by Salant regarding 
the general trend indicated by cross-sectional data and is 
also a logical implication of his theory of sorting.'® 

In examining the transition probabilities of remaining un- 
employed over the length of an unemployment spell, both 
impressionistic and formal pieces of evidence were exam- 
ined for the January 1979 newly unemployed group. On the 
impressionistic side, the general pattern of the transition 
probabilities is one smoothly rising over time. This can be 
seen from the following tabulation showing the average 
probability of remaining unemployed: 


Average 

Months probability 
Janllary to. Febuary. cnncueiceneeaciee eee eee P, = .4316 
Februaryito’March .. 5. ..:.:ee Seren win roet ate P, = .5415 
March’ to‘April <7, wise <te 5 nee canes tae P; = .6003 
April to: May) ooh 52.6 -c+ = tape enna aaa Py = .6216 
May to‘Junesis 7d oiouts. Gis eee Cee ae P; = .6759 
June: to.July «+s sQeizs acta he ee ee eee Pe = .8363 
July. to August i ii:ctas% d22 22 ae eee eee P7 = .5734 


The exception to this pattern is found in the behavior of P,¢ 
and P;. Transition probability P,, the average probability 
that a member of the January newly unemployed group will 
remain unemployed from June to July, jumps to a much 
higher value than would be expected from the trend set by 
P, to Ps. The value of the next transition probability, P,, is 
actually lower than the value of P,. To conclude that the true 
process is one of slowly rising average probabilities of re- 
maining unemployed requires discounting the behavior of P, 
and P3. 


Table 2. Single-week intervals defining the original and 
rah pe ok. sizes of the newly unemployed cohort in Janu- 
ary 

{Seasonally adjusted data] 


Interval of Size of newly unemployed 


weeks group (in thousands) 


{0 to 5 weeks] 

[5 to 9 weeks] 

[9 to 13 weeks] 
[13 to 17 weeks] 
[17 to 21 weeks] 
[21 to 25 weeks] 
[26 to 29 weeks] 
[29 to 33 weeks] 


Table 3. Number of the unemployed who found work be- 
tween successive survey periods, 1979 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Proportion of unemployed 
in one month who found 
employment by the next 

month 


Number of 
workers 


Survey periods 


January to February 
February to March 
March to April 

April to May 

May to June 

June to July 

July to August 


5684 = 1,649/2,901 
4585 = 574/1,252 
.3997 = 271/678 
.3784 = 154/407 
3241 = 82/253 
1637 = 28/171 
4266 = 61/143 


A formal test was conducted of the null hypothesis that 
the probabilities of remaining unemployed are constant over 
time against the alternatives that the probabilities exhibit 
either consistent rising or falling patterns.!’ Despite the be- 
havior of transition probabilities P, and P;, this test provided 
a strong indication that the average probabilities of remain- 
ing unemployed tend to rise consistently over this newly 
unemployed group’s spell length. 

Acceptance of this conclusion is important because of the 
guidance it provides as to the acceptable class of density 
functions for describing the attrition behavior of newly un- 
employed groups. One of the prior beliefs which influenced 
this judgment was the existence of a local mode at 26 weeks. 
However, despite this belief, one option we did not pursue 
was to reassign individuals around the 26 week mode and 
smooth transition probabilities P; and P, prior to estimating 
duration. Our reluctance in this regard was based on the 
notion that a better approach would be to assume that these 
interval populations are governed by some attrition process 
and the observed values are simply random draws from this 
process measured with error. By comparing the predicted 
with the actual attrition values, it is then possible to measure 
the influence of local modes on the goodness of fit of the 
chosen parametric form. 

A common criticism of duration studies has been the 
practice of arbitrarily specifying parametric forms to de- 
scribe the attrition behavior of groups, especially if the 
parameters of the distribution are estimated using truncated 
data. Combined cross-sectional data permit the systematic 
examination of the efficacy of our choices. Besides lending 
support to the choice of a class of functions for which the 
average probability of remaining unemployed rises over 
time, these data also permit independent testing of the ap- 
propriateness of each specific functional form within that 
class. The data permit estimating the original and remaining 
sizes of a newly unemployed group for eight successive 
periods. The idea is to truncate the data at some point, say 
4 months, and test the fit of the chosen parametric form on 
the known excluded observations at the tail of the distribu- 
tion of spell lengths. This procedure is then repeated for 
truncation points at the fifth and up to the eighth month of 
data. This procedure permits construction of a measure of 


the closeness of fit of the chosen parametric form to the 
observed data. 


Estimating duration 


The idea behind our method is to specify a parametric 
form describing the attrition of individuals out of unemploy- 
ment and use the observed attrition rates to estimate the 
underlying true ones. We then use the estimated attrition 
rates to construct a measure of the expected value of com- 
pleted spell lengths. The formula we employ is a discrete 
approximation of unemployment duration. The key to esti- 
mating duration using this formula lies in the assumption as 
to when individuals enter and leave unemployment between 
survey dates. One common assumption in the literature iS 
that, on average, individuals enter and exit unemployment 
halfway between survey dates: individuals leaving unem- 
ployment between January and February are expected to 
experience, on average, one full period of unemployment. us 
Using the term P; to mean the average probability of remain- 
ing unemployed the ith survey period after entrance, the 
expected length of a completed spell of unemployment, 
E(S), can be written as: 


E(S) = 1*(1-P,) + 2*P,*(1-P2) + 3*P)*P,*(1-P3) +... 


In applying combined cross-sectional data to this for- 
mula, it is assumed that the observed transition probabilities 
reflect an underlying attrition process measured with ran- 
dom error. To estimate the true transition probabilities, it is 
necessary to regress a linear version of the chosen attrition 
process against time and use the fitted coefficients to predict 
the true transition probabilities. The closeness of the fitted 
with the observed transition probabilities help to discrimi- 
nate between alternative choices. 

Six parametric forms were chosen to describe the attrition 
process out of unemployment for members of the January 
1979 newly unemployed group: the Weibull, Salant, and 
Gompertz distributional forms; a linear and log-linear prob- 
ability function; and the functional form utilized by Clark 
and Summers in their 1979 Brookings Paper article. Each of 
these chosen forms allows for rising average probabilities of 
remaining unemployed over time. The choices of forms of 
the likelihood function were based on the belief that the 
average probability of remaining unemployed tends to rise 
with any group’s spell length. Another structure which is 
often employed is the exponential. This latter form is restric- 
tive, because it assumes that the average probability of re- 
maining unemployed is constant over time for any group. 
Although restrictive, it is instructive to include this form for 
comparison purposes. In each case, a linear or log-linear 
version of the parametric process was regressed against a 
function of time. Using the estimated parameters, fitted 
transition probabilities were calculated and used to estimate 
duration. The parametric forms chosen are given in the 
following tabulation: 
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Functional form Statistical expression 


Weibull@eteeccs. Ske eee ae In(-InS(t)) = a + b In(t) 
h(t) = a+ b In(t) 


GOMPertzge cision sara In(h(t)) =a+bt 
Salantyencs 4. fainted os Senet. tae (i/h(t)) =a+bt 
TENG AlaLONI ey satis se te ceases ey ea ee h(t)=a+bt 
Wogelineataecw yok! tte sur encase ee wets: In(h(t)) = a + b In(t) 
Bxponentialle sve aocnectelsts acres a's sami -In(S(t)) = bt 


where t is 1, 2, 3, and so on months of unemployment; S(t) 
is the average probability that a member of a newly unem- 
ployed cohort remains unemployed at least t survey periods; 
and h(t) is the average probability that a member of a newly 
unemployed group remains unemployed (t—1) periods and 
then leaves unemployment by the t'" period. 

Two goodness of fit statistics were constructed to judge 
the efficacy of these alternative forms. The first is a chi- 
squared measure of the squared differences between the 
number of actual and fitted exits and survivors applied to 
within-sample observations only (the within-sample chi- 
squared statistic); that is, if the fourth month is picked as the 
truncation date, a comparison is made between the predicted 
and actual number of exits in the first 3 months as well as 
a comparison of predicted and actual survivors (the number 
of individuals still unemployed) in the fourth month. 

The second chi-squared statistic measures the fit between 
the observed and predicted observations before and after the 
selected point of truncation (the full-sample chi-squared 
statistic). Suppose that the parameter estimates are based on 
exits between the first and fourth months, with those re- 
maining unemployed in the fourth month treated as sur- 
vivors. The full-sample chi-squared statistic is based on 
using the resulting parameter estimates to predict the num- 
ber of exits up to the eighth month and the number of 
survivors at that date. For both chi-squared statistics, the 
point of truncation is varied between 4 and 8 months. 

The results are given in table 4. As both the point of 
truncation and the choice of parametric form were varied, 
the unemployment duration estimates remained within a 
small range of each other. In addition, on the basis of both 
the within- and full-sample chi-squared statistics, the 
Weibull form was joined by the Clark-Summers form in 
generating the closest fit between the actual and predicted 
numbers of exits and survivors. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that, except for poor fit when the truncation point was 
chosen to be July, the log-linear function also performed 
very well. The Salant function also generated fairly close 
fits except for a highly unstable performance with the July 
truncation date. The linear and Gompertz forms had good- 
ness of fit statistics which were uniformly higher than the 
Weibull and Clark-Summers forms but more consistent than 
the Salant or the log-linear. Finally, as expected, the expo- 
nential function had the poorest overall fit. 

The behavior of the exponential is consistent with the 
observation that the average probability of remaining unem- 
ployed tends to increase over time. Notice the relative im- 
provement in the full-sample chi-squared statistics as the 
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truncation date is advanced from the fourth to eighth peri- 
ods. When obervations are truncated at four months, the 
exponential form requires that monthly attrition rates out of 
unemployment after the truncation date resemble those ob- 
served in the first four periods. Given the declining average 
probability of escape, this will result in an overestimate of 
actual attrition rates. It is not surprising, therefore, to see the 
improvement we do in the full-sample chi-squared statistic 
and the increase in the estimates of duration as the truncation 
point is advanced and more information about the behavior 
of the tail becomes known. The chi-squared statistics are in 
general, however, well beyond any acceptable range for 
concluding that the exponential density is an appropriate 
description of the attrition pattern of the January 1979 newly 
unemployed group. 


Examining business cycles 


In order to estimate expected completed spell duration for 
newly unemployed groups during the business cycles of the 
1967-82 period, we used the knowledge gained from exam- 
ining the January 1979 newly unemployed group to limit the 
analysis to a more selective choice of techniques. 


Table 4. Duration estimates applying parametric smooth- 
ing techniques to generate fitted transition probabilities 


Within-sample 
chi-squared 
Statistic 


Full-sample 


Truncation date chi-squared 


Weibull: 
4 


Chart 1. Cyclical behavior of various unemployment duration measures, 1967-82 
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The a priori convictions generated by examining January 
1979 data which are being brought to bear on business cycle 
data include a conviction that the average probability of 
remaining unemployed tends to rise over time for newly 
unemployed groups; a conviction that among the functional 
forms underlying the probability smoothing techniques, the 
Weibull and the Clark-Summers forms perform the best; and 
a conviction that the change in estimated duration induced 
by truncating the data is fairly small. 

For each of the newly unemployed groups considered, the 
following steps were taken: first, estimates of duration were 
made by applying the probability smoothing procedure to 
the discrete formula for duration; second, among the variety 
of fitted procedures, only the Weibull and the Clark- 
Summers parametric forms were employed; third, the em- 
pirical procedure was applied to truncation points of 3, 4, 
and 5 months; and finally, in addition to constructing dura- 
tion estimates using combined cross-sectional data, we also 
report published duration figures and estimates constructed 
using Kaitz’s steady state method. This process permits a 
comparison of the sensitivity of each statistic to turning 
points in the business cycle. 

We constructed the duration estimates on a monthly basis 
over the January 1967—June 1982 period. We used season- 
ally adjusted numbers and report quarterly average duration 
figures. For the combined cross-sectional data, we only 
report results from using the Weibull form because it proved 
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consistently superior to the Clark-Summers form. Also, as 
there were only minor differences in the results using trunca- 
tion dates of 3, 4, and 5 months, we report the 5-month 
truncation estimates here. 

As is well known, and as indicated by chart 1, published 
duration statistics tend to lag business cycle turning points. 
The duration statistic based on Kaitz’s steady state formula 
also lags business cycle turning points but not as strongly as 
the published statistic. Our nonsteady state duration meas- 
ure based on combined cross-sectional data tends to be coin- 
cident with turning points. 

Both Kaitz’s steady state and our nonsteady state duration 
measures are nearly always less than the published duration 
estimates. The difference tends to widen during the initial 
phase of a recovery period and to decline after the published 
statistic reaches its lagged peak. Once the recovery has spent 
its course and the economy enters and progresses through 
the ensuing recessionary period, the difference reaches its 
smallest level. 

Although it lags business turning points slightly, the 
Kaitz steady state measure is cyclically sensitive and is 
within the same general range as our nonsteady state esti- 
mates. Given its cyclical sensitivity, it is tempting to suggest 
that the Kaitz measure be used to track the cyclical behavior 
of the average time spent unemployed for newly unem- 
ployed groups. There would be numerous advantages to 
such a suggestion. First, unlike our nonsteady state measure 
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which requires forward-looking data, the Kaitz measure 
only requires the current level of unemployment and new 
inflows. Hence, it could be produced in a timely fashion. 

Second, although it implicitly assumes steady state flows, 
it is not as restrictive a measure as it might first seem. Most 
studies of duration use the steady state assumption applied 
to annual average data—for example, Kaitz, Salant, and 
George Akerlof and Brian Main.!? In each of these studies, 
the use of annual average data either presupposes stable 
conditions over the period or attempts to smooth the under- 
lying fluctuations. Instead of using annual average data to 
approximate steady state conditions, our procedure implic- 


itly limits the time over which the steady state assumption 
is interpreted to hold. In particular, given the periodicity of 
the cps survey, this steady state technique is used to develop 
monthly duration statistics. In this way, each month’s esti- 
mate can be interpreted as that which would have been 
observed had the current levels of inflow and unemploy- 
ment remained the same over time. Thus, changes in the 
duration statistic over time reflect changes either in inflow 
levels or changes in the current level of total unemployment, 
or both. 

However, significant differences between Kaitz’s steady 
State measure and our nonsteady state measure exist, and 


Chart 2. Cyclical behavior of the ratio of the Kaitz steady state measure to the Weibull 


nonsteady state measure, 1967-82 
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although the former may be easier to calculate, these differ- 
ences cast doubt on its usefulness. A close comparison of 
the formulae on which these:statistics are based tells us why. 
In Kaitz’s analysis, the steady state duration measure, 
D,(K), is the ratio of the level of current unemployment to 
the size of the current month’s level of new unemployment. 
The numerator can be thought of as the sum of the number 
of currently unemployed individuals in their first, second, 
third, and so on month of unemployment. This formula is: 


N,(1) + N,(2) + N,G) +... 
D,(K) = wane oe 
where N,(i) is the number of individuals who are in their i" 
month of unemployment at time (t). 

The nonsteady state duration statistic, D,(N), for survey 
date (t) can also be written in terms of the original size of the 
newly unemployed group at survey date (t) and the remain- 
ing sizes of the group in subsequent survey periods. This 
formula is: 


NL) + Ni¥i2) + Ni+23) +. - - 


Bis NO 


where Nij@ is the number of individuals who are in their 
i month of unemployment at time (t+). 

The ratio of Kaitz’s steady state formula and our non- 
steady state discrete formula is given by: 


om N,(1) + N,(2) + NG) 
D(KYDAN) = Gq) + Nai@ + Nua) +... 


Careful inspection of this ratio reveals that the fundamen- 
tal difference between the numerator and denominator is a 
function of how the size of the group of currently unem- 
ployed individuals in their, say, third month of unemploy- 
ment at date (t), Nt(3), compares with the remaining size of 
the newly unemployed group in their third month of unem- 
ployment at date (t + 2). Thus, to the extent that the current 
size of unemployment groups lag business cycle turning 
points, so too will Kaitz’s measure in the numerator. How- 
ever, since our nonsteady state measure in the denominator 
is forward looking, it incorporates the lagged reactions of 
unemployed groups much more quickly into its estimates. 

The cyclical behavior of the ratio of Kaitz’s to the non- 
steady state measure is presented in chart 2. As can be seen, 
during periods of rising unemployment rates, the ratio falls 
until just before the business cycle trough when it begins to 
increase. This increase precedes the peak unemployment 
rate after which the ratio maintains a consistently high level 
as unemployment rates fall during the ensuing recovery 
period. 

As unemployment rates begin to rise, the size of newly 
unemployed groups begins to swell. Over time, as these 


groups enter their second, third, and so on, period of unem- 
ployment, we may observe the size of the newly unem- 
ployed groups becoming successively larger. For example, 
the size of a currently employed group in its third month of 
unemployment at date (t), N,(3), may be less than the re- 
maining size of the newly employed group at date (t+2), 
N,+2(3). As a result, each term in the numerator may be 
dominated by its counterpart in the denominator until, near- 
ing the end of the recession, the sizes of younger groups at 
each date (t) may dominate the sizes of their counterparts at 
date (t) and beyond; hence, the ratio will rise. 

Although Kaitz’s steady state measure has obvious ad- 
vantages in terms of its ease of calculation, by its nature of 
construction, it lags our nonsteady state measure in respond- 
ing to business turning points. Due to its forward-looking 
nature, the nonsteady state measure is more coincident with 
the peaks and troughs of the business cycle. 


Which data are more promising? 


This article examined two types of data from the CPs 
survey for estimating the average time individuals remain 
unemployed. We argued that published cross-sectional data 
from the cps are inappropriate for this task because they 
require imposing the restrictive assumption of steady state 
flows. In addition, by their nature, we found that such 
estimates tend to lag turning points in the business cycle. 

The second type of data, based on combined cross- 
sectional data from the cps promises more for the develop- 
ment of duration statistics. These data permit defining the 
original and remaining sizes of unemployed groups. Be- 
cause this method traces the actual sizes of groups, it is no 
longer necessary to assume steady state flows. Rather, the 
attrition patterns observed reflect the impact of current eco- 
nomic conditions on flows in and out of unemployment. 

How good are these data? Do they permit the develop- 
ment of statistics which provide an accurate picture of the 
average amount of time a newly unemployed individual can 
expect to remain unemployed? Although the data suffer 
from local modes due to the tendency of individuals to round 
off their estimates of time unemployed to the nearest 
monthly interval, the cps data are useful in determining the 
duration of unemployment spells. 

This conclusion is justified by several reasons. First, the 
consistency of the pattern of local modes in the data support 
our procedure of surrounding both sides of each mode to 
minimize the possible biases. Second, the data consistently 
agree with the theoretical argument that the average proba- 
bility of remaining unemployed tends to increase over time 
for any given group. Third, combined cross-sectional data 
permit independent verification of the choice of parametric 
form for describing attrition patterns, thus dispelling the 
argument that the choices of such forms using cps data are 
arbitrary and unjustified. We consistently found that al- 
though the fit of estimated to actual patterns of exit is very 
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sensitive to the choice of parametric form, the estimates of 
duration were not. Finally, these data have the advantage of 
permitting the construction of duration estimates for several 
unemployed groups, such as currently unemployed individ- 
uals. Also, because single-week duration data exists for 
groups stratified by race and sex, it is possible to greatly 
expand the number of currently and newly employed groups 
for which duration estimates can be constructed. Once a 
group is chosen, the actual mechanics of estimating duration 
are very straightforward and easy to calculate. 

Several robustness tests need to be performed on these 
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data before final judgments can be made. However, this 
study concludes that combined cross-sectional data permit 
the production of duration estimates which would provide 
an accurate portrayal of average time spent unemployed for 
various economic groups. Because of their forward-looking 
nature, these monthly duration statistics could not be 
produced in a manner that is coincident with other statistics 
for the same survey month. This drawback is offset by the 
quality of information that combined cross-sectional data 
provide for measuring the average total length of time 
unemployed. ae 
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Search,” Brookings Papers on Economic Activity, vol. 1, 1976, pp. 169- 
203; R. Frank, “How Long is a Spell of Unemployment,” Econometrica, 
March 1978, pp. 285-301; Norman Bowers, “Probing the issues of unem- 
ployment duration,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1980, pp. 23-32; Robert 
Warren, “A method to measure flow and duration as unemployment rate 
components,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1977, pp. 71-72; George 
Akerlof and Brian Main, “An Experience-Weighted Measure of Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Durations,” American Economic Review, De- 
cember 1981, pp. 1003-11. Other cross-sectional studies have taken the 
much needed step of relaxing the assumption of steady state flows: Kim 
Clark and Lawrence Summers, “Labor Market Dynamics and Unemploy- 
ment: A Reconsideration,” Brookings Papers on Economic Activity, vol. 1, 
1979, pp. 13-60. There has also been much debate as to whether individ- 
uals who are newly or currently unemployed form the appropriate group for 
analysis of duration. See Clark and Summers, “Labor Market Dynamics 
and Unemployment”; Akerlof and Main, “An Experience- Weighted Meas- 
ure”; and John A. Carlson and Michael W. Horrigan, “Measures of Unem- 
ployment Duration as Guides to Research and Policy: Comment,” Ameri- 
can Economic Review, December 1983, pp. 1143-50. In contrast, one 
recent study utilizes combined cross-sectional data to construct a nonsteady 
State estimate of duration among the group of individuals exiting unem- 
ployment between consecutive survey dates: Hal Sider, “Unemployment 
Duration and Incidence: 1968-1982,” American Economic Review, June 
1985, pp. 461-72. 


4 Sider, “Unemployment Duration,” p. 464. 


5 To derive this result, assume that the constant inflow into unemploy- 
ment between dates (t-1) and (t) is represented by: 


F, =F for all time periods (t) 
Next, it is necessary to specify an attrition process for each member of a 
newly unemployed group at survey date (t); in particular, it is often as- 


sumed that each individual has the same constant probability, P, of exiting 
unemployment between any dates (j-1) and (j). That is, 


| = P for all time periods (j) 


The expected completed spell duration for a group of newly unemployed 
individuals at time (t) becomes: 


D = 1*(1-P) + 2*P*(1- P) + 3*P2*(1-P) +... 
= 1/(1-P) 


To estimate this concept it is only necessary to observe that in a steady state 
world, the constant level of unemployment is equal to the product of the 
constant rate of inflow and duration as measured by D. Since the level of 
unemployment is equal to this month’s inflow and the remaining members 
of all previous inflow groups, it follows that: 
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U =F + F«*P + FxP2 + FxP3 +... 
=F * (1/(1-P)) 
=F*D 


Hence, the formula for duration becomes the ratio of the constant level of 
unemployment to the constant level of inflows; that is, 


D=U/F 


6 This justification no longer holds when the assumption of steady state 
flows is relaxed. 


7 The interval [less than 5 weeks] is defined to include any individual 
with a current spell age of less than 4.5 weeks. 


8 The way in which this is accomplished is to assume that the spell ages 
of the currently unemployed are governed by a particular distribution which 
is deterministically related to the distribution of completed spell lengths 
among the newly unemployed. In other words, once you know the parame- 
ters of the distribution of spell ages, you automatically know the parameters 
of the distribution of completed spell lengths. 

Hence, all that is needed to generate estimates of completed spell dura- 
tion is published information on spell ages. In particular, by maximizing the 
likelihood of observing the published breakdown of spell ages by time 
unemployed, Salant generates estimates of the parameters of the distribu- 
tion of spell ages for the currently unemployed. These parameter estimates 
are in turn used to generate an estimate of average completed spell length 
for the newly unemployed. 


9 These figures are all seasonally adjusted numbers. In addition, in 
setting up the likelihood specification, Salant noted that the endpoints of 
the published groupings corresponded to the following: 


[0 to 4.5 weeks] 
[4.5 to 14.5 weeks] 
[14.5 to 26.5 weeks] 
[26.5 to 99 weeks] 


'0 Salant used the following density function to describe the probability 
of observing an unemployment spell of current length (T) at a survey date: 


g(T) = (r—1) ab! (a+ T)- 
The density function of completed spell lengths turns out to equal: 
f(x) = ra\(atx)7't! 


'! Comparing the fitted with the published breakdowns of time unem- 
ployed yields a chi-squared statistic of (3.199) which, given the critical 
chi-squared value of (5.99), provides strong evidence in favor of the chosen 
density structure as appropriate at the 95-percent level of confidence. 


'2 As is pointed out in the final section, by constructing it on a monthly 
basis, Kaitz’s statistic responds to business cycle turning points. The as- 
sumption of a constant levels of unemployment is applied anew each time 
the statistic is constructed. 


13 The procedure for generating the monthly average probability values 
given in the text tabulations on p. 6 was as follows: 


First, we used the data underlying the published cross-sectional statistics to 
divide time unemployed into the following single-week intervals: 


[0 to 4 weeks], [5 to 8 weeks], [9 to 12 weeks], 
[13 to 16 weeks], and [17 to 20 weeks] 


Second, we used the parameter estimates from the maximum likelihood 
procedure to generate the probability of observing a spell in each of those 
intervals. We then multiplied these probabilities by the size of the currently 
unemployed to predict the population of these intervals. 


Finally, we constructed the following transition probabilities: 
P, = [5 to 8 weeks}/[0 to 4 weeks] 
P, = [9 to 12 weeks}/[5 to 8 weeks] 
P3 = [13 to 16 weeks]/[9 to 12 weeks] 
P, = [17 to 20 weeks]/[13 to 16 weeks] 


Strictly speaking, these are not transition probabilities because they are 
based on interval populations using January 1979 data, however, they can 
be interpreted as the transition probabilities implied by the attrition process 
embodied in Salant’s maximum likelihood procedure. 


14 Norman Bowers and Francis Horvath, “Keeping Time: An Analysis of 
Errors in the Measurement of Unemployment Duration,” Journal of Busi- 
ness and Economic Statistics, April 1984. 


15 These duration estimates derived using alternative interval selections 
were based on seasonally unadjusted single-week duration data. 


16 This “fact” of nature turns out to be a critical assumption in Salant’s 
empirical method; it is interesting he does not perform any formal statistical 
tests of his maintained hypothesis. 


17 This test requires construction of the G-statistic which is defined as 
follows: 


Assume that the observations on the remaining sizes of a group occur at 
scaled intervals given by t(i), (i=0,1,...,n). Let the number of exits 
which occur between t(i—1) and t(i) be given by (1). Let Wi be defined 
as: 


Wi = (n—it1) * (t(i) — t(it+ 1)) 
As it turns out, the following statistic is distributed standard normal: 
Z* = [12(n—1)]>  (Gr,n — .5) 


where: 


The maintained hypothesis is that the probability of exiting unemploy- 
ment is constant over the group’s spell length. Large negative values of 
the observed Z are supportive of Salant’s sorting process. 
The sample value of Z associated with the January 1979 newly unemployed 
group is (—4.026) which is sufficiently greater than (1.96) in absolute 
value to reject the maintained hypothesis at the 97.5-percent level of con- 
fidence. 


18 This assumption requires that the entries and exits occurring between 
survey dates are governed by a uniform distribution. 


19 Kaitz, Analyzing the length; Salant, Search Theory; and Akerlof and 
Main, Experience-Weighted Measure. 
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A note on communications 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes communications that supplement, 


challenge, or expand on research pu 
for publication, communications sh 


blished in its pages. To be considered 
ould be factual and analytical, not 


polemical in tone. Communications should be addressed to the Editor-in- 
Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, DC 20212. 
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Employer-sponsored long-term 


disability insurance 


Long-term disability insurance provides 


income for disabled workers until retirement 


or a specified age; however, payments usually are offset 
by Social Security and other sources of disability income 


DIANE B. HILL 


Long-term disability insurance provides income to workers 
whose earnings are interrupted by lengthy periods of disabil- 
ity. Benefits usually are payable until retirement, a specific 
age, or recovery from disability. However, benefits do not 
usually begin until short-term disability payments (sick 
leave or sickness and accident insurance) cease. Long-term 
disability plans thus provide a bridge between short-term 
disability benefits and retirement income. 

Long-term disability insurance is not the only source of 
extended income replacement for disabled workers. State 
workers’ compensation programs provide benefits to work- 
ers disabled through occupational injuries or sicknesses. 
Similarly, most employees are covered by the disability 
insurance portion of Social Security, which provides income 
to workers and their families for both occupational and 
nonoccupational disabilities. 

In addition, private pension plans commonly provide for 
disability retirement benefits.! Under plans with immediate 
disability benefits, payments to eligible workers start at the 
time the injury or sickness occurs. Plans with deferred ben- 
efits, however, postpone payments until the normal or early 
retirement age specified in the pension plan. Under deferred 
plans, employees who qualify for long-term disability pay- 
ments usually continue to earn credits for service in their 
pension plans until the formal retirement date is reached. At 
that time, the disability payments cease and pension pay- 
ments begin. 

Long-term disability plans are almost always coordinated 


Diane B. Hill is an economist in the Division of Occupational Pay and 
Employee Benefit Levels, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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with these other sources of long-term disability income. 
This article describes the provisions of the plans and how 
coordination is achieved. 


Development of the plans 


In the 1950’s, long-term disability benefits were gener- 
ally available only to middle and upper income employees 
on salary. Also, restrictive length-of-service eligibility re- 
quirements, such as 5 years, were imposed.” But in the 
1960’s and 1970’s, a variety of factors led to extending the 
benefits to lower income and hourly wage workers. 

Growing concern about the adequacy of State workers’ 
compensation benefits prompted unions to seek additional 
protection through collective bargaining. The extension of 
Social Security to include disability benefits in 1956 was 
another factor influencing management to cover hourly 
wage earners. Adoption of Social Security benefits height- 
ened interest in the disability plans and reduced employers’ 
costs for this benefit when provision was made for offsetting 
government payments.? 

In 1984, more than 22 million persons had long-term 
disability income protection. Of this number, 17.3 million 
were under group insurance policies and 5.5 million had 
individual policies.* This compares with a total of 3 million 
persons covered in 1963, and demonstrates the rapid spread 
of such benefits in the last 20 years. Disability insurance 
policies are generally purchased from life insurance compa- 
nies, but some are written by property and liability insurance 
companies or by health insurers. These plans, however, are 
rarely self-insured by the employers. 


Employee benefits survey 


This analysis is based on information from the 1985 Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ survey of employee benefit plans in 
medium and large establishments.> Data on 522 long-term 
disability plans were tabulated separately for full-time em- 
ployees in three occupational groups: professional- 
administrative, technical-clerical, and production. The first 
two groups are jointly labelled white-collar workers, in con- 
trast with production or blue-collar workers. 

According to the survey, long-term disability insurance, 
wholly or partially financed by the employer, was available 
to 48 percent of the full-time workers. This was a 20-percent 
increase since 1980, when the survey became fully opera- 
tional.© The expansion of disability benefit coverage to 
technical-clerical and production workers is as follows: 


Percent of 
employee 

coverage _ Percent 
Occupational group 1980 1985 change 
PAlkemiplOyeeSs wiaselerer « She ee a peter 40 48 20.0 
Professional-administrative ....... 62 64 Bs 
mechinical-clerical W jicer.« mitre supa c- 50 61 22.0 
PTOCUCHON MRR eusie ss oyacte eG» ° 27 32 18.5 


Eligibility requirements 


Before benefits are payable, disabled employees must 
satisfy the eligibility requirements of their plan. Nearly 7 of 
10 participants in 1985 were in plans that specified a mini- 
mum length of service before an employee was eligible. As 
table 1 shows, most participants were in plans with service 
requirements of 6 months or less, but one-quarter faced 
requirements of a year or more. This contrasts with life and 
health insurance plans, which rarely require more than 6 
months of service.’ 

Disabled employees also may be required to fulfill wait- 
ing periods before benefits begin—typically 3 or 6 months. 
These initial months of disability, however, may be covered 
by employer-sponsored sick leave or sickness and accident 
insurance, or both, thereby eliminating gaps in income pro- 
tection against nonoccupational disabilities. (State workers’ 
compensation programs cover the first 6 to 12 months of an 
occupational disability.) 

A third eligibility requirement stems from a plan’s defini- 
tion of total disability. During the first 12 to 24 months of 
sickness or injury, disability is usually defined as total if an 
employee is unable to perform his or her job. Afterwards, 
the definition of total disability becomes more restrictive, 
requiring that an employee be unable to engage in any gain- 
ful employment. 

The initial definition of disability under private plans is 
less restrictive than the Social Security definition. Under the 
latter, a person must be unable to do any substantial, gainful 
work owing to a medical condition which has lasted, or is 


Table 1. Percent of full-time participants in long-term dis- 
ability insurance plans, by occupational group and length- 
of-service requirements in medium and large firms, 1985 


Length-of-service All Professional and | Technical and Producti 
requirement! participants:| administrative clerical pocuction 


With service 
requirement 


More than 

3 years 
Without service 
requirement 


1 Length-of-time employees must be on the job before they are covered by a plan that is at 
least partially employer-financed. There is frequently an administrative time lag between 
completion of requirement and the actual start of participation. If the lag was 1 month or more, 
it was included in the service requirement. 


2 Less than 0.5 percent 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


expected to last, at least 12 successive months. The condi- 
tion must prevent a person from working not only in his or 
her usual job, but also in any other substantial, gainful 
work. A person’s age, education, training, and work experi- 
ence are considered when deciding whether he or she can 
work. 

However, not all private plans require that employees be 
totally disabled. Some provide for partial disability benefits. 
Persons may be considered partially disabled (1) if they can 
perform at least one duty of their regular occupation on a 
part-time basis, or (2) if they are unable to perform regular 
duties but can perform duties of another occupation for 
which they are suited by training, education, or experience. 
Under this feature, a partially disabled person’s benefit is 
commonly reduced by 50 percent of earnings from employ- 
ment but the other 50 percent is retained to encourage such 
work. The employee’s plan benefits continue as long as the 
new earnings are less than a specified percentage of predis- 
ability salary, for example, 80 percent. If the work is in 
another occupation, benefits continue as long as earnings 
are less than a somewhat lower proportion of predisability 
salary, say 70 percent. 


Benefit formulas 


Long-term disability benefits are based on previous earn- 
ings for at least 95 percent of plan participants. Virtually all 
plans define these earnings as an employee’s straight-time 
base pay as of the date of disability. Overtime, bonuses, 
shift differentials, or any other special forms of compensa- 
tion are not included. 

About three-fourths of all participants covered by the 
1985 survey were in plans that provided benefits as a fixed 
percent of earnings (table 2). Of these participants, four- 
fifths were provided 50 or 60 percent of earnings in the 
event of disability. These plans express the disability benefit 
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as a fixed percent of predisability earnings, integrated with 
primary (individual worker) Social Security benefits® and 
payments from other government programs such as work- 
ers’ compensation. Integrated formulas reduce disability 
payments by the amount of payments from the employee’s 
primary Social Security (or Railroad Retirement Act) bene- 
fits and other income sources. For example, an integrated 
plan may provide a disability benefit of 60 percent of the 
employee’s monthly pay up to a specified maximum 
amount, but the benefit will be reduced (“offset”) by Social 
Security payments. 

A tenth of the plan participants had dual percentage for- 
mulas. One benefit rate applied to earnings below a speci- 
fied dollar level, and a higher rate was applied to the amount 
above that level—for example, 50 percent of the em- 
ployee’s monthly earnings up to $2,500 and then 65 percent 
of the excess. 

The remaining participants were in plans in which either 
a percent varying by service or length of disability was 
applied, or a scheduled dollar amount, almost always vary- 
ing by earnings, was used. The latter accounted for slightly 
more than one-fourth of production worker participants, but 
was rare for the other two worker groups. 


Benefit offsets 


Benefit formulas in long-term disability plans seldom de- 
‘termine what is actually payable from the plan. The formula 
describes an overall “target” replacement rate which in- 
cludes other types of benefit payments. Most of the partici- 
pants in the plans (94 percent) were guaranteed a specified 
portion of earnings in coordination with other sources of 
disability income. In these plans, if the total of benefits 
exceeds the amount targeted by the formula, plan payments 
may be reduced to meet the target. When the sum of the 
benefits is less than the guaranteed amount, however, the 
remainder is paid from the employer-sponsored long-term 


disability plan. The purpose of offset provisions is to pro- 
vide an adequate level of replacement income, while avoid- 
ing duplicative or excessive benefits (many of which are 
already financed by the employer). 

What are the other sources of income which may offset 
long-term disability payments? They depend on the type of 
plan. However, almost all of the plans in the 1985 Employee 
Benefits Survey reduced benefits if payments from one or 
more of the following programs were received: primary or 
family (dependents) Social Security, or some combination 
of the two; workers’ compensation; State nonoccupational 
disability insurance; and the employers’ pension plans. 

Table 3 shows that 91 percent of all participants in long- 
term disability plans received payments integrated with pri- 
mary Social Security benefits. Almost the same percentage 
of participants received payments coordinated with workers’ 
compensation benefits. While plan provisions for 69 percent 
of participants specified offsets for State nonoccupational 
disability benefits, such offsets actually applied only to 
workers surveyed in the four States having such benefit 
plans.? 

The proportion of participants in long-term disability 
plans requiring offsets for private pension or other 
employer-sponsored benefits was lower than that for Social 
Security benefits. The main reason for less frequent offset- 
ting for private pensions is that 40 percent of pension plan 
participants would have disability pension benefits deferred 
to the normal retirement age—because the pension is de- 
ferred, there are no pension payments to offset.'!° Other 
employer-sponsored benefits, such as profit sharing, also 
were less frequently mentioned as offsets by long-term dis- 
ability plans. In many cases, such offsetting benefits may 
actually not exist, but were included merely as a standard 
provision in plan documents. 

As noted earlier, long-term disability plans are almost 
always integrated with Social Security benefits in some 


Table 2. Percent distribution of full-time participants in long-term disability insurance plans, by occupational gro 
method of determining payment, medium and large firms, 1985 , ¥ P group and 


All participants Professional and administrative Technical and clerical 


With Without 
maximum | maximum 
rage coverage Total 
provisions! | provisions 
100 


Method of payment determination With Without 
maximum | maximum 
coverage | coverage 


provisions! | provisions 


All methods 

Fixed percent of individual's earnings 
Less than 50 percent 
50 percent 


65 or 67 percent 

70 percent 
Percent varies by individual's earnings 
Percent varies by length of service 
Scheduled dollar amount varies by 

individual's earnings 


' Includes dollar maximums in plans that pay a percent of earnings, or ceilings on income during 
disability that limit the amount payable from the long-term disability plans plus other income, or a 
combination of both. 

2 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Production 


Without 
maximum 
coverage 

provisions 


3 Includes flat dollar amounts and scheduled percent of earnings varying by length of disability. 


NoTe: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. Dash indi 
employees in this category. Hein ll it 


way. How it is done—with a disabled employee’s primary 
or family Social Security, or some combination of the two— 
makes a substantial difference. The method of integration is 
usually related to the percentage of earnings to be replaced. 
For example, if the plan targets a lower percentage of earn- 
ings, such as 50 percent, it may integrate with only the 
primary Social Security benefit. With a higher target per- 
centage of earnings, such as 70 or 75 percent, the plan 
would more likely integrate with all sources of benefits, 
including family Social Security benefits. Among the plans 
analyzed, slightly more than one-tenth of those targeting 50 
percent of monthly earnings were integrated with family 
Social Security benefits, compared with one-third of the 
plans targeting at least 60 percent. 

What is the impact of offsets on long-term disability ben- 
efit calculations? When an employee becomes totally dis- 
abled, he or she will be guaranteed a specified percentage of 
monthly earnings. For example, a plan may provide a target 
monthly benefit of 60 percent of earnings. Therefore, if an 
employee becomes totally disabled while earnings are 
$1,667 per month ($20,000 per year) and qualifies for pri- 
mary Social Security disability benefits of $640 per 
month,!! the benefit would be calculated as follows: 


CODY ia gat ae a $1,667 
Target long-term disability amount 

LO0 percent Of CarMings) one es con 1,000 
Less oltset for Social Security ........... — 640 
Balance provided by long-term disability 

CEL) Sg eee eer eee $ 360 


Employers desiring to maintain goodwill with their dis- 
abled workers may establish a minimum monthly benefit 
from the plan, below which offsets no longer apply. Forty- 


Table 3. Percent of full-time participants in long-term dis- 
ability insurance plans, by occupational group and offset 
provision, medium and large firms, 1985 


With offset! 
Primary Social 


compensation .... 
State nonoccupa- 
tional disability 
insurance 
Private pensions .... 
Other employer- 


Rehabilitative 
employment 
income 

Family Social 
Security 

Railroad Retirement . 

Without offset 


1 The total is less than the sum of the individual items because many participants were in 


plans with multiple offsets. ie 
2 Other employer-sponsored benefits include profit sharing, savings, and life insurance 


plans. 


Table 4. Percent of full-time participants in long-term dis- 
ability insurance plans, by occupational group and dura- 
tion of benefits, medium and large firms, 1985 


' 4 All Professional and | Technical and , 
Duration of benefits participants Production 


Until a specific age’... 
Under age 65 
Age 65 


By length of service . 
By age at time of 
disability3 
Single reduction .. 
Gradual reduction . 


1 The age may be directly specified or may be the designated retirement age. 

2 Less than 0.5 percent. 

3 Under the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, age-based reductions in employee benefit 
plans are permissible when justified by significant cost considerations. The duration of benefits 
may be reduced gradually according to an age schedule or reduced once at a specified age. 

4 Includes benefits lasting for life, for a specified number of months, or until some unspecified 
retirement age. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. Dash indicates 
no employees in this category. 


five percent of participants were in plans with such provi- 
sions. The minimum level was expressed as a flat dollar 
amount, $50 in 9 of 10 cases. Remaining minimums were 
stated as 10 or 15 percent of predisability income. 

Other sources of income (such as Social Security or pen- 
sions) offset benefits of virtually all long-term disability 
plans on a dollar-for-dollar basis. One exception is income 
from rehabilitative employment. 

Rehabilitative employment is designed to ultimately re- 
turn the employee to the labor force and end the long-term 
disability benefit. To provide the disabled worker with a 
monetary incentive to return to work, rehabilitative employ- 
ment income is either offset partially or not at all. For 
example, an employee may receive the disability benefits 
minus 70 percent of the income received from rehabilitative 
employment up to 24 months, when most plans tighten the 
definition of total disability. The offset most commonly 
ranges from 50 to 80 percent of an employee’s rehabilitative 
income. These partial offsets, then, are similar to the partial 
disability benefits described earlier. 


Benefit duration 


Table 4 shows that more than seven-tenths of the partici- 
pants were in plans that varied the maximum duration of 
benefits according to the worker’s age at the time of disabil- 
ity. More than half of this group would experience a gradual 
reduction in duration over time. The remainder of these 
participants (34 percent) were in plans in which an age- 
based reduction in duration occurs only at a single specific 
age. 
The Age Discrimination in Employment Act (ADEA) 
amendments of 1978 had a considerable impact on benefit 
duration provisions of long-term disability insurance plans. 
As well as extending the mandatory retirement age from 65 
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to 70, the ADEA amendments and subsequent regulations 
also prohibited several benefit practices which discriminated 
against older workers. 

The 1978 amendments prohibited denial of long-term dis- 
ability coverage because of age for employees up to age 70. 
Therefore, employers could no longer use age 65 or lower 
as the point of noneligibility for the benefits. However, a 
full extension of coverage to older workers, more prone to 
disabling conditions, would have increased employer premi- 
ums to the point where it would be disadvantageous to hire 
older workers or provide insurance. For this reason, ADEA 
regulations permitted plans to vary the duration of benefits 
according to the age at which the disability occurred. 

A U.S. Department of Labor Interpretive Bulletin in- 
cludes examples of limits to the duration of long-term dis- 
ability benefits that, when justified by cost, would not be 
considered discriminatory.'!? One such example, adopted by 
many plan sponsors, provides benefits up to age 65 for 
disabilities occurring at age 61 or earlier. Employees dis- 
abled after age 61 have their benefits continued according to 
the following schedule: 


Maximum duration 


Age at time of disability of benefits 
GIVOMYOUnLeIe niet les fosters ich teenies 3 To age 65 
(SP ESR SS AS ee org CEE oe Re 34 years 
(c8) ph OR SRE OO R eee 3 years 
Pere Mec Aas oa ane aes eee 2} years 
GSMO AT Tee es oa ieee eee 2 years 
OG Ri ae Eset ase deslens. 22/2000 MRR aes 1; years 
SE ooo i.9 ORCC CEE CEORETET Ton ee 14 years 
eee ee ee eee 1+ years 
oe RI ES ON SO nn eee 1 year 


In 1985, plans affecting 18 percent of participants did not 
extend benefits beyond age 65. In some companies, this 
cutoff was possible because deferred disability retirement 
benefits commenced at the pension plan’s normal retirement 
age of 65. 


Table 5. Percent of full-time participants in long-term dis- 
ability insurance plans, by occupational group and maxi- 
mum benefit, medium and large firms, 1985 


All Professional and | Technical and 
participants | administrative Production 
100 100 100 


Maximum benefit 


8 


With maximum monthly 
long-term disability 
payments 
$1,000 or less 
$1,001 - $1,500 ... 
$1,501 - $2,000 ... 
$2,001 - $2,500 ... 
$2,501 — $3,000 .. . 
$3,001 — $3,500 ... 
$3,501 - $4,000 ... 
$4,001 - $5,000 ... 
$5,001 - $7,500 ... 
$7,501 or more... . 

Without maximum 
monthly long-term 
disability payments . 


Oo 
on 
o 


= 

FPwnfwWwoOn®W—NHPM 
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Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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As discussed earlier, a significant portion of long-term 
disability plans allows benefits to continue during periods of 
rehabilitative employment, usually up to 24 months. The 
rehabilitative provision is designed to encourage employees 
to return to work as soon as possible after recovery. 

Three-tenths of the participants were in plans with special 
limitations on benefits for mental illness. In most of these 
cases, benefits were provided for a limited period unless the 
participant was institutionalized. For example, benefits nor- 
mally continue until age 65; but benefits for mental disabil- 
ities last for only 24 months. After this time, benefits may 
continue if the employee is institutionalized. In a few cases, 
benefits were provided only if the participant was institu- 
tionalized, or benefits were provided for a limited period, 
regardless of institutionalization. 


Income ceilings and benefits 


Plans with explicit ceilings (maximums) on long-term 
disability benefits covered 67 percent of the participants. 
These maximums are expressed in two forms: a maximum 
long-term disability payment prior to possible offsets for 
other income or a combined maximum payment from all 
sources of disability income. The plan payment is reduced 
by any income in excess of these limitations. As the follow- 
ing tabulation shows, maximum long-term disability pay- 
ments are more commonly specified than are maximum 
payments from all sources: 


Percent of 

Provision participants 
Total Co. oe0% 32. SERRE. ee See ee 100 
With maximum ‘provision 2+. s4. 6+ eee nee 67 
Maximum long-term disability payment only ... 35 
Maximum disability income only ............. 15 

Both maximum long-term disability payment 

and maximum disability income ............ 17 
Without maximum provision .................. 33 


More than half (52 percent) of the participants were in 
plans with specific ceilings on monthly payments. As shown 
in table 5, the monthly maximums, which are stated in 
dollar terms, ranged from $1,000 or less to more than 
$7,500. Common maximums were $3,000 and $5,000. 

Why are dollar maximums in the plans relatively high? 
The plans tend to cover comparatively higher paid, white- 
collar employees. When a plan maximum is set too low, 
inadequate benefits may result for higher paid employees. 
The amount of maximum monthly payments must be high 
enough in relation to earnings to sustain an employee 
through a period of disability, but must be low enough to 
encourage employees to return to work. 

In group plans, the maximum monthly income benefit 
may be affected by the number of employees in the group or 
the total amount of long-term disability insurance written for 
the group, or both. Higher maximum limits can normally be 


written for larger groups because of the greater spread of 
risk. 


Table 6. Percent of full-time participants in long-term dis- 
ability insurance plans, by occupational group and disabil- 
ity income maximum, medium and large firms, 1985 


All Professional and | Technical and 
participants | administrative Production 


Disability income 
maximum 


With maximum disability 
income provision... . 
Fixed percent of 

individual's 
earnings 
Less than 70 


70 percent 

75 percent 

80 percent 

More than 80 
Percent varies by 

individual's 

earnings 

Without maximum 

disability income 
provision 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


In 1985, 1 out of 3 participants had ceilings on the total 
disability income that they could receive under the guaran- 
tees of their plan. If total disability income exceeded the 
guarantee, the long-term disability benefit would be reduced 
by the excess amount. Caps on disability income were al- 
most always expressed as a fixed percentage of predisability 
earnings, most commonly 70 or 75 percent of earnings 
(table 6). In just over half the cases in which disability 
income was capped, plans also had direct limits on long- 
term disability benefits. 

The most common types of additional income included in 
calculating maximum disability income were family Social 
Security and rehabilitative employment income. In about 
one-half of the cases, rehabilitative income was included in 
the maximum on a dollar-for-dollar basis. Otherwise, only 
that portion of rehabilitative income not previously used in 
offsetting long-term disability payments was included. 

In the earlier example of offset calculations, the plan was 
designed to guarantee the disabled worker 60 percent of 
predisability earnings when coordinated with primary Social 
Security benefits. To fulfill the guarantee, the plan provided 
monthly benefits of $360 over the $640 in primary Social 
Security payments. Adding the assumption that the disabled 
employee’s spouse is receiving Social Security payments of 
$320, and that the plan limits benefits to 70 percent of 
income from all sources, payments from the plan would be 
calculated as follows: 


Gross long-term disability payment ......... $360 
Primiay Social Security, (G6 sais bey 6 odes 640 
ROTA ee Gree en ciad Saprder hie Siyernane 2 $1,000 
Family Social Security .. <2... .s eee gens eescceees 320 
Motaladisability INCOME soraet. «oc cleet ee om wis ola ai 1,320 
Less 70 percent of predisability earnings 
op asthe Cop hae anne ek a ee G7 
Excess disability income! ....3. 20... ..02--.5-00--- 153 
Gross long-term disability payment ......... $360 
Less excess disability income .............. = G8! 
Net long-term disability payment ........... 207 


Because of the disability income limitation, plan benefits 
are reduced to $207 a month. 

Disability income maximums were the only limitations 
for 15 percent of the participants. Their plans often specified 
the following as other sources of disability income: private 
pensions, State nonoccupational disability insurance, 
workers’s compensation, and primary Social Security. Al- 
though maximums may produce the same result as an offset 
for most disabled workers, plan payments were higher 
where caps were imposed. Maximums typically allow bene- 
fits of 70 to 75 percent of predisability earnings, while offset 
formulas usually allow 50 or 60 percent. 


Survivor benefits. Survivor benefits were available in 
plans covering 14 percent of the long-term disability partic- 
ipants. If the injury or sickness of the participant resulted in 
death, a lump-sum payment, usually equal to 3 times the 
monthly long-term disability benefit, was commonly pro- 
vided to the beneficiary. 


Employee contribution. _Twenty-one percent of the partic- 
ipants shared the cost of their employer-financed plans. 
Contributions were more common among white-collar (22 
percent) than among blue-collar participants (16 percent). 
Table 7 shows that the largest group (32 percent) paid a 
monthly dollar amount per $100 of covered earnings.!? An- 
other group (16 percent) of contributory plan participants 
paid a varied percentage of their earnings; a third group (4 
percent) paid a flat percentage of earnings, usually less than 
0.5 percent, up to the maximum earnings covered by the 
plan. 


Table 7. Percent of full-time participants in long-term dis- 
ability insurance, by occupational group and provisions 
for employee contribution, medium and large firms, 1985 


Type and amount of All Professional and | Technical and Production 
contribution participants | administrative clerical 


Percent of total in 
contributory plans ... 


Flat monthly amount . . . 

Monthly amount per 
$100 of coverage ... 
Less than 20 cents . . 


40 — 59 cents 


Amount varies by 
individual’s earnings . 
Flat percent of 
individual's earnings . 
Less than 
0.50 percent 
0.50 — 0.75 percent . . 
Percent varies 
by earnings 
Composite rate? 
Contribution not 
determinable 


1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


2A composite rate is a set contribution covering more than one benefit area, for example, 
long-term disability insurance and health insurance. Cost data for individual plans cannot be 
determined. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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Benefits and inflation. The buying power of plan benefits 
may be affected by inflation for two reasons. First, plans 
rarely contain a provision for cost-of-living increases during 
a disability. Second, because benefits are based on earnings 
when the disability commenced, there is no allowance for 


1 For a detailed discussion of disability retirement provisions, see 
Donald Bell and William Wiatrowski, “Disability benefits for employees 
in private pension plans,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1982, 
pp. 36-40. 


2 Robert D. Eilers and Robert M. Crowe, Group Insurance Handbook 
(Homewood, IL, Richard D. Irwin, 1965), pp. 375-76. 


3 Alfonso Duarte, Jr., Long-term Disability: A Report To Management, 
Management Bulletin 91 (New York, American Management Association, 
1966), p. 3. 


4 Source Book of Health Insurance Data: 1986 Update (Washington, Dc, 
Health Insurance Association of America, 1986), p. 8. 


5 Industrial coverage of the survey includes mining; construction; manu- 
facturing; transportation, communications, electric, gas, and sanitary serv- 
ices; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
selected services. Major findings of the the 1985 survey are reported in 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Firms, 1985, Bulletin 2262 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1986). For information on the background and 
conduct of the survey, see Robert Frumkin and William Wiatrowski, 
“Bureau of Labor Statistics takes a new look at employee benefits,” 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1982, pp. 41-45. 


6 The survey did not report the percentage of employees participating in 
group plans which they financed entirely themselves. These plans, how- 
ever, can have a significant impact on later employer-financed disability 
retirement benefits. Under defined benefit pension plans, the duration of 
long-term disability benefits is often included in years of credited service, 
regardless of how the long-term disability plan is financed. The relationship 
between private pensions and long-term disability plans is discussed in Bell 
and Wiatrowski, “Disability benefits,” pp. 36-40. 


7 Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Firms, 1985, pp. 23, 43, and 
48. 


8 The primary Social Security benefit, often referred to as primary in- 
surance amount, is the monthly amount payable to a retired worker who 
begins to receive benefits at age 65 or to a disabled worker who has never 
received a retirement benefit reduced for age. This amount, which is related 
to the worker’s average monthly wage or average indexed monthly earn- 
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lost opportunities for increased earnings. A standard provi- 
sion of the plans, however, freezes the dollar amount of the 
offset from Social Security payments. Cost-of-living im- 
provements from Social Security, therefore, do not diminish 
long-term disability plan payments. 


FOOTNOTES——— 


ings, is also the amount used as a base for computing all types of benefits 
(such as disability benefits) payable on the basis of one individual’s earn- 
ings records. See Social Security Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement, 
1983 (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Social Security 
Administration, 1984) p. 264. 


9 These States are Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and California. 
The apparent discrepancy between the few States requiring nonoccupa- 
tional disability benefits and the high incidence of offsets for such coverage 
result from the common use of standard long-term disability insurance 
policies written so as to apply regardless of exact geographic location. 


10 Bell and Wiatrowski, “Disability benefits,” pp. 36—40. 


11 This Social Security benefit was derived from data supplied by the 
Social Security Administration. It was calculated for a hypothetical em- 
ployee earning $20,000 at the time of disability with 20 years of Social 
Security coverage as of January 1, 1985. 


12“). §. Department of Labor Interpretive Bulletin,” 44 Fed. Reg. 
30,658 (May 25, 1979) (codified as 29 CFR 860.120). The responsibility for 
enforcement of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act was transferred 
on July 1, 1979, to the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
Previously issued interpretations of the Department of Labor remained in 
effect. (Further amendments in 1986 abolished mandatory retirement; reg- 
ulations concerning long-term disability coverage after age 70 have not 
been issued yet.) 


'3 Many of the plans calling for a contribution level varying by earnings 
did not require an employee contribution up to a specified earnings level. 
Frequently, employee contributions for coverage beyond that level equaled 
the full cost of the additional coverage. In these cases, the plan was 
considered contributory because employees were required to contribute in 
order to participate. If employee contributions were optional, the plan was 
considered noncontributory (wholly employer-financed) and only the basic 
coverage provisions were analyzed. Covered earnings refer to that portion 
of a worker’s earnings which are fully or partially replaced by long-term 
disability benefits. For example, if a plan pays 60 percent of earnings up 
: $3,000, covered earnings are $5,000 ($5,000 times 60 percent equals 

3,000). 


Mental health benefits 
financed by employers 


Employee health insurance plans typically provide 


less extensive coverage for mental disorders 
than for other types of illness; this pattern 


is particularly true for outpatient care 


ALLAN P. BLOSTIN 


Although most employer-financed health insurance plans 
cover mental disorders, benefits have traditionally been 
more restricted than for other illnesses. Coverage for mental 
disorders is usually for shorter periods and maximum dollar 
benefits are often lower. Also, plans commonly pay a 
smaller share of mental health care expenses. 

These differences are more pronounced for outpatient 
mental health care. Coverage of mental health care in a 
hospital is the same as for other types of hospital care for 
four-tenths of the employees in medium and large private 
firms; outpatient mental health care is almost always subject 
to stricter limits than other illnesses. 

Several reasons are commonly advanced for treating men- 
tal health care differently than other types of medical care. 
One reason is that mental disorders are not as easy to define 
as other illnesses.! Also, mental health problems can be 
subjective, with treatment continuing for an indeterminant 
period than when confinement is caused by other illnesses. 
These characteristics are often extended to outpatient care, 
when treatment may be highly elective on the part of the 
health insurance subscriber.” 

This article is based on data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ 1985 survey of benefits for full-time employees in 
medium and large firms. A sample of approximately 1,500 
establishments yielded information on the detailed provi- 
sions of more than 2,200 health insurance plans either fully 
or partially financed by employers. The statistical universe 


EE eee ee 
Allan P. Blostin is an economist in the Division of Occupational Pay and 
Employee Benefit Levels, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


covers 43,000 firms employing more than 23 million 
people.? 


Mental health care coverage 


Prior to the 1940’s, treatment for mental disorders was 
usually provided only in State mental hospitals. Most gen- 
eral hospitals had little, if any, psychiatric facilities. Health 
insurance carriers, which emerged in the late 1930’s, con- 
fined benefits to nonpsychiatric illnesses or disabilities. 
Consequently, mentally ill patients, who might require ex- 
tended periods of hospitalization, were excluded. 

After World War II, genera] hospitals opened onsite psy- 
chiatric clinics and added psychiatrists to their staffs. These 
developments prompted commercial insurance carriers to 
include hospitalization coverage for mental illness. 

Another factor in the growth of mental health benefits was 
the adoption of State laws mandating inclusion of mental 
care in health insurance policies offered by commercial car- 
riers. By 1984, more than half of the States had enacted such 
statutes. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans followed commercial 
carriers into the mental health care field. Historically, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield organizations had very few member 
hospitals with psychiatric facilities, but they began to ex- 
pand their coverage because of greater integration of psychi- 
atric and medical care.* By 1971, all Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans provided mental health coverage in their hospi- 
tal and medical benefits.° 

In the 1950’s, outpatient mental health coverage was in- 
troduced by commercial carriers; by the late 1960’s, it was 
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widespread in plans funded both by commercial insurers and 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Initially, this coverage pro- 
vided the same level of benefits as for nonpsychiatric ail- 
ments. Soon, however, insurers placed limits on outpatient 
mental care to avoid paying for treatment that might con- 
tinue for an indefinite period. 

The pattern set in the 1950’s remains very much in evi- 
dence. Outpatient mental health care generally has special 
limitations on coverage, while for some employees, inpa- 
tient mental care has the same coverage as for other ail- 
ments. In almost all health plans, coverage has been ex- 
panded to include some outpatient mental health care.® 


An overview of coverage patterns, 1980-85 


The 1980-85 employee benefit surveys document the 
extent to which health insurance participants in medium and 
large firms have coverage for mental disorders. Since 1980, 
coverage for care in general hospitals has remained steady 
at 98 to 100 percent of health plan participants. During this 
same period, coverage for outpatient mental health care 
has increased from 93 to 97 percent of participants. (See 
table 1.) 

Survey findings emphasize the marked differences in how 
health insurance plans cover hospital care, as opposed to 
outpatient care, for mental illnesses. While 42 percent of 
participants received the same benefits for mental health 
hospitalizations as for other illnesses in 1985, 5 percent 
received the same level of coverage for outpatient mental 
health care. 

During the 1980-85 period, a large number of partici- 


pants faced stricter limits on mental health care than those 
applied to other illnesses. The proportion of participants 
subject to more stringent limits on hospitalization for mental 
health care increased from 44 to 57 percent, and the propor- 
tion with stricter limits on outpatient care rose from 83 to 91 
percent. 

An examination of health insurance coverage for hospital 
and outpatient mental health care for 1985 follows. Several 
key provisions were studied: limits on days of hospital cov- 
erage; limits on periods covered or dollar amounts payable 
for outpatient care; and coinsurance, stop-loss, and maxi- 
mum lifetime payment provisions under major medical 
coverage. ’ 


Limitations on hospital care 


In 1985, one-half of plan participants had mental health 
care provisions that specifically limited the number of days 
of hospital room and board.® As used in this article, room 
and board includes ancillary hospital services such as drugs, 
blood tests, nursing care, and diagnostic x-ray and labora- 
tory work. 

Limitations on inpatient care for mental illnesses in plans 
other than those sponsored by Health Maintenance Organi- 
zations (HMO’s) are presented in table 2.° Three-fifths of the 
participants had stricter limits on room and board for mental 
health care than for other illnesses. Coverage was limited to 
30 or 45 days per mental illness, or 30 or 60 days per year. 
In contrast, other illnesses were limited to 365 days. 

HMO’s provided fewer days of room and board coverage 
for mental disorders than for other illnesses. Limits on days 


Table 1. Trends in mental health benefits by limits of coverage, medium and large firms, 1980-85 


Limitations 


Subject to separate limitations2 
Limit on days or visits 
Limit on dollars 
Major medical coinsurance limited to 50 percent 
No major medical ceiling on out-of-pocket expenses 
Other limitations4 
Not covered 


Subject to separate limitations2 
Limit on days or visits 
Limit on dollars 


‘During 1980-85, health insurance participation held steady at 96-97 percent of all em- 
ployees covered by the survey. 

2 The total is less than the sum of the individual items because many plans had more than one 
type of limitation. 

3 Not tabulated this year. 


Percent of full-time participants in 
health insurance plans! 


VSte@s 
SEI88 


w= Sw 
<s 
“ow 


93 
10 
83 
20 
58 
54 
(3) 

4 

7 


4 Includes plans requiring copayments or a separate deductible for inpatient or outpatient 
mental health care, or plans where the rate of reimbursement for outpatient i i 
the treatment period. gertbend eo 

5 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual percents May not equal totals. 


of coverage for mental health care in the hospital were 
usually provided on an annual rather than on a confinement 
basis. The most common restriction was 30 days per year, 
but limitations of 45 or 60 days were frequently found. For 
other illnesses, the number of days was usually unlimited. !° 


Limitations on outpatient care 


The term “outpatient” refers to care obtained in the outpa- 
tient department of a hospital as well as for outside services. 
Almost nine-tenths of the participants in non-HMO health 
plans received some outpatient mental health care as a major 
medical benefit. Two-thirds of these participants were in 
major medical plans which imposed limitations on days or 
dollar amounts for such treatment, but not for other care. 
(See table 3.) The most common limitations for mental 
health were: a maximum dollar amount per year, frequently 
$1,000; a maximum dollar amount per day of care, usually 
$10, $20, or $30; and a maximum number of days of care 
per year, most often 50 days. Many plans imposed more 
than one of these limitations. 

Coinsurance levels (the employer’s share of expense) 
payable under major medical insurance benefits differed 


Table 2. Percent of full-time participants in non-Hmo plans 
by maximum number of hospital room and board days for 
mental health care, medium and large firms, 1985 


Percent of 


Limitation on inpatient care participants 


Same number of days as other illnesses 
Maximum days per illness 
Fewer than 30 


Fewer days than other illnesses 
Maximum days per illness 
Fewer than 30 


1 Less than 0.5 percent. 

2 Includes participants in plans where the maximum number of days applied to a specified 
time period such as 1 year. 

3 Includes participants in plans where the maximum number of days was on a lifetime basis 
or a specified time period other than 1 year. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual percents may not equal totals. 


Table 3. Percent of full-time participants in non-Hmo plans 
with major medical coverage for outpatient mental health 
care by special limitations, medium and large firms, 1985! 


Percent of 


Coverage and limitations participants 


Covered without special limitations on days or dollars for outpatient 
mental health care 


Covered with special limitations on days or dollars for outpatient 
mental health care2 
Days per year 
Less than 50 


8 


5 
1 
3 
7 
3) 
4 
3) 
5 
1 
4 
1 


Dollar amount per lifetime 
Less than $10,000 


LSanwmanw--0o 


S 


1 Excludes plans where outpatient limits are combined with room and board limits. 

2 The total is less than the sum of the individual items because many plans had more than one 
type of limitation. 

3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual percents may not equal totals. 


between outpatient mental health care and other outpatient 
services. Where major medical plans provided mental health 
care, 8 of 10 participants had the same coinsurance require- 
ments for hospitalization for treatment of mental illness as 
for other illnesses. (See table 4.) However, only one-fifth of 
these participants were eligible for outpatient mental health 
care at the same coinsurance rate as other types of care. 
Plans commonly paid 50 percent of outpatient mental health 
care expenses, in contrast to the 80 percent for nonpsychi- 
atric ailments typically reported by the employee benefit 
survey. 

Although most plans paid the same coinsurance rate for 
mental health care in general hospitals as for other illnesses, 
some plans had stop-loss provisions for other ailments but 
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Table 4. Percent of full-time participants in non-Hmo plans 
with major medical coverage for mental health care by 
coinsurance provisions, hospital care and outpatient care, 
medium and large firms, 1985 


Care ina 
general 
hospital 


Coinsurance provision Outpatient 


for mental health care 


Total participants in percent 


Coinsurance same as for other major medical expenses . . 
80 percent 
With stop-loss! 
Without stop-loss 
85 percent 
With stop-loss! 
Without stop-loss 
90 percent 
With stop-loss! 
Without stop-loss 
Other fixed percentage 
With stop-loss! 
Without stop-loss 
Variable coinsurance? 


@ 


With stop-loss! 
Without stop-loss 
80 percent 
With stop-loss1 
Without stop-loss 
Other fixed percentage 
With stop-loss! 
Without stop-loss 
Variable coinsurance2 


Bod 


moor Sao! o 


Total with stop-loss 
Total without stop-loss 


85 


1 After individual incurs a specified amount of expenses, the plan pays the remaining ex- 
penses at 100 percent. 

2 After individual incurs a specified amount of expenses, the plan pays the remaining ex- 
penses at a different percent which is less than 100. 

3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual percents may not equal totals. A dash indi- 
cates no participants in the category. 


not for mental illnesses. Participants in these plans are con- 
sidered as having “more restrictive” coinsurance provisions. 
(See table 4.) 

Stop-loss provisions (limitations on out-of-pocket em- 
ployee expenses) also differed for outpatient mental health 
care compared to care for other illnesses. Seven-tenths of 
the participants in non-HMo plans had stop-loss coverage for 
mental health care in the hospital, but less than two-tenths 
had stop-loss coverage for outpatient care expenses. (See 
table 4.) Outpatient expenses, with a typical coinsurance 


rate of 50 percent, would cause the employees to reach their 
plan’s stop-loss limit very quickly if such expenses were 
included. 

Similarly, HMO plans usually placed stricter limits on out- 
patient mental health care. These plans limited coverage to 
20 days per year but rarely had day limits on outpatient care 
for other illnesses. In addition, more than one-half of the 
HMO plans studied required copayments (typically $2 to $25 
per visit) for each day of care. Some HMo plans varied the 
amount of copayment during a year. However, lifetime dol- 
lar maximums on benefits were rare. 


Lifetime maximum payments 


Major medical coverage usually imposes a lifetime ceil- 
ing on payments made by the plan for all insured benefits, 
including those for mental health care. But 1 of 5 plan 
participants covered by the survey also was subject to a 
separate lifetime limit on mental health expenses. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows these separate limits: 


Percent of 

Limit on mental health expenses participants 
Total, sina ics axes dear Sea eae ee 100 
Without a separate lifetime dollar maximum ... . 80 
With a separate lifetime dollar maximum ...... 20 
Less than-$10:000% 22} sete) ih era. - 
ASCO REO, Oiererietet inset teats, innatictdecle emer tAniR.c ioral 4 
SLO00 19.19 0g rere. ct a eerste * 
S2OK00G! betes eGR ER PG Sie Oe eee 2 
$25 OOD ne. chad whe sees oid A a 5 
$30,000 = $49 000 10:4 stati aie aaamae ae 1 
SSO,Q0G x35 ee wa © hee 6 
Moré than $50,000 -<.. os « ss ueen<aee CONTIG 3 


*Under 0.5 percent. 


Most of the major medical plans with a separate lifetime 
limit for mental health care also had lifetime maximums for 
all covered expenses, ranging from $250,000 to $1 million. 
In such cases, mental health expenses drew against the over- 
all lifetime limit. Moreover, there was no correlation be- 
tween the two limits as overall maximums ranged from 
twice to 200 times the mental health limit. Finally, major 
medical plans frequently have a provision which restores 
lifetime maximums by up to $1,000 at the end of a calendar 
year; such provisions do not always apply to separate life- 
time maximums for mental health care. LJ 


——FOOTNOTES——— 
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The protected work environment 


One reason why internal labor markets are created by company policy or 
union agreements is that the industry depends a great deal on informal, 
on-the-job training in which a new worker is taught by supervisors or fellow 
workers. Workers are often unwilling to teach a new worker the skills they 
have learned, for fear that once a young and strong worker acquires the 
skill, he or she may become more productive than older workers and may 
displace them. Acquiring a skill by watching and learning from experi- 
enced workers has been called “stealing the job.” To encourage older 
workers to train new workers, the company has to give them assurance that 
their jobs are protected. Thus, a structured, protected internal labor market 
with rules and due process is developed. 


—Using Labor Market Information in Career Exploration 
and Decision Making: A Resource Guide 
(Garrett Park, MD, Garrett Park Press, 1986), p. 64. 
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Characteristics of workers 
in nonprofit organizations 


Labor force traits of service workers 


in the nonprofit sector are not very different 


from their for-profit counterparts; 


direct estimates and further research are needed 
to give a clearer picture of this rapidly increasing group 


DENIS JOHNSTON AND GABRIEL RUDNEY 


The U.S. economy has been described as “two-tier” with a 
“split personality, languid in manufacturing but dynamic in 
the services sector.”! More precisely, there is a third tier if 
the services are classified into for-profit and nonprofit serv- 
ices. The tertiary nonprofit sector contributes importantly to 
the dynamics of the services economy which experienced 
rapid employment growth between 1970 and 1985.” (See 
table 1.) 

Nonprofit employment accounts for a significant portion 
of the service economy. It is mostly concentrated in the 
subsector identified in Federal Government statistics as 
“other services.” The other services group is a heteroge- 
neous assembly of services that fall outside of such indus- 
tries as transportation, communications, public utilities, fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate. It includes business, 
medical, professional, and personal services, hotels, and 
other industries, many of which have a nonprofit presence 
in varying degrees. 

In response to the employment growth trends in the serv- 
ices sector, labor force analysts have recognized the need to 
distinguish between the private profit-oriented labor force 
and the nonprofit segments. Despite the general lack of data 
on nonprofit activities in Government statistics, a classifica- 
tion according to whether a given organization is profit- 
oriented or nonprofit has been introduced in other studies. 


Denis Johnston, a sociologist and demographer, is a visiting associate 
professor at the School of Business Administration, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Gabriel Rudney is an economist and senior research associate at Yale 
University’s Institution for Social and Policy Studies, Program on Non- 
Profit Organizations. 
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Although the resultant estimates are often crude, they pro- 
vide an additional dimension of description and analysis— 
one that cuts across existing industrial classifications within 
the private service sector. 

This study provides estimates of selected labor force char- 
acteristics and earnings of workers in the nonprofit service 
sector.? It also examines the influence of the services them- 
selves on employment of certain types of workers, depend- 
ing on the occupational requirements, irrespective of for- 
profit orientation. Data are based largely on special 
tabulations of the 1980 Census of Population and on pub- 
lished data from the 1982 Census of Service Industries.* 
Some noteworthy statistics are: 


e At least 7.8 million persons were in the nonprofit labor 
force in 1985. 

e These persons accounted for 7.3 percent of all em- 
ployed workers. 

e The nonprofit labor force is projected to be 8.6 million 
in 1990 and 9.3 million in 1995. 

e The nonprofit labor force has been and will be growing 
faster than total employment over the next decade. 


A nonprofit presence 


A special tabulation of the 1980 Census of Population 
provided selected characteristics data in 23 services identi- 
fied as having a nonprofit presence. But, as mentioned 
earlier, no direct data were available on nonprofits as such. 
A procedure was therefore developed in the study to analyze 
the characteristics based on the extent of nonprofit pres- 
ence.° In this respect, use was made of the nonprofit pres- 


ence estimation in an earlier study by Gabriel Rudney and 
Murray Weitzman.° 

Four groups of industries were identified. (See table 2.) 
Group | industries include seven services which were 
classed as exclusively (or almost entirely) nonprofit in ori- 
entation. Group II consists of the hospitals alone; this group 
was estimated to be 86 percent nonprofit in 1980. Group III 
is made up of five services with a preponderance of non- 
profit employment ranging from 57 to 80 percent. Finally, 
Group IV consists of a varied group of 10 industries whose 
nonprofit components are below 50 percent, averaging close 
to 10 percent. The principle purpose of this grouping is to 
permit an examination of selected characteristics of workers 
employed in industries that are overwhelmingly nonprofit 
(Groups I and II) and to compare the characteristics with 
those of other service employees in industries with a signif- 
icant profit orientation (Groups III and IV). 

Table 2 shows the 23 selected industries by group and the 
number of persons employed in the industries in 1980. A 
total of 9,759,000 workers were employed in these services 
in 1980. Of these workers, more than one-fourth (26.4 per- 
cent) were employed in Group I industries—those that are 
almost exclusively nonprofit. The two industries that domi- 
nated Group I were educational (comprising primary and 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities) and religious 
organizations. Together, these organizations employed 86 
percent of the workers in Group I. Hospitals in Group II (86 
percent of which were classified as nonprofit in 1980) em- 
ployed more than 3 million workers in 1980, while Group 
III industries employed only 1,075,000 workers (about 11 
percent of the total employment in all four groups of indus- 
tries). About three-fifths of the workers in Group III were 
engaged in a variety of “human care” services other than 
hospitals, such as health services not elsewhere classified, 
child day care services or residential care facilities other 
than nursing homes. Finally, the wide range of services in 
Group IV also employed more than 3 million workers. The 
largest of the 10 industries in this group is the nursing and 
personal care industry, employing 928,000 workers (30 per- 
cent of the total in this group). 

The study found that although Groups I and II have a high 
nonprofit presence, there were a number of important differ- 
ences between workers in the two groups. First, in Group I, 


Table 1. 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Year or period employment 


70,880 
90,406 
97,698 


2.43 
1.55 


1 Based on employer-provided information. 
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60 percent of the workers were women, compared with 81 
percent in Group II. Second, the proportion of workers with 
at least 1 year of graduate education was 24 percent in 
Group I, compared with only 9.5 percent in Group II. Third, 
the proportion of professional workers in Group I was 47 
percent, compared with 34 percent in Group II. The workers 
in these two groups also differed considerably with respect 
to the intensity of their labor force attachment. The propor- 
tion of employees working year-round, full time in Group I 
was 43 percent, while for those in Group II it was 60 per- 
cent. Finally, there were important differences between men 
and women with respect to their distribution among specific 
industries within each group. In Group I, for example, one- 
fifth of the men were employed in primary or secondary 
schools, compared with more than two-fifths of the women 
in that group. 

The findings with respect to educational attainment are 
especially noteworthy. The workers in Group I are clearly 
distinguishable from those in the other three groups in that 
they include a much larger proportion of college educated 
workers, and especially workers with postgraduate training. 
Nearly one-fourth of Group I workers have completed at 
least 1 year of graduate study, compared with about 10 
percent among workers in the other three groups. Finally, 
workers in Group | are also distinctive with respect to their 
heavy concentration (nearly half) in professional occupa- 
tions, compared with about one-third in Group II, one- 
fourth in Group III, and one-fifth in Group IV. In contrast, 
workers in Group III industries are much more likely than 
those in the other three groups to be employed in executive 
or administrative-level positions. 

We draw two conclusions from these findings: First, the 
workers who are engaged in predominantly nonprofit orga- 
nizations (Groups I and II) display few characteristics that 
set them off from other service workers. Their outstanding 
differences are their high levels of educational attainment 
and their high concentration in professional occupations. 
Second, the evident heterogeneity between service workers 
in Group I and those in Group II, despite the fact that both 
groups are overwhelmingly nonprofit in orientation, points 
to the obvious fact that the kind of services performed by 
particular service organizations is a far more powerful deter- 
minant of employee characteristics than whether the organi- 


Employment growth in nonagricultural sectors, selected years and periods during 1970-85 


Goods-producing sector | Service-producing sector 


Other services 


Percent 


2 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics, December 1983 for 1970 
and 1980 data; Employment and Earnings, February 1986 for 1985 data. 
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zation in question is profit- or nonprofit-oriented. If, as 
disclosed by our analysis, the workers in nonprofit organiza- 
tions displayed a number of differentiating characteristics, 
the underlying explanation for those differences was more 
likely to be found in the nature of the work performed rather 
than whether that work was nonprofit. The characteristics 
observed in the 1980 census among workers in specific 
industries which have a predominant for-profit presence 
(Groups III and IV) also pertain to the estimated for-profit 
and nonprofit segments of these industries. 

It should be noted, however, that our line of reasoning is 
not necessarily inconsistent with an analysis by Philip 
Mirvis and Edward Hackett which suggested that the more 
important difference between workers in nonprofit and 
profit-seeking services may lie in the realm of attitudes and 
values with respect to nonprofit goals and environments.’ 
Mirvis and Hackett contend that workers in services are 
likely to hold certain unique values and attitudes that would 
predispose them to seek work in such organizations. How- 
ever, such insights remain merely plausible and suggestive, 
and point to the need to supplement objective data with 
subjective data on values, perceptions, and aspirations of 
nonprofit workers. If, as this study found, the nonprofit 
workers do not display significant differences from those in 
for-profit organizations (other than can be accounted for by 
reason of occupation), they may well differ considerably 
with respect to their values and motivations. 


Demographic characteristics 


Educational attainment. The median educational attain- 
ment of the U.S. labor force reached 12.7 years in 1983, 
according to data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. More 
than one-third of the labor force had completed 1 or more 
years of college, and close to one-fifth of all workers had 
college degrees. 

A closer look at the nonprofit labor force reveals that the 
educational attainment of the workers is probably the most 
important feature differentiating them from the labor force 
as a whole. Nonprofit workers were more likely than other 
workers to be both less educated and more educated. That 
is, in 1980, one-third of them (compared with about one- 
fourth of the civilian labor force) had not completed 4 years 
of high school. At the same time, however, one-fourth of 
nonprofit workers (compared with 18 percent of the labor 
force) had completed 4 or more years of college, and nearly 
14 percent (compared with 8 percent of the total labor force) 
had completed at least 1 year of graduate training. This 
broad dispersion of workers in the nonprofit services with 
respect to educational attainment demonstrates the danger of 
generalizing when describing a highly diversified labor 
force. 

Workers in private, higher educational establishments are 
clearly distinguishable from those in most other service in- 
dustries in that they include a much larger proportion of 
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college educated workers, especially those with postgradu- 
ate training. Nearly one-fourth have completed at least 
1 year of graduate study, compared with about 10 percent 
among other nonprofit workers. Finally, workers in higher 
education are also heavily concentrated (nearly half) in pro- 
fessional occupations, compared with less, but still substan- 
tial, representation in other services. 


Occupations. It is clear that the heavy emphasis on educa- 
tional attainment in the nonprofit sector is reflected in the 
occupational distribution. Findings indicate the strong 
weight of professional activities in the nonprofit segment. 
Nearly half (47.9 percent) of the nonprofit service workers 
were employed as executives, administrators, professionals, 
or technicians, and nearly one-third of these workers (31.9 
percent) were classified as professionals. The corresponding 
proportions in the labor force as a whole were 26.6 and 11.8 
percent. 


Women. With respect to the male-female ratio of workers 
in the nonprofit services, the findings are unequivocal. A 
substantially higher proportion of women is common in 


Table 2. Estimated number of employees in nonprofit or- 
ganizations within 23 specified service industries, 1980 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Estimated 

number in 

nonprofit 
organizations 


Estimated 
percentage 
nonprofit 


All groups 


Group |, total 


Elementary and secondary schools 

Colleges and universities 

Libraries 

Job training and vocational education 

Social services, 1.€.C..........0.eeeees 

Religious organizations 

Noncommercial scientific, educational, and 
research organizations 


Group Il, hospitals 
Group Ill, total 


Health services 

Child day care services 
Residential care facilities 
Museums, art galleries and others 
Membership organizations 


Group IV, total 


Radio and TV broadcasting 
Securities, commodities, investments 
Commercial laboratories 

Lodgings, excluding hotels 

Theaters and motion pictures 


Miscellaneous entertainment and 
recreation 
Nursing, personal care 
Legal services 
Business, trade, and others 
Educational services, n.e.c. ............ 


n.e.c. = Not elsewhere classified. 


Note: The estimated percentage nonprofit is based on the methodology used in the Gabriel- 
Rudney and Murray Weitzman study, “Significance of Employment and Earnings in the 
Philanthropic Sector, 1972-1982 (Yale University, Institution for Social Policy Studies, 
Program on Non-Profit Organizations, November 1983), Working Paper No. 77. Esti- 
nae are based on the 1980 census. See footnote 5 for an explanation of the method- 
ology. 


Table 3. Selected demographic characteristics of the nonprofit labor force, 1980 


Characteristic 


Marital status 


Never married 
Married 


Less than 12 years 
12 years 

13 years or more 
13-15 years 

16 years 

17 years or more 
17-18 years 

19 years or mroe 


Executive-administrative 
Professional 


Service 
All other 


Year-round full time 
Part-year, part time 


16 to 34 years 
35 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


Women as 
a percent 
of total 


Percentage distribution 


1 Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups, therefore, the sums will not equal totals. 


most of the nonprofit services. More than two-thirds (67.8 
percent) of these workers were women, compared with 42.6 
percent of the employed civilian labor force as a whole. The 
preponderance of women in hospital work stands out at 81 
percent. 

The proportion of women is particularly high among 
workers who are widowed, divorced, or separated. (See 
table 3.) Also evident is the relatively high concentration of 
women at two intermediate levels of educational attainment: 
persons completing 12 years of schooling (high school grad- 
uates with no college education) and persons completing | 
to 3 years of college, but not graduating (table 3). In con- 
trast, women were seriously underrepresented among the 
ranks of the highly educated workers. This descrepancy is 
especially pronounced among workers in certain service 
industries (such as legal services). Only one-fifth of the 
workers with 1 or more years of graduate education were 


women. 
The proportion of women among the different occupa- 


tional groups also varied considerably from that of the men. 
While women were underrepresented in executive or admin- 
istrative positions as well as in primarily blue-collar or 
skilled labor jobs, they tended to be heavily concentrated in 
sales and administrative support jobs (formerly termed 
“lower white-collar”). Women were also fairly well repre- 
sented in professional jobs; presumably, there are signifi- 
cant opportunities of employment for professional women 
(table 3). 


Full- and part-time employment. _ It is evident that workers 
in nonprofit services are more likely than other workers to 
be employed less than year-round, full time. Only about 52 
percent of the nonprofit service workers were employed 
year-round, full time in 1980, compared with close to four- 
fifths of workers in the civilian labor force as a whole. 
The difference between male and female nonprofit work- 
ers with respect to the proportions who worked year-round, 
full time is also quite large. In higher educational institu- 
tions, for example, only 31 percent of the women, but 60 
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percent of the men, worked year-round, full time. Overall, 
fewer than half of the women, compared with nearly two- 
thirds of the men, worked year-round, full time (table 3). 


Age. Nonprofit workers do not differ significantly from 
others with respect to age distribution; about 14 percent of 
both categories were age 55 or over in 1980. The substantial 
increase in services to the elderly reflect their growing share 
of the population. But equally important is the growth of the 
older segment of the labor supply that is anticipated in the 
course of the next 20 years, reflecting the aging of the 
postwar baby-boom cohorts. 


Racial and ethnic minorities. Our findings with respect to 
the presence of racial or ethnic minorities disclose no signif- 
icant differences between the workers in the nonprofit seg- 
ments of the service industries and the labor force in gen- 
eral. For example, blacks constituted about 11 percent of 
both groups in 1980. However, whereas black women made 
up less than half of black workers in the labor force as a 
whole, they constituted nearly three-fourths of black work- 
ers in nonprofit services (table 3). 


Earnings 


Rudney and Weitzman had estimated that total earnings 
in the nonprofit sector were $81.7 billion in 1982—S.4 
percent of total U.S. payrolls.* They found that total earn- 
ings more than tripled from an estimated $25.3 billion in 
1972. This rather spectacular growth in earnings reflected 
both 1.9 million new jobs generated in the nonprofit sector 
during that decade and rising average earnings of nonprofit 
workers. They also found that the rise in earnings of hospital 
workers benefited more from an increase in average relative 
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wages than from the otherwise substantial growth of hospi- 
tal employment during the decade. By contrast, earnings of 
workers in private, higher educational establishments 
lagged behind those of other nonprofit workers, generally 
because these institutions experienced both slow employ- 
ment growth and slow earnings growth during the decade. 

Earnings accounted for a major share of costs of nonprofit 
operations. Rudney, in an earlier study, estimated that 
wages, salaries, and supplements in 1980 accounted for 58 
percent of the total outlays by nonprofit organizations.” This 
labor input represented 84 percent of the value added by the 
nonprofit sector. (Value added excludes goods and services 
purchased by nonprofits from others, such as energy and 
materials. ) 

While the high labor cost may give the impression that 
overall, the nonprofit sector is labor intensive, the percent- 
age of labor input can vary considerably among the specific 
services, as Ronald Kutscher and Jerome Mark discov- 
ered.!° For example, they found radio and television serv- 
ices had one of the lowest labor-capital ratios among the 
services. 

The earnings data in this study are cross sectional, using 
the 1982 Census of Service Industries. The census provided 
the opportunity to compare earnings of nonprofit workers 
with earnings of their for-profit counterparts. It provided 
payroll data specifically for nonprofit organizations, but its 
coverage was deficient because it excluded hospitals, educa- 
tional institutions, and religious organizations, and did not 
distinguish between full- and part-time workers. By com 
parison, the 1980 Census of Population covered all of the 
services, but did not distinguish between nonprofit and for- 
profit organizations. 


Table 4. Annual earnings per employee in selected for-profit and nonprofit service industries, 1982 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Number of 


Sporting and recreation camps 

Research and development labs 
Management consulting and public relations 
Theatrical services 

Bands and orchestras 

Membership sports and recreation clubs 
Skilled nursing care facilities 

Nursing and personal care n.e.c. 


Legal aid societies and services .. . . 
Child day care services 

Individual and family social services 
Job training and vocational rehabilitation 
Residential care 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


SOURCE: 1982 Census of Service Industries. 
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Percent PE ig eagle Number of employees per 
S lanealll organization: nonprofit 


Note: These data do not distinguish between full- and part-time employment. 


The 1982 census of services showed that workers in the 
covered nonprofit segment earned less than four-fifths as 
much, on average, as their for-profit counterparts. This may 
be attributable in part to the larger amount of part-time 
workers in nonprofit organizations. Overall, averages can 
be deceiving. Actually, the ratio of nonprofit to overall 
earnings varied considerably among the specific services— 
from a low of 48 percent among nonprofit workers in job 
training and vocational rehabilitation services to a high of 
131 percent among nonprofit workers in health services (not 
including hospitals), child day care services, and a variety 
of individual and family social services. In general, non- 
profit workers in health and social services, together with 
those in research and development were among the indus- 
tries that appeared to have enjoyed significantly higher pay 
than their for-profit counterparts. (See table 4.) 

However limited, these data raise questions about certain 
Mirvis and Hackett findings. First, Mirvis and Hackett 
concluded from an analysis of data from the Quality of 
Employment Survey that nonprofit employees earn less than 
for-profit employees. They attributed this to the low pay 
policy of nonprofits, but they also use this finding to point 
out that lower pay is acceptable to nonprofit employees 
because of a variety of intrinsic job benefits that nonprofit 
employees receive. However, the 1982 census of services 
shows that nonprofit employee earnings often exceeded 
those of their profit-oriented counterparts in a number of 
services. 


Second, the 1982 census found that the average number 
of employees (full and part time) on nonprofit payrolls was 
considerably larger than that of for-profit establishments in 
the same industries. Only among hotels and other lodgings 
were the nonprofit establishments smaller than those in the 
for-profit segment. This size discrepancy was especially 
marked among the research, testing, and consulting estab- 
lishments, in which the nonprofit organizations were more 
than five times as large, on average, as the for-profit firms. 
By contrast, Mirvis and Hackett found that nonprofit or- 
ganizations were smaller, on average, than corresponding 
for-profit establishments and that tendency to smallness ex- 
plains, in part, the earnings differential. As stated earlier, 
the 1982 census of services cannot provide conclusive evi- 
dence in this respect. No separation was made between 
employees who were paid for full- or part-time work. Also, 
hospitals and educational institutions, two services that have 
a significant nonprofit presence, are excluded from the 1982 
census. Yet, it is generally accepted that nonprofit hospitals 
and educational institutions are larger employers than the 
average for-profit employer in those services. 


IT MUST BE REITERATED that the numbers in this study are 
derived on the basis of plausible assumptions from data that 
do not provide direct estimates. Obviously, such estimates 
are at best a pioneering effort to gain further insight into this 
important group of workers. We hope that direct estimates 
of the nonprofit labor force will be obtained from the 1990 
Census of Population. 


—F OOTNOTES——— 


! New York Times, May 30, 1985. 


2 Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2175 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, December 1983), table 67 and Employment and Earnings (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, February 1986). 


3 Handbook of Labor Statistics, for 1970 and 1980 data, and Employ- 
ment and Earnings, February 1986, table B-1 (preliminary estimates), for 
1985. 


4 Employment based on household-provided information is estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census. Source data are obtained from the population 
censuses and sample surveys of households. Employment based on 
employer-provided information is estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Source data are obtained from sample surveys of employing 
establishments. 


5 The procedure by which these estimates were derived is as follows: 


Step 1: The 23 services previously identified as having a significant 
nonprofit presence (by Gabriel Rudney and Murray Weitzman) were clas- 
sified into four groups according to the proportion of nonprofits (see text 
for details). 


Step 2: The demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of workers 
in each of the four groups (as obtained from a special tabulation of the 1980 
Census of Population) were then assumed to pertain equally to all workers 
in a given group, whether or not they were employed in the for-profit or 
nonprofit segments of that group. 

It is clear that this assumption is fully defensible with respect to workers 
in Group I, who are almost exclusively nonprofit, and also for those in 
Group II (hospitals), 86 percent of whom were previously estimated to be 
working in the nonprofit segment of that industry. The assumption is 
somewhat weaker with respect to workers in Group III, two-thirds of whom 
were estimated to be nonprofit, and it is quite weak with respect to workers 
in Group IV, only one-eighth of whom were estimated to be working in the 
nonprofit segment. However, it is arguable that workers employed in any 


of these 23 service industries will tend to have many socioeconomic char- 
acteristics in common because of the kind of work they perform, regardless 
of their employment in the for-profit or nonprofit segments of that particu- 
lar industry. 


© Gabriel Rudney and Murray Weitzman, Significance of Employment 
and Earnings in the Philanthropic Sector, 1972-1982 (New Haven, CT, 
Yale University, Institution for Social and Policy Studies, Program on 
Non-Profit Organizations, November 1983), Working Paper No. 77. 

The employment data in this study relate to payrolls, not to individual 
persons who are employed. Despite the fact that the same person may hold 
more than one job (and thus appear on more than one payroll), the overall 
count of employed persons is about 10 percent higher than the count of jobs 
on nonagricultural payrolls. The difference reflects the net effects of a 
number of conceptual and procedural differences between the household- 
provided and employer-provided data. Also, according to the Rudney- 
Weitzman estimates, over 99 percent of total employment in nonprofit 
industries falls within the “other services” subsector. Hence estimates of 
both the amount of nonprofit employment in this subsector and estimates 
of the characteristics of such workers provide close approximations for total 
nonprofit employment in the economy as a whole. 


7 Philip H. Mirvis and Edward J. Hackett, “Work and work force char- 
acteristics in the nonprofit sector,” Monthly Labor Review, April 1983, pp. 
3-12. 


8 Rudney and Weitzman, Significance of Employment and Earnings. 


9 Gabriel Rudney, A Quantitative Profile of the Nonprofit Sector (Yale 
University, Institution for Social and Policy Studies, Program on Non- 
Profit Organizations), Working Paper No. 40, p. 7. 


10 Ronald Kutscher and Jerome Mark, “The Service Sector in the United 
States,” paper presented at the American Economic Association, December 
1982. 
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Workers at the minimum wage or less: 
who they are and the jobs they hold 


EARL F. MELLOR 


The current debate over changing the Federal minimum 
wage—whether it should be increased, by how much, who 
might benefit or lose from an increase, and what the increase 
might cost—has raised a large number of questions: How 
many persons are working at or below the minimum wage? 
Who are they? What jobs do they hold? How have their 
numbers changed over the years? How many are earning just 
above the current minimum? 

Answers to many of these questions can be derived from 
data obtained through the Current Population Survey (cps), 
a monthly survey conducted for the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics by the Bureau of the Census. The cps provides data on 
unemployment and the size and makeup of the Nation’s 
labor force. While other surveys conducted by the BLS 
through employers provide the most accurate and detailed 
data on average earnings by industry and geographic area, 
these surveys generally yield no information on the charac- 
teristics of individual workers and do not identify workers 
who might be working at or below the minimum wage. In 
contrast, the focus of the cps is on individuals. The survey 
obtains the hourly earnings rate for each member of the 
household who is reported as being paid an hourly rate.! 
Thus, the cps identifies those workers whose wages are at, 
below, or just above the minimum. In 1986, hourly paid 
workers represented about three-fifths of the Nation’s 96.9 
million wage and salary workers, and their median hourly 
earnings were $6.33.7 


Overview 


This report focuses on the 5.1 million workers paid hourly 
rates (including 3.3 million who usually work part time) 
identified through the cps during 1986 as earning the pre- 
vailing Federal minimum wage ($3.35 per hour) or less.? 
The report also looks briefly at workers with wage rates up 
to $1 above the minimum. 

The current minimum, which has been $3.35 per hour 
since January 1981, was established by the 1977 amend- 


Earl F. Mellor is an economist in the Division of Labor Force Statistics, 
Office of Current Employment Analysis, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. In 1986, about 3.5 
million workers were reported as earning exactly $3.35, and 
1.6 million were reported as earning less. Together, these 
wage earners constituted 8.8 percent of all hourly paid 
workers. In 1981, 7.8 million workers, about 15 percent of 
the hourly paid workers, received the minimum rate or 
lower. So, while the minimum wage has remained un- 
changed for more than 5 years, the number of workers 
whose earnings were either at or below it has declined 
considerably. 

The presence of a sizable group of hourly paid workers 
receiving less than $3.35 does not necessarily indicate wide- 
spread violations of the Fair Labor Standards Act, because 
a number of exemptions to its minimum wage provisions 
exist. These exemptions include employees in outside 
saleswork, low-volume retail trade and service firms, and 
seasonal amusement establishments. Furthermore, tips, 
which are not part of the stated hourly rate, can partially 
fulfill the minimum wage requirement.* 


Characteristics 


For the most part, those workers earning $3.35 or less in 
1986 were young. About 37 percent were teenagers and an 
additional 23 percent were 20 to 24 years old. Among 
teenagers alone, the proportion of workers earning $3.35 or 
less was 32 percent. This proportion declined with increas- 
ing age to 4 percent for the 35- to 44- and 45- to 54-age 
groups, but then rose to 14 percent for the 65 and over 
category. 

About 12 percent of women earned hourly wages at or 
below $3.35, about double the proportion among men. Only 
among part-time workers (those who usually work less than 
35 hours per week) were men slightly more likely than 
women to be paid at or below the minimum wage; this is 
because men who are working part time tend to be young, 
while women are spread more evenly throughout the age 
range. Overall, part-time workers were nearly six times as 
likely as full-time workers to be paid $3.35 or less. While 
part-time workers made up about one-quarter of all workers 
paid hourly rates, they accounted for nearly two-thirds of 
those workers at or below $3.35. (See table 1.) 

Just under 2 percent of husbands, but 7 percent of wives, 
earned the prevailing minimum wage or less. Among 
women maintaining families (without a husband present), 
the proportion earning the minimum wage or less was about 


Table 1. Employed wage and salary workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or below the prevailing minimum wage, by 


N 1 
nat boise, Percent distribution 


At or below $3.35 


Below 
oa | | | 


selected characteristics, 1986 annual averages 


Characteristic 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over 57,529 
16 to 24 years 15,649 
16 to 19 years 5,727 

25 years and over 41,880 


Men, 16 years and over 29,666 
16 to 24 years 8,154 
16 to 19 years 2,881 

25 years and over 21,512 


Women, 16 years and over 27,863 
16 to 24 years 7,495 
16 to 19 years 2,846 

25 years and over 20,368 


16,110 

13,966 
Women who maintain families 3,457 
Men who maintain families 938 
Other persons in families 13,480 
Persons living alone 5,228 
Persons living with nonrelatives? 4,351 


Race, Hispanic origin, and sex 


48,713 
25,186 
23,527 


7,216 
3,666 
3,550 


4,715 
2,886 
1,829 


42,808 
25,099 
17,709 


14,721 
4,567 
10,153 


1 Excludes the incorporated self-employed. 
2 Also includes persons in families where the husband, wife, or other person maintaining the 
family is in the Armed Forces, and persons in unrelated subfamilies. 


10 percent. Other family members, primarily sons and 
daughters, were far more likely to earn $3.35 or less, with 
an incidence of almost 20 percent; this group accounts for 
just over half of all minimum wage workers. 

A look at minimum wage workers by race and ethnicity 
shows that only a slightly higher proportion of blacks and 
Hispanics than whites earned $3.35 or less—about 10 per- 
cent versus 8.6 percent. Unlike white and Hispanic women, 
who were about twice as likely as men to be paid at or below 
the minimum wage, black women were only half again as 
likely as black men to receive this amount. 

Not surprisingly, the highest proportion of workers with 
hourly earnings at or below $3.35 was found among those 
workers with the fewest years of schooling completed. For 


Percent of all workers 
paid hourly rates 


At or below $3.35 


At or below $3.35 


Note: Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race; thus, they are included among the 
numbers for whites and blacks. 


example, 10 percent of workers age 25 and over with only 
8 or fewer years of education earned $3.35 or less, as did 
5 percent of those finishing high school but no college; 
however, only 2 percent of those workers finishing at least 
5 years of college earned the minimum wage or below. 
Altogether, workers who had not completed high school 
accounted for almost two-fifths of those workers age 
25 years and over whose hourly wage was $3.35 or less. 
Among the four broad census geographic regions, the 
Northeast had the lowest proportion of hourly workers at or 
below $3.35 (6.7 percent), and the South had the highest 
(10.7 percent). At the narrower geographic division level, 
the proportions ranged from 4.2 percent in the New England 
States to 13.3 percent in the East South Central States.° 
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Table 2. Employed wage and salary workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or below the prevailing minimum wage, by 


occupation, 1986 annual averages 
(in thousands) 


below $3.35 
Occupation x a ie 


Total, 16 years and over 


Managerial and professional specialty 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Professional specialty 


Technical, sales, and administrative support 
Technicians and related support 
Sales occupations 
Administrative support, including clerical 


= 
ANwo BAD 


Service occupations 
Private household 
Protective service 
Service, except private household and protective 


Precision production, craft, and repair 
Mechanics and repairers 


Operators, fabricators, and laborers 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 
Transportation and material moving 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers and laborers 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


o — 


1 Excludes the incorporated self-employed. 


Table 3. Employed wage and salary workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or below the prevailing minimum wage, by 


industry, 1986 annual averages 
Number of workers! 


Total At or below $3.35 Total 


paid 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Service-producing industries 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale trade 


a 
wn 


ba ey Be 
ROOD 


Other services industries 
Business and repair services 
Personal services 


Professional services 
Forestry and fisheries 


1 Excludes the incorporated self-employed. , 
2 Percent not shown where base is less than 50,000. . Nore: Dash represents zero or rounds to zero. 
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n= 
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Occupational and industrial groups 


Among the major occupational groups, the proportion of 
workers whose earnings were at or below $3.35 was as high 
as 25 percent for service workers overall, and 53 percent for 
private household workers. Just over half of all employees 
with earnings at the minimum wage or below were in service 
jobs, a field that accounted for three-quarters of the workers 
with wages below $3.35. At the other extreme, only about 
1 percent of the executive, administrative, and managerial 
workers; technicians; and precision production, craft, and 
repair workers were in this low-earning category. (See 
table 2.) 

A look at more detailed occupational data shows that 39 
percent of the 4.5 million hourly workers employed in food 
service jobs earned $3.35 or less; about half of these work- 
ers had stated hourly rates below $3.35. Retail and personal 
service salesworkers also had a high incidence of minimum 
wage earnings, 16.5 percent. The 2.5 million employed as 
food service workers and as retail and personal service 
salesworkers alone accounted for half of all minimum wage 
workers. However, many people working in these occupa- 
tions receive tips and commissions which supplement (to 
varying degrees) the hourly wages received. 

The proportion of workers with earnings at or below the 
minimum wage was greater in the private than in the public 
sector. In the private sector, the proportion was 9 percent: 
3 percent in goods-producing industries and 13 percent in 
service-producing industries. In the public sector, the inci- 
dence was 6 percent. (See table 3.) 

Among the major industrial groups, the proportion of 
workers at $3.35 or less was highest in private households 
(48 percent), retail trade (22 percent), entertainment and 
recreation (19 percent), and agriculture (18 percent). Retail 
trade alone accounted for more than half of all minimum 
wage workers, but as noted before, this industry employs 
many food service workers and salesworkers, some of 
whose earnings are supplemented by tips or commissions. 
However, in many industries, the proportion of workers 
with hourly rates at or below the $3.35 minimum did not 
exceed 2 percent. These industries included mining; con- 
struction; durable goods manufacturing; transportation, 
communications, and public utilities; hospitals; and the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Earning just above $3.35 


Another area of current interest, particularly in any dis- 
cussion of a possible increase in the minimum wage, is the 
number of workers whose wages were just above the $3.35 
rate. The $4.35 boundary is noteworthy because it is close 
to the current minimum adjusted for the change in consumer 
prices since January 1981. The 1986 data show that about 
600,000 persons earned $3.36—$3.49 an hour, 2.9 million 
earned $3.50—$3.74, 1.5 million earned $3.75—$3.99, and 
4.6 million earned $4—$4.35. Altogether, these 9.6 million 


workers, 17 percent of all those paid by the hour, reported 
hourly earnings up to $1 above the current minimum wage. 
The number of these workers who would be directly affected 
by a minimum wage increase would, of course, depend 
largely on the level at which a new rate would be set, and 
on the extent to which employers might continue to pay 
some groups of workers above the minimum wage. 

Of the 9.6 million workers, exactly one-quarter were 
teenagers, and another quarter were young adults age 20 to 
24 years. Women age 25 years and over accounted for an 
additional 35 percent of this population. (See table 4.) In 
general, the groups with relatively high proportions of 
workers earning $3.35 or less also had relatively high pro- 
portions of workers earning $3.36 to $4.35; for example, 
about 42 percent of teenagers, 24 percent of young adults, 
17 percent of wives, and 19 percent of women maintaining 
families were in this category. In contrast, only 5 percent of 
husbands were in this $3.36-$4.35 category. Women were 


Table 4. Employed wage and salary workers paid hourly 
rates with earnings between $3.36 and $4.35 per hour, by 
selected characteristics, 1986 annual averages 


Number of 
’ workers! 
(in thousands) 


Percent 


Characteristic distribution 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
25 years and over 


Men, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
25 years and over 


Women, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
25 years and over 


Family relationship 


Husbands 

Wives 

Women who maintain families 
Men who maintain families 
Other persons in families 
Persons living alone 

Persons living with relatives? 


Race, Hispanic origin, and sex 


1 Excludes the incorporated self-employed. 


2 Also includes persons in families where the husband, wife, or other person maintaining the 
family is in the Armed Forces, and persons in unrelated subfamilies. 


Note: Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race; thus, they are included among the 
numbers for whites and blacks. 
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nearly twice as likely as men (21 versus 12 percent) to earn 
in the $3.36-$4.35 range, while blacks and Hispanics (both 
about 19 percent) had only slightly higher proportions than 
whites (16 percent) in this earnings category. 


IN SUMMARY, the 5.1 million workers with earnings at the 
minimum wage or below consisted largely of young persons 
and women. The majority were part-time workers and 
mostly in service and sales occupations. Because many of 
these workers have earnings from tips and commissions 
supplementing their hourly wage, the proportion actually 
earning $3.35 or less among workers paid hourly rates may 
be overstated by the numbers presented here. However, 
among workers not paid an hourly rate—for example, 
salaried workers or those paid at daily rates or piece rates— 
there may be some who have average hourly earnings of 
$3.35 or less; their numbers cannot be reliably estimated 
from the survey data.© About 9.6 million workers paid at 
hourly rates were reported as earning between $3.36 and 
$4.35 per hour (that is, up to $1 above the current minimum 
wage); their demographic characteristics were very similar 
to those of workers earning the minimum wage or 
below. 


FOOTNOTES—— 


1 See BLs Measures of Compensation, Bulletin 2239 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1986) for a complete description of the earnings series available 
from the Current Population Survey as well as from other BLS surveys such 
as the Current Employment Statistics Survey, Area Wage Surveys, and 
Industry Wage Surveys. 


2 Information for 1984 was published in Earl F. Mellor and Steven E. 
Haugen, “Hourly paid workers: who they are and what they earn,” Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1986, pp. 20-26. 


3 Some States and the District of Columbia have minimums different 
from the Federal level. For example, four of the New England States had 
minimums of $3.45-$3.55 during part or all of 1986. The District of 
Columbia has minimums which differ by occupation and industry, such as 
a $4.50 rate in beauty culture occupations in 1986. Many States have 
minimums at or below $3.35. In cases where an employee is covered by 
both State and Federal minimums, and the rates differ, he or she is entitled 
to the higher wage. 


4 See Report of the Minimum Wage Study Commission, vol. I, p. 107, 
for a more complete list of full and partial exemptions. 


5 The Northeast region includes the New England States: Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; and 
the Middle Atlantic States: New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
South includes the South Atlantic States: Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia; the East South Central States: Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee; and the West South Central States: Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


© Crude estimates of the hourly earnings of all wage and salary workers 
can be made by dividing usual weekly earnings by usual weekly hours. 
However, an error of as little as $1 or 1 hour in the reported numbers can 
result in an “above minimum wage” earner estimated as earning below, or 
vice versa. In a situation where a small error can make a large analytical 
difference, hourly earnings estimated by a procedure requiring precise 
reponses to two separate questions may not be reliable. For information on 
a test to gauge the accuracy in reporting of earnings data, see Larry 
Carstensen and Henry Woltman, “Comparing Earnings Data from the cps 
and Employer Records,” Proceedings of the Social Statistics Section 
(American Statistical Association, 1979), pp. 168-73. 
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Revisions of State and local area 
labor force statistics 


VALYRIE K. LAEDLEIN 


With the release of January 1987 data, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics introduced its annual revision of labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data for States and local 
areas. These revisions incorporate more current and com- 
prehensive data that become available after initial estimates 
are made. This report presents, for the first time, detail on 
the revision procedure and a brief analysis of the differences 
between preliminary and revised estimates. 


Background 


The Local Area Unemployment Statistics program pro- 
duces civilian labor force data for all States, metropolitan 
areas, counties, and cities with a population of 25,000 or 
more. In addition to their variety of uses by private industry 
and individuals, the data constitute one of the bases for the 
allocation of Federal funds to States and local areas under a 
variety of programs administered by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Department of Labor, 
and others. 

The underlying concepts and definitions of all labor force 
data published from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics program are consistent with those of the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS), a survey of about 59,500 households 
conducted monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. All annual average data for 
States are drawn directly from the cps. Monthly cps data are 
used directly as the official labor force levels only for the 11 
largest States and two large areas.' These States and areas 
have a sufficiently large sample in the cps to yield monthly 
estimates that meet BLS standards of reliability. 

For the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia, 
as well as for all areas, monthly estimates are developed by 
State employment security agencies, using the prescribed 
methodology from the Local Area Unemployment Statistics 
program. This methodology, commonly referred to as the 
“Handbook” methodology, uses establishment data derived 
from the Current Employment Statistics program and ad- 
ministrative data on State unemployment insurance 
claimants to develop the labor force estimates for these 
States and areas.” These derived Handbook estimates are 
adjusted by incorporating statewide monthly cps data to 
arrive at the official preliminary estimates. 


Revision process 


The annual revision process, also called benchmarking, 
adjusts preliminary monthly estimates and _ historical 


eee 
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monthly and annual average data by taking into account 
updated population estimates, revised employment figures 
from the Current Employment Statistics program, newly 
available decennial census data, and changes which occur 
from time to time in the geographic definitions of statistical 
estimating areas or in the estimating methodology. 
Revisions to area data are made annually for 2 years of 
historical data (the minimum required for legislative pur- 
poses). Therefore, at any given time, BLS will have newly 
benchmarked area data for the most recent 2 years, plus 
preliminary monthly estimates for the current production 
year. Historical Handbook estimates at the statewide level 
are revised as necessary for all years in the database. Conse- 
quently, the fully consistent series for all States extend back 
to at least 1976. Indeed, data are available as far back as 
1970 for many States, as well as for New York City and the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Statistical Area. 


Incorporation of updated population estimates. CPS an- 
nual average labor force data are revised each year to reflect 
new annual statewide population estimates issued by the 
Bureau of the Census for the most recent year or years. 
These revisions are often described as adjustments for up- 
dated “population controls.” Monthly statewide data for the 
revised year(s) are adjusted correspondingly to reflect the 
new annual average data. Therefore, each year BLS issues a 
revised monthly and annual average State labor force data 
series for all affected years. Table 1 shows the effect of 
revisions to population controls by comparing, for 1985, the 
original cps annual average unemployment levels with the 
revised levels. 

The nature of the methodology for estimating local area 
labor force data suggests that any revisions to statewide 
estimates necessitate a change in area estimates to maintain 
consistency between the State and area data series. Inde- 
pendent estimates of the levels of employment and unem- 
ployment are created for geographically exhaustive Labor 
Market Areas within each State; estimates for counties and 
cities within those areas are disaggregated from the inde- 
pendent Labor Market Area estimates. For both employ- 
ment and unemployment, the sums of all Labor Market Area 
estimates are then forced to add up to the adjusted statewide 
estimates, using a straight-line ratio adjustment. Therefore, 
because of this procedure of additivity adjustment, revisions 
to State estimates (such as those effected by population 
controls) will automatically require the revision of all area 
estimates. 


Adjustment for revised employment inputs. Prior to the 
annual revision process of the Local Area Unemployment 
Statistics, the Current Employment Statistics program con- 
ducts its own revision process, using statistics from a uni- 
verse count of industry employment as its benchmark. The 
revised Current Employment Statistics data become the new 
employment inputs (or benchmark) on which revised Local 


Table 1. Difference between cps preliminary and revised 
estimates (based on updated population controls) of un- 
employment levels, by State, 1985 annual averages 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Preliminary | Revised gape! 
estimates | estimates | Amount Porter 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


District of Columbia 
Florida 
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Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


1 
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0 
0 
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0 
0 
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Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
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New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
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South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


ooo 
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Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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Area Unemployment Statistics Handbook estimates for 
States and local areas are based. All independent estimates 
developed by using the Handbook methodology are af- 
fected, as are data for local areas disaggregated from the 
Labor Market Areas. 


Incorporation of decennial census data. _ Breaks in series, 
requiring historical revisions, are created when BLS incorpo- 
rates new decennial census data for States and local areas 
into labor force estimates. Decennial census data, like CPs 
and Local Area Unemployment Statistics estimates, are 
based on place of residence. However, employment data 
from the Current Employment Statistics program are based 
on employees’ “place of work” because the data come from 
a survey of business establishments. To make these employ- 
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ment data consistent with the cps, “residency-adjustment 
ratios” are applied to the monthly employment data derived 
from the Current Employment Statistics program. These 
residency-adjustment ratios are developed by using decen- 
nial census data and Current Employment Statistics data for 
the census year. Several years after each decennial census, 
new residency-adjustment ratios are developed by incorpo- 
rating updated census data and are used in creating the 
monthly Handbook estimates for the remainder of the 
decade. To provide for consistent historical data, previous 
years’ estimates (within the decade) must be revised using 
the new ratios. For example, the new residency-adjustment 
ratios for the 1980’s were developed in late 1985. All esti- 


Table 2. Difference between preliminary and revised esti- 
mates (benchmarked to cps annual averages) of unemploy- 
ment levels, by State, 1986 annual averages 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Difference 


Preliminary 
estimates Revised 
estimates Amount Percent 


2.2 
0 

2.7 
11 


185 

28 

aes 110 

Arkansas 94 
California 892 
Colorado 126 
66 

Delaware 14 
District of Columbia 25 
Florida 320 
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Georgia 178 
24 
4 

461 
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100 
67 

Kentucky 156 

Louisiana 261 
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Illinois 
Indiana 
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Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
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Table 3. Difference between preliminary and revised esti- 
mates (benchmarked to cps annual averages) of civilian 
unemployment rates, by State, 1986 annual averages 


[Percent of labor force] 
Preliminary | Revised ' 
9.6 9.8 K 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 


Illinois 
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Kentucky 
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Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
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mates since that time have been based on the new ratios, and 
data were revised historically back to 1980. 


Changes in geographic definitions. The U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget periodically changes the geo- 
graphic definitions of Metropolitan Statistical Areas, and 
other Labor Market Areas under which all Federal data 
collection is conducted, to conform with changes in the 
distribution of population. Revisions to historical data are 
required to produce a consistent time series. For example, in 
March 1985, with the publication of January 1985 data, the 
geographic definitions of many metropolitan areas, which 
were designated as Labor Market Areas, were changed by 
the addition or deletion of component counties. Historical 
data for redefined Metropolitan Statistical Areas and Pri- 


mary Metropolitan Statistical Areas were revised to reflect 
the new definitions used in current data estimation; more- 
over, because of the additivity adjustment procedure, the 
data for all other Labor Market Areas within each State were 
affected and were also revised.* 


Changes in estimating methodology. Revisions are also 
necessary when a change or enhancement in the estimating 
methodology is approved and instituted. To ensure consis- 
tency in the entire data series, a new or changed methodol- 
ogy must be used not only in current estimates, but also in 
revising historical estimates. Such methodological changes, 
therefore, are only instituted at the beginning of a calendar 
year and are required to be included in the revisions of all 
historical data. 

Each of these adjustments illustrates the significance of 
the benchmarking process and the reasons for the inconsis- 
tency between newly revised, benchmarked data and unre- 
vised, unbenchmarked data. Tables 2 and 3 illustrate the 
impact of the benchmarking process on_ preliminary 
statewide unemployment estimates. In both tables, unpub- 
lished preliminary annual average data for 1986 (calculated 
using published monthly data) are compared with the offi- 
cial 1986 cps annual average data for each State. Table 2 
presents the difference in the preliminary and revised unem- 
ployment levels, and table 3 compares civilian unemploy- 
ment rates. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE EFFECT of the annual revision process 
on the preliminary estimates varies by State and area, de- 
pending on the degree to which new inputs differ from the 
original inputs. The revised figures, however, are always 
considered to be a more accurate reflection of the actual 
labor market situation. hl 


——FOOTNOTES——- 


1 cps direct-use States are: California, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas. The two cps direct-use areas are: New York City and the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

2 For more detailed information on the Local Area Unemployment 
Statistics methodology, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 1982), Chapter 4. 

3 See “Revisions in Definitions for Metropolitan Areas,” Employment 
and Earnings, March 1985, pp. 6-11. 


Occupational pay structure in 
nursing and personal care facilities 


According to a Bureau of Labor Statistics wage survey,! 
occupational pay levels in nursing and personal care facili- 
ties spanned a broad range in September 1985, reflecting the 
diversity of skills required of the workers and where they 
were employed. Among 22 metropolitan areas studied, pay 


levels were usually highest in New York and generally low- 
est in Houston.” (See table 1.) 

Earnings information was developed for full- and part- 
time workers in 15 occupations, accounting for three- 
fourths to nine-tenths of an area’s nursing home em- 
ployment. The occupations were selected from two 
major employee categories—professional/technical and 
nonprofessional. 

Locality averages for full-time general duty nurses typi- 
cally fell between $9 and $10 an hour, with the lowest 
recorded in Buffalo ($8.33) and the highest in New York 
($13.15). Within an area, general duty nurses usually aver- 
aged 20 to 30 percent more than licensed practical nurses 
and 1 to 14 times more than nursing aides. On the other 
hand, head nurses usually averaged 10 to 20 percent more 
than general duty nurses. Nursing aides, the most populous 
occupation studied, averaged from $3.65 an hour in Hous- 
ton to $8.87 in New York, but typically had earnings be- 
tween $4 and $5. 

Similarly, other job averages tended to cluster between 
the highest and lowest area pay levels: licensed practical 
nurses, between $7 and $8.50 an hour; activities directors, 
housekeepers (who supervise the cleaning staff and perform 
some cleaning duties), and maintenance workers, between 
$6 and $7.50; cooks, between $4.50 and $6; and cleaners, 
food service helpers, and laundry workers, between $4 and 
$5. 

Separate earnings information was also developed for 
full- and part-time workers in each of the surveyed occupa- 
tions. Part-time workers were found in almost every occupa- 
tion studied. In nearly all areas, average hourly earnings for 
part-timers were typically less than for full-time employees, 
but the wage differentials rarely exceeded 15 percent. One 
exception to this pattern, however, was among professional/ 
technical occupations in Milwaukee, where nearly three- 
fifths of the professional/technical employees worked part- 
time. In six of the seven occupations, part-timers posted 
slightly higher average earnings than full-time workers. 

Surveywide pay levels in full-time jobs typically rose 3 to 
6 percent annually between May 1981 (when a similar nurs- 
ing home study was conducted)? and September 1985. Dur- 
ing this period, wages and salaries in service industries 
increased an average of 7.1 percent a year, nationwide, 
according to the Bureau’s Employment Cost Index. 

Paid holidays, most commonly 6 to 9 days annually, were 
provided to at least nine-tenths of the full-time professional/ 
technical and nonprofessional employees in nearly all areas 
in September 1985. Virtually all full-time employees were 
provided paid vacations after qualifying periods of service. 
Typical vacation plans were at least | week of vacation pay 
after 1 year of service, 2 weeks after 2 years, 3 weeks after 
5 years, and 4 weeks after 10 years or more. 

Hospitalization, surgical, basic medical, and major med- 
ical insurance, for which the employer paid at least part of 
the cost, covered at least nine-tenths of the full-time workers 
in one-half of the areas and a majority in nearly all remain- 
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Table 1. Pay ranges for selected occupations, nursing and personal care facilities, 11 metropolitan areas, September 1985 


Average hourly earnings of full-time workers 


Occupation Lowest Highest Mid-range of area 
Pay levels paying area Pay levels pay levels! 


Registered nurses: 
Head nurses Buffalo 
General duty nurses Buffalo 
Other professional/technical: 
Activities directors Houston 
Dietitians? Kansas City 
Licensed practical nurses Atlanta 
Occupational therapists? Seattle 
Physical therapists4 Los Angeles 
Nonprofessional: 
Cleaners Houston 
ats Atlanta 
Food service helpers . . ie Houston 
Groundskeepers® ............ ‘ hy Dallas 
Housekeepers Houston 
Laundry workers Houston 
Maintenance workers Detroit 
Nursing aides Houston 


1 Of the areas analyzed, one-fourth reported occupational averages at or above the average 
range shown; one-fourth reported occupational averages at or below the range of averages shown. 
Mid-ranges are not provided for occupations where data were publishable in fewer than one-half 
of the areas studied. 


ing areas. Provisions for life and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance were also widespread. Dental in- 
surance covered the majority of the full-time workers in 
New York, San Francisco, and Seattle, but less than one- 
half in the other areas. Sickness and accident insurance 
covered four-fifths of the professional/technical and nonpro- 
fessional workers in New York, about one-half in Detroit, 
and between one-tenth and two-fifths in most other areas. 
Long-term disability insurance plans, found in 19 areas, 
were generally available to no more than one-fifth of an 
area’s full-time work force. 

Retirement pension plans, in addition to Social Security, 
covered nine-tenths of the full-time workers in New York, 
at least seven-tenths in Buffalo-Niagara Falls, nearly three- 
fifths in Milwaukee, almost one-half in Philadelphia, and 
between one-tenth and two-fifths of the employees in 14 
areas. In most areas, employers typically paid the entire cost 
of these pensions. Retirement severance plans were reported 
in 15 areas, and applied to one-tenth or less of the full-time 
workers. 

The 2,498 nursing and personal care facilities within the 
scope of the survey—those with at least 20 workers—em- 
ployed approximately 289,000 workers in September 1985. 
Just over three-fifths were in full-time professional/technical 
or nonprofessional positions and nearly three-tenths worked 
part-time in these jobs. The remainder were in executive, 
administrative, or office clerical positions, or were members 
of a religious order. 

Area employment in nursing homes tended to reflect the 
population sizes of the localities studied. For example, New 
York, the most heavily populated area in the survey, had the 
largest nursing home employment (40,546), followed by 
Philadelphia (24,367), Los Angeles-Long Beach (22,317), 
Chicago (20,686), Boston (19,885), Minneapolis-St. Paul 
(18,600), and Detroit (16,835). These seven areas ac- 
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Los Angeles $11.06-$12.22 
New York 9.25-10.60 


New York 6.20-7.31 
New York 8.68-10.69 
New York 7.20-8.50 
New York - 

New York - 


New York 4.20-4.99 
New York 4.86-5.98 
New York ; 4.11-4.88 
Minneapolis = 

New York 6.01-6.99 
New York i 4.20-5.10 
New York ; 6.13-7.08 
New York 4.10-5.04 


2 Comparisons were made in 18 areas. 
3 Comparisons were made in 8 areas. 
4 Comparisons were made in 9 areas. 
5 Comparisons were made in 7 areas. 


counted for nearly three-fifths of the workers employed in 
nursing homes in the 22 areas studied. Employment in the 
remaining 15 areas ranged from 4,228 in Miami-Hialeah to 
14,305 in St. Louis, but most of them recorded between 
6,800 and 11,000 employees. 

Nursing homes primarily providing skilled nursing care 
around the clock employed just over four-fifths of the full- 
time workers in the survey. The remainder (nearly one-fifth) 
worked in facilities providing limited nursing and health- 
related care. These establishments, offering routine health 
care and employing a licensed practical or registered nurse 
on at least one shift, were common in three areas: Houston 
(90 percent of the full-time work force), Dallas-Fort Worth 
(58 percent), and Boston (39 percent). 

Two-fifths of the full-time nonprofessional employees 
and nearly one-fifth of the full-time professional/technical 
workers were in facilities with collective bargaining agree- 
ments covering a majority of these employment groups. 
New York had, by far, the largest proportion of union work- 
ers in the industry—three-fourths of the professional and 
nine-tenths of the nonprofessional full-time workers. 

A comprehensive report on the survey findings, Industry 
Wage Survey: Nursing and Personal Care Facilities, Sep- 
tember 1985 (Bulletin 2275), may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, Dc 20402, or 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Publications Sales Cen- 
ter, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 


—— FOOTNOTES ——— 


' Earnings data exclude premium pay for overtime and for work on 
weekends, holidays, and late shifts, as well as the value of room, board, 
and other prerequisities provided in addition to cash wages. 

? Areas are Metropolitan Statistical Areas as defined by the U.S. Office 
of Management and Budget through June 1983. 

3 See Industry Wage Survey: Nursing and Personal Care Facilities, May 
1981, Bullet in 2142 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 


Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in August is based on information collected 
by the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Number of 
workers 


Contracting Plumbers Association of Brooklyn and Queens (New York) Plumbers 2(:} tsi trees eas cee 1,500 


General Contractors Association (Hawaii) .......... 0000 ce ee eee eee Carpentersina sia venetian ep otereneiee 2,400 
General Contractors Association and one other (Hawaii) ............ MCADOLETS Ss aac cacemncere ne aie eran 1,500 
General Contractors Association and one other (Hawaii) ............ Operating Engineers ............. 1,500 
Mechanical Contractors Association, pipefitters (Washington, DC) .... | Plumbers ............-...-.+-55 1,800 
Mechanical Contractors Association (New Orleans, LA) ...........- Plombers! sacra ces sce terse gets Mie 2,500 
National Electrical Contractors Association (Boston, MA) .......-... Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......... 2,000 
National Electrical Contractors Association (Atlanta, GA) ..........- Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......... 1,900 
National Electrical Contractors Association, American Line Builders Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......... 1,500 
Chapter (Interstate) 
POOMMOKOUUCES Totnes. cates 5s New York-New Jersey Bakery Employers Council (Interstate) ....... Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco 2,500 
Workers 
aici 2 SRM peomiocengecagres Metropolitan Rigid Paper Box Manufacturers Association Paperworkers *./viy-tet elcome te 1,000 
(New York) 
Delaware Valley Set-Up Box Association (Pennsylvania) .........-. Paperworkers pemicry: 9 acces ae oer 1,200 
Fabricated metal products ........ Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Ilion, NY) ..........e see eee eee ee Employees’ Mutual Association (Ind.) . 1,100 
Blectnical products .....---..---- Leviton Manufacturing Co. (New York, NY) .......-00-s-+e eee eee Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......... 1,400 
Transportation equipment ........ Beech Aircraft Corp. (Interstate) ... 2.00.26... cess cece rece ees Machinists. sc crnirsscien sealcucccts te 4,000 
General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat Division (Groton, CT) ....... Marine Draftsmen Association ..... 1,150 
Communication 202. 6s.c ees Western Union Corp. (Interstate) ......... 6. eee eee eee eee eee eee Telegraph Workers .............. 6,500 
General Telephone Co. of Florida (Florida) ..............++++0005 Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......... 7,900 
OTAIITITAGE cia Siaie, «4 Blctitel sibs et>.:« Kroger Co. (Michigan) .......-06.0 cess erect eect ee ete ee eens Food and Commercial Workers .... 4,200 
Food Employers Council, Inc. (California) .....-...-..++0++se0-+ Food and Commercial Workers .... 65,000 
Farmer Jack Food Stores (Michigan) ..........---.0eeeeeeeeeeees Food and Commercial Workers .... 5,100 
RestaramtS ucts seeder esc eye els ws Golden Gate Restaurant Association (San Francisco, CA) ........... Hotel Employees and Restaurant 1,600 
Employees 
ANSUPANCO Sete ice atthe sea eect Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Michigan (Michigan) ...............++- ‘AUto" WOrKeIs, sicauite 6 nesoc samuel 3,000 
DEEN IC CCAM terse Mee creietar symone Maintenance Contractors Association of New England, building Service Employees ris. asters = as 7,000 
cleaning (Boston, MA) 
Public 
OUG ATION) giln sisharcres cists eit eee aces California: Garden Grove teachers .........02-20ccecrseccreerees Education Association (Ind.) ...... 1,800 
Delaware: Christina School District, teachers ......-.-...---++-00- Education Association (Ind.) ...... 1,050 
Florida: Brevard County teachers ..........-.-e eee e cess reer trees Teachers :cinecs ban arates AM os Bhs sree 2,900 
Lee County teachers 2.0.0.5... .60 00sec eee e erent e eens Education Association (Ind.) ...... 2,000 
TEshO VE OISE EACHELS Mile aks Opes sczsste eee ars 0!a10) ovale loge elle epsteraietine o otehsjornt Education Association (Ind.) ...... 1,200 
Illinois: Chicago Board of Education, teachers .......-...-++++++++ MCACHENS: .. acti cocters asp wicurtetae ye Mowe 26,000 
Chicago Board of Education, custodians ...........-..-.-- Service Employees .............. 4,500 
Chicago Board of Education, cafeteria employees .........- Hotel Employees and Restaurant 3,000 
Employees 
Elgin Board of Education, teachers .......-.-.+-+++++++++ Elgin Teachers Association (Ind.) .. 1,400 
University of Illinois clerical ............--+0.ee seen eee Service Employees! 7.5...) -20- =i 1,300 
Indiana: Indianapolis teachers .........-- ++ 0-20 sees reece nets Education Association (Ind.) ...... 2,850 
South Bend teachers) 00... sinew ce cee vue ee oe sigs ee ne Education Association (Ind.) ...... 1,550 
Maryland: Carroll County Board of Education, teachers ............ Education Association (Ind.) ...... 1,100 
Nebraska: Lincoln teacherS<. 02. ...0. 0.0 ccc cece eect e eet ene ne Education Association (Ind.) ...... 1,700 
Omaha Board of Education, teachers .............++4-5- Education Association (Ind.) ...... 2,450 
New York: New York City Board of Education, secretaries ......... Teachers ee eee ser eo ee eels 3,650 
New York City Board of Education, school lunch room State, County and Municipal 1,000 
employees Employees 
New York City Board of Education, school crossing guards .. | State, County and Municipal 1,800 
Employees 
City University of New York ........-.-.+0+e eee reese Professional Staff Congress (Ind.) .. 13,500 
Ohio: Cleveland Board of Education, teachers ........-....0200+55 Meachers ees dee Se toonts estas 5,000 
Columbus Board of Education, noninstructional ............- State, County and Municipal 2,350 
Employees 
Tennessee: Knoxville Board of Education, teachers ............+-+- Education Association (Ind.) ...... 1,700 
Washington: Seattle Community College faculty .......-..-.++.+-: TOACRErS wrcag oeecieuhin, fojeeis manila 1,500 
Law enforcement ...........-.-- Seattle Police Department ............-+e0+ sees renee Police Officers Guild (Ind.) ....... 1,000 


| Affiliated with AFL-CIO except where noted as independent (Ind.). 
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Developments 1n 
Industrial Relations 


Mack Trucks, Auto Workers settle 


Mack Trucks Inc. and the Auto Workers settled on a 
53-year agreement, ending drawn-out negotiations that, to 
some extent, pitted the union’s national leadership against 
its local union leaders, as well as against the company. The 
intraunion difficulties emerged at the end of 1986, when 
each of the local unions negotiated separate labor cost reduc- 
ing agreements with Mack in response to the company’s 
request for aid in improving its competitive position in the 
truck manufacturing industry. The union’s International Ex- 
ecutive Board rejected the accords—which had been ap- 
proved by union members at the local level—because the 
terms were not uniform and were viewed as inadequate, 
particularly in regard to job security provisions. In the past, 
the union had generally negotiated master wage and benefit 
terms for all plants, followed by local settlements on issues 
peculiar to the individual plants. 

The new master accord, which superseded the remainder 
of a 3-year accord scheduled to expire in October 1987, 
provided for an 85-cent to $1.10 an hour cut in pay, which 
had averaged $14.50 an hour. The cuts were effective on 
various dates: immediately for 80 office employees in 
Hagerstown, MD; on June 8 for 3,000 production workers at 
Hagerstown and 120 employees in Somerset, NJ; and on 
November 2 for 5,000 employees in Allentown and Ma- 
cungie, PA. The cut will be partly restored on January 1 of 
1990, 1991, and 1992, when the workers will receive 15- 
cent increases. They will also continue to receive automatic 
cost-of-living pay adjustments, subject to a 1-cent diversion 
from each quarterly adjustment to finance training 
programs. 

In the benefits area, the employees gave up 1 week of 
paid vacation and three casual paid holidays. 

In return for the compensation cuts, Mack agreed to a new 
program guaranteeing employment to 90 percent of the 
work force, modeled after programs the union had negoti- 
ated in the automobile and farm and construction equipment 
industries. 


“Developments in Industrial Relations” is prepared by George Ruben of the 
Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary 
sources. 
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Mack also agreed to— 

e No further outsourcing of work from existing plants. 

e No transferring of work to other company plants. 

e No closing of existing plants for any reason except 
reduced sales demand. 

e Make improvements in the Hagerstown and Macungie 
facilities. 

e Increases in normal pensions totaling $2.15 a month for 
each year of service, flat increases in early retirement 
benefits of $25 a month in each of the first 3 years and 
in the fifth year and $50 in the fourth year, and $200 
lump-sum payments to current retirees in each of the 
first 3 years and in the fifth year. 

e Insurance improvements, including a $6,000 increase 
in life insurance and a $50 a week increase in sickness 
and accident benefits. 


A major issue in the talks that awaited an arbitrator’s 
decision was whether the 1,500 employees to be affected by 
the planned November 1987 closing of the truck assembly 
unit in Allentown will have priority rights to 850 jobs at a 
new plant opening in Winnsboro, sc. The arbitrator also was 
to decide if the Auto Workers representation rights would 
extend to the new plant. 


Food processors curb health care costs 


About 8,000 employees of food processing companies 
were covered by a settlement that contained changes de- 
signed to moderate health care cost increases. The 3-year 
benefits accord between the Grain Millers union and Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Pillsbury Co., ConAgra, Inc., and Interna- 
tional Multifoods Corp. succeeded a 1984 agreement that 
introduced some health care cost containment provisions. 

The 1987 contract changes included the addition of sev- 
eral surgical procedures to the list of those that must be 
performed on an outpatient basis to qualify for reimburse- 
ment, an increase in the number of procedures requiring 
second medical opinions, an increase from $25 to $75 in 
health costs which an employee must accumulate before 
submitting a claim, and a $10,000 limit on reimbursable 
private duty nursing care. 

Other settlement terms included a $20 increase in the 
$200 a week sickness and accident benefit; $100 increases 


in the $1,000 lifetime limit on orthodontic procedures and in 
the $1,000 annual limit on other dental procedures; a $4,000 
increase in the $26,000 maximum life insurance, which 
applies to 20-year employees; and increases in disability and 
early retirement pensions. 

The settlement did not cover wages, which are specified 
in agreements the union and the individual companies nego- 
tiated at various times. 


Arbitrator rules union properly certified 


A 7-year dispute between Mueller Steam Specialties and 
the Molders’ and Allied Workers’ Union ended when an 
arbitrator ruled that “the union was properly certified by the 
[National Labor Relations] Board as bargaining representa- 
tive” for production and maintenance employees in the com- 
pany’s Lumberton, Nc, plant. The arbitrator also ordered the 
parties to begin negotiations on an initial labor contract. 

The dispute began in 1980, when Mueller challenged the 
Board’s certification of the results of an election in which 
the employees voted 89 to 46 in favor of being represented 
by the union. In succeeding years, the Board’s administra- 
tive law judges and the Board itself ruled against the com- 
pany and ordered it to begin bargaining but these decisions 
were, in turn, also appealed. 

The decision to use binding arbitration to end the dispute 
resulted from a meeting between Howard D. Samuels, Pres- 
ident of the AFL-clo’s Industrial Union Department and 
Harold Marko, President of Core Industries, owner of the 
valve manufacturing plant. Samuel’s efforts to resolve the 
dispute resulted because his union participated in the orga- 
nizing campaign at the plant. 

After the arbitrator’s decision, Samuels characterized the 
case as an illustration of the “inadequacy of our labor laws 
and, even more, of the procedures which the NLRB follows 
today.” 


New York State workers get pay equity increase 


More than 47,000 employees of the State of New York 
received increases in annual salaries averaging $800 as a 
result of a pay equity study. The study, completed in 1985, 
was authorized in 1982 collective bargaining settlements 
between the State and employee unions. Of the $68 million 
available for carrying out the plan, $37.8 million was used 
to raise the pay of 35,000 female employees and 17,000 
minority employees in 239 job classifications. Most of the 
increases went to clerical, secretarial, low-level blue-collar, 
and hospital workers. 

About $5 million was used for geographic and hazardous 
duty pay adjustments, and the balance of the $68 million 
will be used for additional equity, geographic, and haz- 
ardous duty adjustments. Six classifications were down- 
graded, but the lower salary rates apply only to future 
workers. 


Governor Mario M. Cuomo hailed the equity pay adjust- 
ments, saying they indicated the State’s and the unions’ 
recognition of the “economic rights of women and minori- 
ties” and a “determination to end pay discrimination forever 
in the service of New York State government.” 

Rand Condell, president of the Public Employees Federa- 
tion, contended the State planned to use the study findings 
to reduce the salaries of 20,000 future members of his 
union, which represents professional, scientific, and techni- 
cal employees. However, a State official denied such intent, 
saying that the extent of downgradings will not be known 
until job questionnaires are completed and analyzed for all 
jobs in the unit. 


OSHA issues standards for field workers 


Secretary of Labor William Brock announced a Federal 
field sanitation standard for farmworkers, apparently ending 
a long controversy over the issue. Secretary Brock said, 
“Basic human decency demands that the suitable drinking 
water, toilets, and handwashing facilities called for in this 
standard—fundamental needs taken for granted at other 
American worksites—be provided these workers.” 

Under the new standard drafted by the Department of 
Labor’s Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OsHA), employers of 11 or more field workers are required 
to provide potable drinking water by May 30 and toilet and 
handwashing facilities by July 30. 

OSHA estimated that 471,600 farmworkers, about one- 
fourth of whom are migrant workers, employed on roughly 
54,000 farms will be covered by the standard, designed to 
protect the workers against communicable intestinal dis- 
eases; heat-related illnesses; urinary tract infections; and 
exposure to agricultural chemicals. The estimated cost of 
the standard is $24.1 million, but it is expected to save $49 
to $74 million through reduction of parasitic infections 
alone. 

Farms with fewer than 11 employees are exempt from the 
new standard, but are subject to State standards. (The Con- 
gress prohibits OSHA from enforcing its regulations on farms 
with fewer than 11. employees.) 

Although the battle over working conditions has been 
waged in the courts and in the Congress since 1973, the 
immediate development leading to adoption of the Federal 
standard came in March 1987, when Brock determined that 
an insufficient number of States had acted on his request that 
they adopt standards of their own to obviate the need for 
Federal regulation. Also, in March the pro-migrant Farm- 
workers Justice Fund obtained a court order directing the 
Department to implement a Federal standard. The Depart- 
ment was seeking a rehearing, contending that the order was 
an unwarranted intrusion on executive authority and set a 
dangerous precedent for court review of future agency ac- 
tions. The Department did not challenge the need for a 
Federal standard. et 
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Book Reviews 


Will the labor movement go forward? 


Unions in Transition: Entering the Second Century. Edited 
by Seymour Martin Lipset. San Francisco, CA, ICS 
Press, 1986. 506 pp. $29.95. 


In this volume, Professor Seymour Martin Lipset has 
brought together a group of prominent academicians and 
other notables in the field of labor to examine the challenges 
facing U.S. unions at a time of apparent economic and 
political decline. The key questions to be addressed, Lipset 
tells us in his preface, are the inability of unions to enroll 
new members, an accompanying loss of political influence, 
and what can be done to reverse these trends. Unfortunately, 
not only do the answers to these questions not emerge with 
any clarity in this collaborative effort, even more signifi- 
cantly, a number of key issues are either ignored or given 
only cursory treatment. 

Part I is designed to place American unions in a historical 
perspective, a job ably done by A. H. Raskin and Walter 
Galenson, both reaching optimistic conclusions regarding 
the future. In sharp contrast, Leo Troy’s contribution, “The 
Rise and Fall of American Trade Unions,” predicts a “state 
of decline,” citing support losses in total membership and 
the proportion of the labor force organized. The underlying 
logic here seems to be that recent developments will con- 
tinue unabated into the future, a questionable assumption 
indeed. As a matter of fact, Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
for 1983-86 point to a modest downturn in the total number 
of workers represented by unions, a concept which Troy 
consistently refuses to recognize, limiting himself instead to 
a dues-paying count which he computes on the basis of dues 
or per capita tax receipts. Even assuming that this method 
can be uniformly applied to all unions—which, inciden- 
tally, it can’t—at best it would only yield a figure on those 
in union ranks who have met their full financial obligation 
for an entire year, hardly a realistic measure of actual union 
strength in a given industry, occupation, or region. 

Part II deals briefly with an international comparison 
(Canada, Japan) and Part III is devoted to an economic 
analysis by Richard B. Freeman and Daniel K. Benjamin of 
union wage gains, productivity, and profitability. The inclu- 
sion of an article in this section by Morgan Reynolds, argu- 
ing for an end to “legal immunities and privileges of 
unions,” seems to be out of place because it offers little 


economics but instead is an impassioned plea for a repeal of 
all labor relations legislation and for a return to the days 
before the New Deal when “justice, liberty, equality of 
income and general prosperity” flourished under the rule of 
the common law. 

The public sector is the subject of articles by David Lewin 
(focusing on sanitation workers) and Joseph W. Garbarino 
(college faculty) in Part IV, while an analysis of public 
opinion polls, by Lipset, and a recital of shortcomings on 
internal union democracy, by Herman Benson, form Part V. 
Both are informative, but no new ground is broken here. 

Part VI, Participants’ Observations, starts off with Gus 
Tyler’s spirited defense of the AFL-CIO’s February 1985 pol- 
icy recommendations, “The Changing Situation of Workers 
and Their Unions,” which, among other points, calls for a 
broad range of services (low cost credit cards, legal serv- 
ices, and health and auto insurance) to be offered to union 
and nonunion workers alike. A progress report of sorts on 
these efforts is given by AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland 
but, not surprisingly, neither author subjects these programs 
to any kind of critical analysis. Finally, a striving for bal- 
ance must have caused Lipset to have asked Alexander B. 
Trowbridge, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, to give us a “Management Look at Labor Rela- 
tions.” The activities of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Committee for a Union-Free Environment are not 
mentioned; instead, the author points to new employee- 
oriented approaches in human resource management which 
render unions superfluous. Perhaps to some, these policies 
may appear to be state-of-the-art; to others, however, they 
sound like an updated version of the findings of the old 
human relations school. 

In a concluding chapter, Lipset tries to find an explana- 
tion for the differences in the current status of the U.S. and 
Canadian labor movement. Why is one faltering and the 
other thriving, given the similarity of their economic en- 
vironments? The answer, it seems, lies not in their legal 
structure or in employer policies, but in Canadian cultural 
and political values derived from a “more communitarian 
orientation.” 

Although the authors have ranged far and wide, one looks 
in vain for a trenchant discussion of some of the major 
challenges facing organized labor today. For example, the 
issues surrounding labor-management cooperation and other 
quality of worklife programs are left to scattered references. 


Also lacking is a thorough discussion of labor’s political 
role, the alleged failure of current legislation and adminis- 
trative bodies to protect workers against unfair practices 
and, above all, the reasons for the unremitting opposition of 
employers to unions. Contract concessions, two-tier wage 
systems, and the end of pattern bargaining are among the 
topics for which this oddly detached volume finds little 
room. 

To be sure, organized labor is indeed in a time of transi- 
tion, but those who are given to facile predictions may well 


ponder the experience of Professor George Barnett, an em- 
inent labor authority of his day, who assured the American 
public that there was “no reason to believe that . . . unionism 
will so revolutionize itself . . . or to become in the next 
decade a more potent social influence than it has been in the 
past decade.” 

These words were written in 1932! 


—HArry P. COHANY 


Department of Management 
George Mason University 


What are the real issues? 


Industrial Relations: Origins and Patterns of National Di- 
versity. By Michael Poole. Boston, MA, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1986. 258 pp. 


The subject matter of industrial relations is complex, and 
its contours are not easily defined. In the most general 
sense, its roots reside in the development of production 
systems in which workers are divorced from the ownership 
or management of enterprises. This gives rise to the need for 
rules and procedures for the determination of wages, hours 
of work, and other conditions of employment through col- 
lective bargaining, employer policy, or government action. 
The parameters of industrial relations systems will tend, 
sometimes dramatically, to change through time. 

Michael Poole, a senior lecturer in the Department of 
Business Administration and Accountancy in the University 
of Wales Institute of Science and Technology, has sought to 
provide, in /ndustrial Relations: Origins and Patterns of 
National Diversity , a framework for the analysis of national 
differences in industrial relations systems. His focus is on 
those factors that make for divergence rather than uniform- 
ity even among democratic countries in a high stage of 
industrial development and with predominantly market 
economies. He argues that if comparative industrial rela- 
tions is to become in some sense a distinct academic disci- 
pline, clues to types of divergence must be sought in broad 
differences in social structure; that analysis should be inter- 
disciplinary and explanatory rather than merely descriptive; 
and that the time frame should be historical as well as 


contemporary. 


The book is divided into four parts. The first presents 
Poole’s conception of the principles and frameworks appro- 
priate for comparative analysis. In this section and through- 
out the book, numerous diagrammatic presentations are 
given that are designed to clarify the textual discussion. 

In the second part, chapters are devoted to each of the 
“actors” in industrial relations systems—managers and em- 
ployers’ associations, labor and trade unions, and the state. 

The third part consists of the application of the principles 
of comparative analysis as developed by Poole to three areas 
of industrial relations. The first of these is industrial con- 
flict. The second is termed industrial democracy, by which 
Poole means worker participation through trade unions, 
works councils, codetermination, quality-of-life programs, 
and other institutional devices in decisions affecting the 
terms of the labor bargain or other aspects of company or 
industry policy. The third area relates to the determination 
of occupational pay and the distribution of national income. 
Something of the flavor of Poole’s approach is suggested by 
the statement (p. 173) that “although variability (in pay and 
income distribution) is ultimately attributable to strategic 
choices , these are essentially shaped by ‘subjective’ mean- 
ings which focus orientations and outcomes (notably culture 
and ideology), coupled with the constraints of the wider 
environment (economic, political and sociodemographic), 
organizational structures (the impact of multinational corpo- 
rations), and the distribution of power amongst the ‘actors’ 
and the ‘larger’ society.” 

In a brief concluding section, Poole holds (p. 197) that 

. a further substantial advance in the discipline of in- 
dustrial relations would be feasible if theoretical and re- 
search endeavor had a more pronounced comparative em- 
phasis.” Toward this end, he has sought to provide a 
conceptual basis for analysis and explanation. It was a diffi- 
cult undertaking, and Poole does not claim that his work has 
resolved many of the theoretical problems. Indeed, it is not 
clear, at least to this reviewer, that its insight, except possi- 
bly on the question of convergence, greatly exceeds that 
contained in John Dunlop’s /ndustrial Relations Systems 
published almost three decades ago. However, it should be 
read by those planning to undertake comparative research, 
for it does direct attention to the many variables that require 
consideration. These can be extracted from the book despite 
the use of a terminology and an excess of sociological jargon 
that is often intimidating. 


(73 


—H. M. Douty 
Washington, DC 


Book notes 


Directory of U.S. Labor Arbitrators: A Guide for Finding 
and Using Arbitrators. By Courtney D. Gifford and 
William P. Hobgood. Washington, The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., 1985. 445 pp. $40. 
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The Directory is intended to aid labor and management in 
the direct selection of an individual arbitrator or in the devel- 
opment of permanent arbitrator panels to be used on a rotat- 
ing basis. 

Designed to meet the needs of arbitrators, union officials, 
managers, and others, the Directory provides biographical 
data on more than 1,800 practicing labor arbitrators in the 
United States. Each biography contains information on pro- 
fession, education, professional certification, experience on 
permanent panels, arbitrated issues, arbitrated industries, 
address and telephone number. 


The Directory also contains the Code of Professional Re- 
sponsibility for Arbitrators and procedures and rules of the 
American Arbitration Association and the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 

This publication is available from BNA Books, Distribu- 
tion and Customer Service Center, 9435 Key West Avenue, 
Rockville, MD 20850-3397. 


Collective Bargaining and Labor Relations. 2d ed. By E. 
Edward Herman, Alfred Kuhn, Ronald L. Seeber. En- 
glewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1987. 621 pp., 
bibliography. 

This second edition has been revised and expanded to 
reflect the major changes that have taken place in the labor 
relations arena. The authors have attempted to capture the 
effect of some of these changes—economic fluctuations, 
foreign competition, and new technologies. 

The chapter on “The Question of the Bargaining Unit” 
provides comprehensive coverage of different types of 
units. It examines the role and significance of National 
Labor Relations Board decisions and discusses single em- 
ployer, multiemployer, and craft bargaining units. 

The formulation of proposals, bargaining books, tactical 
moves, sources of data, and bargaining procedures are some 
of the issues addressed in the chapter on “Preparation for 
Bargaining.” 

The subject of management and union security is dis- 
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cussed in some depth and provides insights into the broader 
nature of collective bargaining. 


Women in Management Review. Andrew Ede, managing 
ed. Wembley, England, Anbar Management Publica- 
tions in association with the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission, 1985, Vol. 1, No. 1. 71 pp. Published quar- 
terly. £25, England; £40, United States. 


Designed to assist women in their everyday management 
functions, this journal includes articles on women’s man- 
agement styles; the need for training and development, and 
the cost-effectiveness of women’s career development. This 
issue also includes some 40 abstracts from periodicals 
worldwide. 


Primer on Employee Retirement Income Security Act. By 
Barbara J. Coleman. Washington, The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., 1985, 150 pp. $18, paper. 


Summarizes the major provisions of the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974 (ERISA) and provides 
background on the law’s development and its administration 
since passage. Although the word “retirement” appears in 
the title of the law, a wide range of other benefit plans are 
also covered. These programs are called “employee welfare 
plans.” 

In nontechnical language, the book describes which em- 
ployee benefit plans are protected by ERISA and which are 
exempt; how pension plans are governed; the policies and 
procedures of the Federal agencies responsible for adminis- 
tering ERISA, and the criminal and civil sanctions included in 
the act. Provisions affecting “employee welfare plans,” such 
as health care, disability, and accident plans, are also 
described. 

A glossary of key terms is provided to assist the reader 
with some of the more technical aspects of the law. 

This book will be of special interest to benefit plan admin- 
istrators, personnel managers, labor relations managers, and 
union Officials. 


Current 
Labor Statistics 


Schedule of release dates for major BLS statistical series 
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ontents—Continued 


Productivity data 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, data seasonally adjusted ........... cece eee cece ee eee cece eee 89 

43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity ........ 0... c cece eee eect e sete center eee csseet ec eee esses cccoces scenes 90 

44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices .......- 6+. seer cere seer eee tet e seen ses eses 90 
International comparisons 

45. Unemployment rates in nine countries, data seasonally adjusted ......-.-- 6. esses eee reer eee sent eee t nese eee ses se ses 91 

46. Annual data: Employment status of civilian working-age population, ten countries ....... +++ .+e seers eee eset eee terete es 92 
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Injury and illness data 

48. Annual data: Occupational injury and illness incidence rates ...... 2.61.60 eee ee eee eee eee ete eee eee ees 94 


Schedule of release dates for BLs statistical series 


Series Release Period dapstee Period Period 
date covered covered covered 


Employment situation July 2 June August 7 July September 4 August 

Producer Price Index July 10 June August 14 July September 11 August . 
July 22 June August 21 July September 23 

Real earnings July 22 June August 21 September 23 


Major collective bargaining 
settlements July 28 1st 6 months 


Employment Cost Index July 28 2nd quarter 


U.S. Import and Export 
Price Indexes 2nd quarter 


Productivity and costs: 
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Nonfinancial corporations August 3 2nd quarter 


Nonfarm business and manufacturing . . August 31 2nd quarter 


NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series collected 
and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: series on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, collective bargaining settlements, consumer, 
producer, and international prices, productivity, international comparisons, 
and injury and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, the data in each 
group of tables are briefly described, key definitions are given, notes on the 
data are set forth, and sources of additional information are cited. 


General notes 
The following notes apply to several tables in this section: 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted 
to eliminate the effect on the data of such factors as climatic conditions, 
industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday 
buying periods, and vacation practices, which might prevent short-term 
evaluation of the statistical series. Tables containing data that have been 
adjusted are identified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. (Season- 
ally adjusted data appear in tables 1-3, 4-10, 13, 14, 17, and 18.) Begin- 
ning in January 1980, the BLS introduced two major modifications in the 
seasonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the data are 
seasonally adjusted with a procedure called x—11 ARIMA, which was devel- 
oped at Statistics Canada as an extension of the standard x-11 method 
previously used by BLS. A detailed description of the procedure appears in 
The x-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estela Bee Dagum (Statis- 
tics Canada, Catalogue No. 12—564E, January 1983). The second change 
is that seasonal factors are calculated for use during the first 6 months of 
the year, rather than for the entire year, and are again calculated at midyear 
for the July-December period. However, revisions of historical data con- 
tinue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 

Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 1 and 4—10 were revised 
in the February 1987 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 
1986. 

Annual revisions of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
13, 14, 17, and 18 were made in the July 1987 Review using the X-11 ARIMA 
seasonal adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity 
data in table 42 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally 
adjusted indexes and percent changes from month to month and from 
quarter to quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer Price 
Index series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published for 
the U.S. average All Items cri. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes 
are available for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data—such as the Hourly 
Earnings Index in table 17—are adjusted to eliminate the effect of changes 
in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current dollar values by 
the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component of the index, then 
multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly wage rate of $3 
and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, the hourly rate 
expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” “constant,” or “1967” dollars. 


Additional information 


Data that supplement the tables in this section are published by the 
Bureau in a variety of sources. News releases provide the latest statistical 
information published by the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule preceding these general notes. More 
information about labor force, employment, and unemployment data and 
the household and establishment surveys underlying the data are available 
in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the Bureau. More 
data from the household survey are published in the two-volume data 
book—Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Sur- 
vey, Bulletin 2096. More data from the establishment survey appear in two 
data books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and. Em- 
ployment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas . More detailed informa- 
tion on employee compensation and collective bargaining settlements is 
published in the monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. More 
detailed data on consumer and producer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report, and Producer Prices and Price In- 
dexes. Detailed data on all of the series in this section are provided in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, which is published biennally by the Bureau. 
BLS bulletins are issued covering productivity, injury and illness, and other 
data in this section. Finally, the Monthly Labor Review carries analytical 
articles on annual and longer term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee compensation and collective bargain- 
ing; prices; productivity; international comparisons; and injury and illness 
data. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To increase the timeliness of some series, prelim- 
inary figures are issued based on representative but incom- 
plete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of later 
data but may also reflect other adjustments. 

n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an overview and comparison of 
major BLS statistical series. Consequently, although many of the included 
series are available monthly, all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include employment measures from two ma- 
jor surveys and information on rates of change in compensation provided 
by the Employment Cost Index (Ec!) program. The labor force participation 
rate, the employment-to-population ratio, and unemployment rates for 
major demographic groups based on the Current Population (“household ”) 
Survey are presented, while measures of employment and average weekly 
hours by major industry sector are given using nonagricultural payroll data. 
The Employment Cost Index (compensation), by major sector and by 


bargaining status, is chosen from a variety of BLS compensation and wage 
measures because it provides a comprehensive measure of employer costs 
for hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, and productivity are pre- 
sented in table 2. Measures of rates of change of compensation and wages 
from the Employment Cost Index program are provided for all civilian 
nonfarm workers (excluding Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in: consumer prices for all 
urban consumers; producer prices by stage of processing; and the overall 
export and import price indexes are given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for major sectors. 
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Alternative measures of wage and compensation rates of change, 
which reflect the overall trend in labor costs, are summarized in table 3. 
Differences in concepts and scope, related to the specific purposes of the 
series, contribute to the variation in changes ‘among the individual mea- 
sures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the data are contained in later 


sections of these notes describing each set of data. For detailed descriptions 
of each data series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Volumes I and Il, 
Bulletins 2134-1 and 2134—2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1984, 
respectively), as well as the additional bulletins, articles, and other publi- 
cations noted in the separate sections of the Review’s “Current Labor 
Statistics Notes.” Historical data for many series are provided in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 
Users may also wish to consult Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Report 718 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT DATA 
(Tables 1; 4-21) 


Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current Population 
Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted monthly by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample consists of 
about 59,500 households selected to represent the U.S. population 16 years 
of age and older. Households are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that 
three-fourths of the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any time 
during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who worked 
unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of illness, 
vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the employed 
total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in the job at 
which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within the 
next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force, including the resident Armed Forces. The civilian unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; this 
group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own house- 
work, those not working while attending school, those unable to work 
because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work because 
of personal or job-market factors, and those who are voluntarily idle. The 
noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of age and 
older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the Armed Forces 
stationed in the United States. The labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the noninstitutional population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is total employment (including the resident 
Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the comparabil- 
ity of historical data. A description of these adjustments and their effect on 
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the various data series appear in the Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data in tables 4-10 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal 
experience through December 1986. 


Additional sources of information 


For detailed explanations of the data, see BLs Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 1, and for 
additional data, Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1985). A detailed description of the Current Population 
Survey as well as additional data are available in the monthly Bureau of 
Labor Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings. Historical data 
from 1948 to 1981 are available in Labor Force Statistics Derived from the 
Current Population Survey: A Databook, Vols. I and II, Bulletin 2096 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are compiled from 
payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies by more than 290,000 
establishments representing all industries except agriculture. In most indus- 
tries, the sampling probabilities are based on the size of the establishment; 
most large establishments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is 
not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or ware- 
house.) Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which produces goods or services 
(such as a factory or store) at a single location and is engaged in one type 
of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 
and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing include working supervisors and 
all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with production operations. 
Those workers mentioned in tables 12-17 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construction; and non- 
supervisory workers in the following industries: transportation and public 
utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 


services. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricutural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (cpI-w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 

Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervi- 
sory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of average 
weekly hours which was in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index, introduced in the May 1983 Review, represents 
the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, data for 
the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while those for the 
12-month span are unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for measur- 
ing the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an economic 
indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are peri- 
odically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
“benchmarks”). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1987 data, published in the July 1987 issue of the Review. Conse- 
quently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1985; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1982. These revisions were published in the Supplement to Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1987). Unadjusted data from 
April 1986 forward, and seasonally adjusted data from January 1983 for- 
ward are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for the 2 most recent months are 
based on incomplete returns and are published as preliminary in the tables 
(13 to 18 in the Review). When all returns have been received, the esti- 
mates are revised and published as final in the third month of their appear- 
ance. Thus, August data are published as preliminary in October and 
November and as final in December. For the same reason, quarterly estab- 
lishment data (table 1) are preliminary for the first 2 months of publication 
and final in the third month. Thus, second-quarter data are published as 
preliminary in August and September and as final in October. 


Additional sources of information 


Detailed national data from the establishment survey are published 
monthly in the BLs periodical, Employment and Earnings. Earlier compara- 
ble unadjusted and seasonally adjusted data are published in Employment, 
Hours, and Earnings, United States, 1909-84, Bulletin 1312-12 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1985) and its annual supplement. For a detailed discus- 
sion of the methodology of the survey, see BLs Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 2. For addi- 
tional data, see Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1985). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from two major sources—the 
Current Population Survey (cps) and the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
for States and sub-State areas are a key indicator of local economic condi- 
tions and form the basis for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance programs such as the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data for 11 States—California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas—are obtained directly from the 
cps, because the size of the sample is large enough to meet BLS standards 
of reliability. Data for the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates for the 11 States are revised to new population controls. For the 
remaining States and the District of Columbia, data are benchmarked to 
annual average cps levels. 


Additional sources of information 


Information on the concepts, definitions, and technical procedures used 
to develop labor force data for States and sub-State areas as well as addi- 
tional data on sub-States are provided in the monthly Bureau of Labor 
Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings, and the annual report, 
Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). See also BLs Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 4. 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA 
(Tables 1-3; 22-29) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered by the Bureau from business 
establishments, State and local governments, labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 
Description of the series 
The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the rate of 


change in compensation per hour worked and includes wages, salaries, and 
employer costs of employee benefits. It uses a fixed market basket of 


labor—similar in concept to the Consumer Price Index’s fixed market 
basket of goods and services—to measure change over time in employer 
costs of employing labor. The index is not seasonally adjusted. 

Statistical series on total compensation costs and on wages and salaries 
are available for private nonfarm workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. Both series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State and local government workers 
combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability sample consists of about 2,200 
private nonfarm establishments providing about 12,000 occupational ob- 
servations and 700 State and local government establishments providing 
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3,500 occupational observations selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit provides wage and compensa- 
tion information on five well-specified occupations. Data are collected each 
quarter for the pay period including the 12th day of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed employment weights from the 
1980 Census of Population are used each quarter to calculate the indexes 
for civilian, private, and State and local governments. (Prior to June 1986, 
the employment weights are from the 1970 Census of Population.) These 
fixed weights, also used to derive all of the industry and occupation series 
indexes, ensure that changes in these indexes reflect only changes in com- 
pensation, not employment shifts among industries or occupations with 
different levels of wages and compensation. For the bargaining status, 
region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not available from the census. 
Instead, the 1980 employment weights are reallocated within these series 
each quarter based on the current sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggregate, industry, and occupation 
series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, salaries, and the employer’s 
costs for employee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, in- 
cluding production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, and cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers for paid leave, supplemental pay 
(including nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retirement and savings 
plans, and legally required benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and employee benefits are such items 
as payment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980 to produce, when combined with the wages and salaries 
series, a measure of the percent change in employer costs for employee 
total compensation. State and local government units were added to the ECI 
coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total compensation change in the 
civilian nonfarm economy (excluding Federal employees). Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981 =100) of the quarterly rates of change are presented in the 
May issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion of the Employment Cost Index, see the 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), 
chapter 11, and the following Monthly Labor Review articles: 
“Employment Cost Index: a measure of change in the ‘price of labor’,” July 
1975; “How benefits will be incorporated into the Employment Cost In- 
dex,” January 1978; “Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost 
Index,” May 1982; and “Introducing new weights for the Employment Cost 
Index,” June 1985. 

Data on the EC! are also available in BLs quarterly press releases issued 
in the month following the reference months of March, June, September, 
and December; and from the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Collective bargaining settlements 
Description of the series 


Collective bargaining settlements data provide statistical measures of 
negotiated adjustments (increases, decreases, and freezes) in compensation 
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(wage and benefit costs) and wages alone, quarterly for private industry and 
semiannually for State and local government. Compensation measures 
cover all collective bargaining situations involving 5,000 workers or more 
and wage measures cover all situations involving 1,000 workers or more. 
These data, covering private nonagricultural industries and State and local 
governments, are calculated using information obtained from bargaining 
agreements on file with the Bureau, parties to the agreements, and second- 
ary sources, such as newspaper accounts. The data are not seasonally 
adjusted. 

Settlement data are measured in terms of future specified adjustments: 
those that will occur within 12 months after contract ratification—first- 
year—and all adjustments that will occur over the life of the contract 
expressed as an average annual rate. Adjustments are worker weighted. 
Both first-year and over-the-life measures exclude wage changes that may 
occur under cost-of-living clauses that are triggered by future movements 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Effective wage adjustments measure all adjustments occurring in the 
reference period, regardless of the settlement date. Included are changes 
from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from con- 
tracts negotiated in earlier periods, and changes under cost-of-living adjust- 
ment clauses. Each wage change is worker weighted. The changes are 
prorated over all workers under agreements during the reference period 
yielding the average adjustment. 


Definitions 


Wage rate changes are calculated by dividing newly negotiated wages 
by the average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, at the time the agree- 
ment is reached. Compensation changes are calculated by dividing the 
change in the value of the newly negotiated wage and benefit package by 
existing average hourly compensation, which includes the cost of previ- 
ously negotiated benefits, legally required social insurance programs, and 
average hourly earnings. 

Compensation changes are calculated by placing a value on the benefit 
portion of the settlements at the time they are reached. The cost estimates 
are based on the assumption that conditions existing at the time of settle- 
ment (for example, methods of financing pensions or composition of labor 
force) will remain constant. The data, therefore, are measures of negotiated 
changes and not of total changes in employer cost. 

Contract duration runs from the effective date of the agreement to the 
expiration date or first wage reopening date, if applicable. Average annual 
percent changes over the contract term take account of the compounding of 
successive changes. 


Notes on the data 


Care should be exercised in comparing the size and nature of the settle- 
ments in State and local government with those in the private sector because 
of differences in bargaining practices and settlement characteristics. A 
principal difference is the incidence of cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clauses which cover only about 2 percent of workers under a few local 
government settlements, but cover 50 percent of workers under private 
sector settlements. Agreements without COLa’s tend to provide larger speci- 
fied wage increases than those with CoLA’s. Another difference is that State 
and local government bargaining frequently excludes pension benefits 
which are often prescribed by law. In the private sector, in contrast, 
pensions are typically a bargaining issue. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion on the series, see the BLs Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 10. 
Comprehensive data are published in press releases issued quarterly (in 
January, April, July, and October) for private industry, and semi- 


annually (in February and August) for State and local government. Histor- 
ical data and additional detailed tabulations for the prior calendar year 
appear in the April issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments . 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number and duration of major 
strikes or lockouts (involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring during the 
month (or year), the number of workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper accounts and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 
ary effect of stoppages on other establishments whose employees are idle 
owing to material shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of strikes and lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of workers directly involved in the 
stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate number of workdays lost by 
workers involved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate number of standard workdays 
in the period multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one terminated in 1981 that 
covered strikes involving six workers or more. 


Additional sources of information 


Data for each calendar year are reported in a BLS press release issued in 
the first quarter of the following year. Monthly data appear in the BLS 


monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments . Historical data appear in 
the BLS Handbook of Labor Statistics . 


Other compensation data 


Other BLs data on pay and benefits, not included in the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review, appear in and consist of the 
following: 

Industry Wage Surveys provide data for specific occupations selected to 
represent an industry’s wage structure and the types of activities performed 
by its workers. The Bureau collects information on weekly work schedules, 
shift operations and pay differentials, paid holiday and vacation practices, 
and information on incidence of health, insurance, and retirement plans. 
Reports are issued throughout the year as the surveys are completed. 
Summaries of the data and special analyses also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review . 

Area Wage Surveys annually provide data for selected office, clerical, 
professional, technical, maintenance, toolroom, powerplant, material 
movement, and custodial occupations common to a wide variety of indus- 
tries in the areas (labor markets) surveyed. Reports are issued throughout 
the year as the surveys are completed. Summaries of the data and special 
analyses also appear in the Review. 

The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay provides detailed information annually on salary levels and 
distributions for the types of jobs mentioned in the survey’s title in private 
employment. Although the definitions of the jobs surveyed reflect the 
duties and responsibilities in private industry, they are designed to match 
specific pay grades of Federal white-collar employees under the General 
Schedule pay system. Accordingly, this survey provides the legally re- 
quired information for comparing the pay of salaried employees in the 
Federal civil service with pay in private industry. (See Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, 5 U.s.c. 5305.) Data are published in a BLS news 
release issued in the summer and in a bulletin each fall; summaries and 
analytical articles also appear in the Review. 

Employee Benefits Survey provides nationwide information on the inci- 
dence and characteristics of employee benefit plans in medium and large 
establishments in the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Data are 
published in an annual BLS news release and bulletin, as well as in special 
articles appearing in the Review. 


PRICE DATA 
(Tables 2; 30-41) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail and 
primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are given in relation to 
a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise noted). 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (cp!) is a measure of the average change in 
the prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods and 
services. The cpI is calculated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose primary source of income is 
derived from the employment of wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. The wage earner index (CPI-w) is 
a continuation of the historic index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As new uses were developed for 
the cPI in recent years, the need for a broader and more representative index 
became apparent. The all urban consumer index (cPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buying habits of about 80 percent 
of the noninstitutional population of the United States at that time, com- 
pared with 32 percent represented in the cpi-w. In addition to wage earners 


and clerical workers, the cPI-U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short-term workers, the unemployed, 
retirees, and others not in the labor force. 

The cpl is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and services 
that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that only 
price changes will be measured. All taxes directly associated with the 
purchase and use of items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 21,000 retail establishments and 60,000 
housing units in 91 urban areas across the country are used to develop the 
“U.S. city average.” Separate estimates for 27 major urban centers are 
presented in table 31. The areas listed are as indicated in footnote 1 to the 
table. The area indexes measure only the average change in prices for each 
area since the base period, and do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the way in which homeownership 
costs are measured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence method replaced the 
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asset-price approach to homeownership costs for that series. In January 
1985, the same change was made in the cpi-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from the investment component of 
homeownership so that the index would reflect only the cost of shelter 
services provided by owner-occupied homes. An updated cpi-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 1987 data. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method for computing the CPI, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Volume II, The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 
2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1984). The recent change in the mea- 
surement of homeownership costs is discussed in Robert Gillingham and 
Walter Lane, “Changing the treatment of shelter costs for homeowners in 
the cri,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1982, pp. 9-14. An overview of the 
recently introduced revised cpt, reflecting 1982-84 expenditure patterns, is 
contained in The Consumer Price Index: 1987 Revision , Report 736 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1987). 

Additional detailed cri data and regular analyses of consumer price 
changes are provided in the cr/ Detailed Report, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. Historical data for the overall cp and for selected groupings 
may be found in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure average changes in prices re- 
ceived in primary markets of the United States by producers of commodi- 
ties in all stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these 
indexes currently contains about 3,200 commodities and about 60,000 
quotations per month selected to represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, gas and electricity, and public utilities sectors. The stage of proc- 
essing structure of Producer Price Indexes organizes products by class of 
buyer and degree of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional commodity structure of PPI 
organizes products by similarity of end use or material composition. 

To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1987, price changes for the various commodities have 
been averaged together with implicit quantity weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of all commodities as of 1982. The 
detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage-of-processing 
groupings, commodity groupings, durability-of-product groupings, and a 
number of special composite groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the January 1986 issue, the Review is no longer present- 
ing tables of Producer Price Indexes for commodity groupings, special 
composite groups, or SIC industries. However, these data will continue to 
be presented in the Bureau’s monthly publication Producer Price Indexes . 

The Bureau has completed the first major stage of its comprehensive 
overhaul of the theory, methods, and procedures used to construct the 
Producer Price Indexes. Changes include the replacement of judgment 
sampling with probability sampling techniques; expansion to systematic 
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coverage of the net output of virtually all industries in the mining and 
manufacturing sectors; a shift from a commodity to an industry orientation; 
the exclusion of imports from, and the inclusion of exports in, the survey 
universe; and the respecification of commodities priced to conform to 
Bureau of the Census definitions. These and other changes have been 
phased in gradually since 1978. The result is a system of indexes that is 
easier to use in conjunction with data on wages, productivity, and employ- 
ment and other series that are organized in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification and the Census product class designations. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the methodology for computing Producer Price In- 
dexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of price changes are provided 
monthly in Producer Price Indexes. Selected historical data may be found 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). 


International Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The BLs International Price Program produces quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded between the United 
States and the rest of the world. The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. 
(‘“Residents” is defined as in the national income accounts: it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals but does not require the organiza- 
tions to be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. With publication of an all-import 
index in February 1983 and an all-export index in February 1984, all U.S. 
merchandise imports and exports now are represented in these indexes. The 
reference period for the indexes is 1977 = 100, unless otherwise indicated. 

The product universe for both the import and export indexes includes raw 
materials, agricultural products, semifinished manufactures, and finished 
manufactures, including both capital and consumer goods. Price data for 
these items are collected quarterly by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered refer to prices at the U.S. border 
for exports and at either the foreign border or the U.S. border for imports. 
For nearly all products, the prices refer to transactions completed during the 
first 2 weeks of the third month of each calendar quarter—March, June, 
September, and December. Survey respondents are asked to indicate all 
discounts, allowances, and rebates applicable to the reported prices, so that 
the price used in the calculation of the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for U.S. exports and imports, 
indexes are also published for detailed product categories of exports and 
imports. These categories are defined by the 4- and 5-digit level of detail 
of the Standard Industrial Trade Classification System (sitc). The calcula- 
tion of indexes by siTc category facilitates the comparison of U.S. price 
trends and sector production with similar data for other countries. Detailed 
indexes are also computed and published on a Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (sic-based) basis, as well as by end-use class. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are weighted indexes of the 
Laspeyres type. Price relatives are assigned equal importance within each 
weight category and are then aggregated to the sitc level. The values 
assigned to each weight category are based on trade value figures compiled 


by the Bureau of the Census. The trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 1980. 

Because a price index depends on the same items being priced from 
period to period, it is necessary to recognize when a product’s specifica- 
tions or terms of transaction have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s quarterly questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of the products being priced, as well as 
information on the number of units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of transaction of a product, the dollar 
value of each change is deleted from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued repricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred pricing basis is f.a.s. (free 
alongside ship) U.S. port of exportation. When firms report export prices 
f.o.b. (free on board), production point information is collected which 
enables the Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port of exportation. 


An attempt is made to collect two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, which is consistent with the 
basis for valuation of imports in the national accounts. The second is the 
import price c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. port of impor- 
tation, which also includes the other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, however, include duty charges. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method of computing International Price 
Indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 8. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of international price develop- 
ments are presented in the Bureau’s quarterly publication U.S. Import and 
Export Price Indexes and in occasional Monthly Labor Review articles 
prepared by BLS analysts. Selected historical data may be found in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA 
(Tables 2; 42-47) 


U. S. productivity and related data 
Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real physical output to real input. As 
such, they encompass a family of measures which include single factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of labor input (output per hour) or 
output per unit of capital input, as well as measures of multifactor produc- 
tivity (output per unit of labor and capital inputs combined). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and 
nonfinancial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compensation, unit labor costs, unit 
nonlabor payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant dollars produced per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity is the ratio output per unit of labor and capital 
inputs combined. Changes in this measure reflect changes in a number of 
factors which affect the production process such as changes in technology, 
shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes in capacity utilization, 
research and development, skill and efforts of the work force, manage- 
ment, and so forth. Changes in the output per hour measures reflect the 
impact of these factors as well as the substitution of capital for labor. 

Compensation per hour is the wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans, and 
the wages, salaries, and supplementary payments for the self-employed 
(except for nonfinancial corporations in which there are no self- 
employed)—the sum divided by hours paid for. Real compensation per 
hour is compensation per hour deflated by the change in the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compensation costs expended in the 
production of a unit of output and are derived by dividing compensation by 
output. Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, 
and indirect taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current dollar value of output and divid- 
ing by output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit 
nonlabor payments except unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits and the value of inventory adjust- 
ments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours paid of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Capital services is the flow of services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Labor and capital inputs combined are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s 
share of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units 
of labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of 
the shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Output measures for the business sector and the nonfarm businesss sector 
exclude the constant dollar value of owner-occupied housing, rest of world, 
households and institutions, and general government output from the con- 
stant dollar value of gross national product. The measures are derived from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes are adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual esti- 
mates of output (gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Compensation and hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in tables 42—44 describe 
the relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period to 
period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influ- 
ences, including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; 
utilization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. 


Additional sources of information 


Descriptions of methodology underlying the measurement of output per 
hour and multifactor productivity are found in the BLs Handbook of Meth- 
ods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 13. His- 
torical data for selected industries are provided in the Bureau’s Handbook 
of Labor Statistics, 1985, Bulletin 2217. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 
(Tables 45-47) 


Labor force and unemployment 
Description of the series 


Tables 45 and 46 present comparative measures of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment—approximating U.S. concepts—for the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Japan, and six European countries. The 
unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser extent, employment statistics) 
published by other industrial countries are not, in most cases, comparable 
to U.S. unemployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the figures 
for selected countries, where necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability may not be achieved, these 
adjusted figures provide a better basis for international comparisons than 
the figures regularly published by each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment, see the Notes section on EMPLOYMENT DATA: House- 
hold Survey Data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country, rather than to the U.S. standard of 16 years 
of age and over. Therefore, the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
age 16 and over in France, Sweden, and from 1973 onward, the United 
Kingdom; 16 and over in Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and prior to 1973, the United Kingdom; and 14 and over in Italy. The 
institutional population is included in the denominator of the labor force 
participation rates and employment-population ratios for Japan and Ger- 
many; it is excluded for the United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on layoff who are awaiting recall 
to their job are classified as unemployed. European and Japanese layoff 
practices are quite different in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. definition has not been made on this 
point. For further information, see Monthly Labor Review, December 
1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years for France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom are calculated using adjustment 
factors based on labor force surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for these countries are, therefore, 
subject to revision whenever data from more current labor force surveys 
become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For further information, see International Comparisons of Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), Appendix B and 
unpublished Supplements to Appendix B available on request. The statis- 
tics are also analyzed periodically in the Monthly Labor Review. Additional 
historical data, generally beginning with 1959, are published in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics and are available in unpublished statistical supple- 
ments to Bulletin 1979. 


Manufacturing productivity and labor costs 
Description of the series 


Table 47 presents comparative measures of manufacturing labor produc- 
tivity, hourly compensation costs, and unit labor costs for the United 
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States, Canada, Japan, and nine European countries. These measures are 
limited to trend comparisons—that is, intercountry series of changes over 
time—rather than level comparisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing output are unavailable. 


Definitions 


Output is constant value output (value added), generally taken from the 
national accounts of each country. While the national accounting methods 
for measuring real output differ considerably among the 12 countries, the 
use of different procedures does not, in itself, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—rather, it reflects differences among countries in the availability and 
reliability of underlying data series. 

Hours refer to all employed persons including the self-employed in the 
United States and Canada; to all wage and salary employees in the other 
countries. The U.S. hours measure is hours paid; the hours measures for the 
other countries are hours worked. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all payments in cash or kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expenditures for legally required in- 
surance programs and contractual and private benefit plans. In addition, for 
some countries, compensation is adjusted for other significant taxes on 
payrolls or employment (or reduced to reflect subsidies), even if they are 
not for the direct benefit of workers, because such taxes are regarded as 
labor costs. However, compensation does not include all items of labor 
cost. The costs of recruitment, employee training, and plant facilities and 
services—such as cafeterias and medical clinics—are not covered because 
data are not available for most countries. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the U.S. and Canadian compensation figures by assuming that 
their hourly compensation is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


For most of the countries, the measures refer to total manufacturing as 
defined by the International Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (beginning 1959), Italy (beginning 1970), and the 
United Kingdom (beginning 1971), refer to manufacturing and mining less 
energy-related products and the figures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining from 1969 to 1976. For all countries, manufacturing 
includes the activities of government enterprises. 

The figures for one or more recent years are generally based on current 
indicators of manufacturing output, employment, hours, and hourly com- 
pensation and are considered preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term measures become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For additional information, see the BLs Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 
2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 16 and periodic Monthly 
Labor Review articles. Historical data are provided in the Bureau’s Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217, 1985. The statistics are issued 
twice per year—in a news release (generally in May) and in a Monthly 
Labor Review article (generally in December). 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND ILLNESS DATA 
(Table 48) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is designed to 
collect data on injuries and illnesses based on records which employers in 
the following industries maintain under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Excluded 
from the survey are self-employed individuals, farmers with fewer than 11 
employees, employers regulated by other Federal safety and health laws, 
and Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal—State cooperative program and the data 
must meet the needs of participating State agencies, an independent sam- 
ple is selected for each State. The sample is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the States and territories. The sample size for the 
survey is dependent upon (1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates are desired; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the population being sampled; (4) the target reliability of the 
estimates; and (5) the survey design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon which the sample design could 
be based, the total recorded case incidence rate is used because it is one of 
the most important characteristics and the least variable; therefore, it re- 
quires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random sampling with a Neyman 
allocation and a ratio estimator. The characteristics used to stratify the 
establishments are the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and illnesses are: (1) occupational 
deaths, regardless of the time between injury and death, or the length of the 
illness; or (2) nonfatal occupational illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the following: loss of consciousness, 
restriction of work or motion, transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
(other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury such as a cut, fracture, sprain, ampu- 
tation, and so forth, which results from a work accident or from exposure 
involving a single incident in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal condition or disorder, other than 
one resulting from an occupational injury, caused by exposure to environ- 
mental factors associated with employment. It includes acute and chronic 
illnesses or disease which may be caused by inhalation, absorption, inges- 
tion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving restricted work activity are those cases 
which result in restricted work activity only. 

Lost workdays away from work are the number of workdays (consec- 
utive or not) on which the employee would have worked but could not 
because of occupational injury or illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activity are the number of workdays 
(consecutive or not) on which, because of injury or illness: (1) the em- 
ployee was assigned to another job on a temporary basis; or (2) the em- 


ployee worked at a permanent job less than full time; or (3) the employee 
worked at a permanently assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or onset of illness or any days 
on which the employee would not have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


Estimates are made for industries and employment-size classes and for 
severity classification: fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases 
without lost workdays. Lost workday cases are separated into those where 
the employee would have worked but could not and those in which work 
activity was restricted. Estimates of the number of cases and the number of 
days lost are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of incidence rates, defined as the 
number of injuries and illnesses, or lost workdays, per 100 full-time em- 
ployees. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours represent 100 em- 
ployee years (2,000 hours per employee). Only a few of the available 
measures are included in the Handbook of Labor Statistics . Full detail is 
presented in the annual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry . 

Comparable data for individual States are available from the BLS Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to BLS by the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration and the Federal Railroad Administration, respec- 
tively. Data from these organizations are included in BLS and State publica- 
tions. Federal employee experience is compiled and published by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. Data on State and local 
government employees are collected by about half of the States and territo- 
ries; these data are not compiled nationally. 


Additional sources of information 


The Supplementary Data System provides detailed information describ- 
ing various factors associated with work-related injuries and illnesses. 
These data are obtained from information reported by employers to State 
workers’ compensation agencies. The Work Injury Report program exam- 
ines selected types of accidents through an employee survey which focuses 
on the circumstances surrounding the injury. These data are not included 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics but are available from the BLS Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

The definitions of occupational injuries and illnesses and lost workdays 
are from Recordkeeping Requirements under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. For additional data, see Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses in the United States, by Industry, annual Bureau of Labor 
Statistics bulletin; BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 17; Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 
2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), pp. 411-14; annual reports in the 
Monthly Labor Review; and annual U.S. Department of Labor press 
releases. 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 


(household survey)' 655 
Labor force participation rate .... 614 
Employment-population ratio . 67 
Unemployment rate ............ 67 

MON scsccossscsscsressess 1 3, 4 
16 10 24 YOAIS 0... .cccscssececscssesessceonrscerersees 52 
25 years and over .. 66 

WOMEN ........0es0e000008 128 
16 to 24 years .... 54 
25 YOAFS AMA OVE .....ccccscserssesereneneseereeeeenenenee c m4 

Unemployment rate, 15 weeks ANd OVE ........ssssseseseseenseesesnteneses 

Employment, nonagricultural (payroll data), in thousands:' 

101,133 
84,183 
24,733 
18,979 
76,399 

Average hours: 

Private sector 34.8 
Manufacturing 41.0 
Overtime 3.6 

Employment Cost Index 

Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 

All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) ....... ; ; : : f : - 4 9 

Private industry WOrKELS ..........:.sescsesessesesesesesscseescnssesssnseesesseseneneneee E i i : : : j i 1.0 
GOOD O MICU NG oan sscscstsssncastuseorcssvvestypsseyfunsettanosalaseassosnsdecatavoaty> F 5 . I i i , i - 5 
Service-producing? ............00 : f yj j pi 2 f L 4 


State and local government workers 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


Ee 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1985 1986 1987 
Selected measures 1985 1986 sek aan == 
aa? i MM IV | i) Ml IV I 
Compensation data ', 2 
Employment Cost Index--compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm 4.3 3.6 0.7 1.6 0.6 vat 0.7 11 0.6 0.9 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.2 8 1.3 6 1.1 8 vf 6 1.0 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries 
Civilian nonfarm 4.4 3.5 9 ECA 6 1.0 8 Ved 6 1.0 
Private nonfarm 4.1 3.1 ait 1.3 6 1.0 9 7 5 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... 3.8 1.1 1.0 aw 9 -.4 6 ig 3 1.4 
Producer Price Index: 
Finished goods 1.8 -2.3 an -1.4 2.5. -3.1 5 -7 vai! aif’ 
Finished consumer goods .. 1.5 -3.6 4 -1.4 25 -4.1 4 -7 8 8 
Capital equipment 2.7 24 4 -1.4 2.5 2 6 -7 2.0 wil 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components .. -.3 -4.4 2 -5 4 -2.9 -.9 -.2 -4 1.4 
Crude materials -5.6 -9.0 -2.1 -4.5 4.3 -7.6 -1.5 -5 6 3.9 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector 1.0 -3.2 3.3 2 -4 -2.0 6 
Nonfarm business sector i 5 -.3 -1.5 5 
Nonfinancial corporations 4 .........cccsecssesssesssesseessessesssesssesseessees 1.2 2 1.4 0 


' Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 


data are not seasonally adjusted and the price data are not compounded. 
2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 


Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly in- 


dexes. The data are seasonally adjusted. 
* Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ended-- 
Components ¢ 985 1986 Bs = lies 1986 1987 
IV | ii} tt IV | IV | i] il IV fete 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business Sector ..0.......c.cc.ccsseecsesseess 3.8 2.5 2.8 2.9 2.0 0.3 4.4 3.9 3.4 3.0 2.6 2.0 
All employees, nonfarm business sector 3.7 3.1 20 2.3 2.7 0 3.9 3.6 an 2.8 2.6 1.8 
Employment Cost Index--compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm 2 6 LBL if 1.1 6 9 4.3 41 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.4 
BTIVEUS TONGAN ccrsass fvsscnsereeo e eesstscettacos thsccaincemeeteevevosesst sete eehcosacenee 6 11 8 fs 6 1.0 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.2 3.2 3.1 
5 1.0 2 a) 3 5 2.6 2.9 2.5 2.3 21 1.6 
; 6 ‘ee 9 8 aif ea 4.6 4.2 4.2 3.5 3.6 3.6 
State and local governMent ........sssscscsssessccsssssescssssessssessseessesseceseesseecesses 7 1.0 6 2.8 8 8 5.7 5.5 5.8 5.2 5.2 5.0 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? 6 1.0 8 1.1 6 1.0 4.4 4.2 4.1 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Private nonfarm 6 1.0 9 rd 5 1.0 41 3.9 3.7 3.1 3.1 3.2 
Union .......... 5 » i 4 6 2) 4 3.1 3.2 20 2.3 2.0 ea 
Nonunion ........ 6 4.1 9 7 i é 1.2 4.6 43 41 3.4 3.5 3.5 
State and local governments 8 1.0 4 3.2 ve 8 5.6 5:5) 5.7 5.4 5.4 5.2 
Total effective wage adjustments? 5 6 ar 5 tS) 4 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.3 2.3 2.0 
From current settlements .... Fl a ba) 2 1 .2| (4) ve 6 5) 5 5 4 
From prior settlements .... 2 4 & 5 “4 3 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.6 AZ, 1.5 
From cost-of-living provision .. A 2} (4) (4) | 7 8 af 2 2 1 
Negotiated wage adjustments from settlements:? 
First-year adjustments a | 8 1.3 8 2.0 9 2.3 2.0 1.6 1.2 1.2 1.2 
Annual rate over life of contract 1.9 1.5 2.0 1.5 2.1 1.7 2.7 2.5 2.2 Aad 1.8 1.8 
Negotiated wage and benefit adjustments from settlements:® 
First-year adjustment 2.0 6 ae ey’ 2.7 17, 2.6 2.3 1.4 BS i 1.2 
Annual rate over life of contract 1.4 fie 1.6 1.2 2.4 2.4 2.7 2.5 2.0 1.4 1.6 1.7 


1 Seasonally adjusted. 
2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 


3 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 1,000 workers or more. The 


most recent data are preliminary. 


4 Data round to zero. 
5 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 5,000 workers or more. The 
most recent data are preliminary. 
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4. Employment status of the total population, by sex, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 1986 


Employment status —r 
= 1986 May June July Aug. } sept. | Oct. | 


TOTAL 


Noninstitutional population ', @ ........ 179,912] 182,293] 181,998] 182,183) 182,354] 182,525 182,713| 182,935 
Labor force? ..... 117,167| 119,540| 119,274] 119,685] 119,789] 119,821 119,988] 120,163 
Participation rate ° . is 65.1 65.6 65.5 65.7 65.7 65.6 65.7 65.7 

Total employed 2 ..........s:csesessesseee: 108,856] 111,303] 110,852) 111,293} 111,559] 111,764 111,703] 111,941 
Employment-population 

PERU Aa siicesevsssnsvscsnctatsonszeanes 60.5 61.1 60.9 61.1 61.2 61.2 61.1 61.2 
Resident Armed Forces ' .. 1,706 1,706 1,687 1,680 1,672 1,697 1,716 1,749 
Civilian employed ..... 107,150} 109,597] 109,165] 109,613] 109,887) 110,067 109,987| 110,192 


Agriculture ..........0+ 3,179 3,163 3,151 3,164 3,124 3,057 3,142 3,162 
Nonagricultural industries 103,971| 106,434] 106,014] 106,449] 106,763) 107,010 106,845] 107,030 
Unemployed .........ccccccceseeees 8,312 8,237 8,422 8,392 8,230 8,057 8,285 8,222 
Unemployment rate 5... ws 7.1 6.9 7.1 7.0 6.9 6.7 6.9 6.8 

Not in labor fOrce .........cceccceseseseees 62,744| 62,752| 62,724] 62,498] 62,565) 62,704 62,725} 62,772 


Men, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 86,025} 87,349] 87,195) 87,288) 87,373 87,460| 87,556) 87,682 
Labor force? ........ccssseseesees ..| 65,967| 66,973| 66,854| 66,937| 66,968} 66,911] 67,128} 67,130 
Participation rate ? 76.7 76.7 76.7 76.7 76.6 76.5 76.7 76.6 

Total employed ? 61,447| 62,443] 62,201] 62,318] 62,402] 62,483} 62,528} 62,565 
Employment-population 

PERO crceenc ce stivas cy scacthensecibiseces 71.4 71.5 71.3 71.4 71.4 71.4 71.4 71.4 
Resident Armed Forces ' 1,556 1,551 1,533 1,525 1,518 1,541 1,560 1,590 
Civilian employed .... 59,891} 60,892] 60,668] 60,793] 60,884] 60,942) 60,968) 60,975 
Unemployed ............++ 4,521 4,530 4,653 4,619 4,566 4,428 4,600 4,565 
Unemployment rate 5 .. 6.9 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.8 6.6 6.9 6.8 


Women, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population 1, 2 ........ 93,886] 94,944] 94,803] 94,895} 94,981) 95,065} 95,156) 95,253 
Labor fOrce? .......csesseseese ..| 51,200] 52,568} 52,420} 52,748] 52,821| 52,910) 52,860] 53,033 
Participation rate * = 54.5 55.4 55.3 55.6 55.6 65.7 55.6 55.7 
Total employed? ...........sssessessesee 47,409| 48,861] 48,651) 48,975] 49,157} 49,281) 49,175) 49,376 
Employment-population 
ratio 4 50.5 51.5 51.3 51.6 51.8 51.8 51.7 51.8 
Resident Armed F Beeeces 150 155 154 155 154 156 156 159 
Civilian employed ........... ...| 47,259] 48,706] 48,497] 48,820] 49,003) 49,125} 49,019) 49,217 
Unemployed ............:.. 3,791 3,707 3,769 3,773 3,664 3,629 3,685 3,657 
Unemployment rate 5 ........... 7.4 7.1 7.2 7.2 6.9 6.9 7.0 6.9 
1 The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 4 Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
2 Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Arn 
3 Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. Forces). 
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5. Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 1986 1987 
Employment status oo 
1965 | 1986 May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
TOTAL ei ne 
Civilian noninstitutional 
 . 178,206} 180,587) 180,311] 180,503) 180,682] 180,828] 180,997] 181,186] 181,363] 181,547) 181,827] 181,998] 182,179) 182,344] 182,533 
labor force Se 115,461] 117,834) 117,587} 118,005) 118,117] 118,124) 118,272] 118,414] 118,675] 118,586] 119,034] 119,349] 119,222] 119,335] 119,993 
Participation rate .... 64.8 65.3 65.2 65.4 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 65.4 65.3 65.5 65.6 65.4 65.4 65.7 
Employed 107,150} 109,597) 109,165] 109,613) 109,887] 110,067] 109,987) 110,192] 110,432] 110,637] 111,011) 111,382] 111,368] 111,835] 112,447 
Employment-population 
PAT se. pete Me a seesshceieNcsciss 60.1 60.7 60.5 60.7 60.8 60.9 60.8 60.8 60.9 60.9 61.1 61.2 61.1 61.3 61.6 
Unemployed 8,312 8,237 8,422 8,392 8,230 8,057 8,285 8,222 8,243 7,949 8,023 7,967 7,854 7,500 7,546 
Unemployment rate 7.2 7.0 7.2 7.1 7.0 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.3 
Not in labor force 62,744] 62,752) 62,724) 62,498} 62,565) 62,704) 62,725) 62,772| 62,688) 62,961] 62,793) 62,649) 62,957|/ 63,009) 62,540 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 78,523| 78,387| 78,484} 78,586) 78,634) 78,722] 78,802] 78,874) 78,973} 79,132] 79,216] 79,303} 79,387) 79,474 
Civilian labor force ... 61,320} 61,158} 61,330] 61,355} 61,219] 61,412] 61,409} 61,703) 61,826} 61,948] 61,973} 61,983] 61,976) 62,156 
Participation rate 78.1 78.1 78.0 78.1 78.1 77.9 78.0 77.9 78.2 78.3 78.3 78.2 78.2 78.1 78.2 
EMPIOVOG) isgececssccnccscdeesdesscssessssessecs 56,562} 57,569] 57,338] 57,522) 57,544} 57,585) 57,607} 57,595) 57,883] 58,101} 58,227) 58,325) 58,410) 58,567} 58,721 
Employment-population 
ratio? 73.3 73.3 73.1 73.3 73.2 73.2 73.2 73.1 73.4 73.6 73.6 73.6 73.7 73.8 73.9 
Agriculture 2,278 2,292 2,279 2,309 2,275 2,185 2,286 2,297 2,303 2,289 2,254 2,300 2,411 2,411 2,441 
Nonagricultural industries 54,284] 55,277) 55,059} 55,213) 55,269) 55,400] 55,321} 55,298) 55,580} 55,812} 55,974) 56,024) 55,999) 56,155) 56,280 
Unemployed ..........ccee Ps 3,715 3,751 3,820 3,808 3,811 3,634 3,805 3,814 3,820 3,725 3,720 3,648 3,573 3,409 3,436 
Unemployment rate ................ 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.2 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.5 55 
Women, 20 years ond over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 87,444] 87,547| 87,629) 87,689] 87,779] 87,856) 87,933] 88,016} 88,150) 88,237) 88,321) 88,395) 88,464 
Civilian labor force .. 48,433| 48,739] 48,879] 48,950] 48,920} 49,014] 49,043] 48,923] 49,161] 49,348) 49,355) 49,466) 49,774 
Participation rate ... 54.7 55.5 55.4 55/7 55.8 55.8 55.7 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.9 55.9 56.0 56.3 
ETUNOVYOO coco. cdeassccsccsescscecttsessessuse 44,154] 45,556] 45,335| 45,657] 45,869} 45,956] 45,905) 46,020] 46,067} 46,058] 46,261) 46,475) 46,498) 46,751) 47,094 
Employment-population 
ratio? 51.0 52.0 51.8 52.2 52.3 52.4 52.3 52.4 52.4 52.3 52.5 52.7 52.6 52.9 53.2 
Agriculture ...... 596 614 604 583 607 622 614 612 675 621 628 641 589 587 634 
Nonagricultural industries 43,558| 44,943] 44,731| 45,074] 45,262] 45,334] 45,291] 45,408] 45,392) 45,437] 45,633) 45,835) 45,909] 46,164] 46,460 
Unemployed ..........2-:00 3,129 3,032 3,098 3,082 3,010 2,994 3,015 2,994 2,976 2,865 2,900 2,873 2,857 2,715 2,680 
Unemployment rate ... 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population' 14,506] 14,496] 14,480] 14,472] 14,467] 14,505) 14,496] 14,527] 14,557) 14,558) 14,545} 14,546) 14,555) 14,562] 14,595 
Civilian labor force .. 7,901 7,926 7,996 7,936 7,883 7,955 7,940 7,991 7,929 7,837 7,926 8,028 7,884 7,894 8,063 
Participation rate 54.5 54.7 55.2 54.8 54.5 54.8 54.8 55.0 54.5 53.8 54.5 55.2 54.2 54.2 55.2 
EEMPIOVO a. csiedoiacccditvvsetsecettteccceese 6,434 6,472 6,492 6,434 6,474 6,526 6,475 6,577 6,482 6,478 6,524 6,582 6,460 6,518 6,633 
Employment-population 
ratio? 44.4 44.6 44.8 44.5 44.8 45.0 44.7 45.3 44.5 44.5 44.9 45.2 44.4 44.8 45.4 
Agriculture ... 305 258 268 272 242 250 242 253 237 251 264 295 284 292 261 
Nonagricultural industries 6,129 6,215 6,224 6,162 6,232 6,276 6,233 6,324 6,245 6,227 6,260 6,287 6,176 6,226 6,372 
Unemployed ..........sssese 1,468 1,454 1,504 1,502 1,409 1,429 1,465 1,414 1,447 1,359 1,402 1,446 1,424 1,376 1,430 
Unemployment rate 18.6 18.3 18.8 18.9 17.9 18.0 18.5 17.7 18.2 17.3 17.7 18.0 18.1 17.4 Uze7 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 153,679| 155,432| 155,236] 155,376] 155,502| 155,604] 155,723] 155,856) 155,979] 156,111] 156,313] 156,431] 156,561| 156,676) 156,811 
Civilian labor force .. ..| 99,926] 101,801] 101,531] 101,946] 102,015] 102,122] 102,158] 102,297] 102,455] 102,503} 102,746] 102,893] 102,797] 102,894) 103,573 
Participation rate ............:00 65.0 65.5 65.4 65.6 65.6 65.6 65.6 65.6 65.7 65.7 65.7 65.8 65.7 65.7 66.1 
REMOVED oe scretescessctechesssosesavsseasecess 93,736} 95,660] 95,283] 95,720| 95,861) 96,177| 96,000] 96,147} 96,281) 96,533) 96,717} 96,995] 96,998) 97,340} 98,050 
Employment-population 
ratio? 61.0 61.5 61.4 61.6 61.6 61.8 61.6 61.7 61.7 61.8 61.9 62.0 62.0 62.1 62.5 
Unemployed ..... : 6,191 6,140 6,248 6,226 6,154 5,945 6,158 6,150 6,174 5,970 6,029 5,898 5,799 5,554 5,524 
Unemployment rate .............. 6.2 6.0 6.2 6.1 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.4 5.3 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIAHONY cstecetesersscsenencsetssscsnsvanpacus 19,664] 19,989] 19,943] 19,974] 20,002] 20,028] 20,056] 20,089] 20,120) 20,152) 20,187| 20,218) 20,249 20,279| 20,312 
Civilian labor force | 12,364] 12,654] 12,721] 12,712} 12,611] 12,553] 12,652) 12,720) 12,719) 12,707} 12,8631) 12,957 12,844) 12,743] 12,860 
Participation rate 62.9 63.3 63.8 63.6 63.0 62.7 63.1 63.3 63.2 63.1 63.6 64.1 63.4 62.8 63.3 
Employed 10,501| 10,814] 10,839] 10,818] 10,822] 10,716] 10,799] 10,895} 10,910) 10,968) 10,997) 11,101} 11,053) 11,090 11,080 
Employment-population 
ratio? 53.4 54.1 54.3 54.2 54.1 53.5 53.8 54.2 54.2 54.4 54.5 54.9 54.6 54.7 54.6 
Unemployed = 1,864 1,840 1,882 1,894 1,789 1,837 1,853 1,825 1,809 1,739 1,833 1,855 1,791 1,653 1,779 
Unemployment rate ................ 15.4 14.5 14.8 14.9 14.2 14.6 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.7 14.3 14.3 13.9 13.0 13.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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5. Continued— Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, 


adjusted 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Annual average 1986 
Employment status —} 
1985 1986 Maye | June July =e Aug. | sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPURAUON Rareresreirasestesscerectesasensctieas 11,915} 12,344] 12,290] 12,326] 12,362] 12,397) 12,432} 12,469) 12,505 
Civilian labor force ..... 7,698 8,076 8,006 8,085 8,121 8,130 8,179 8,200 8,226 
Participation rate 64.6 65.4 65.1 65.6 65.7 65.6 65.8 65.8 65.8 
Employed eae 6,888 7,219 7,136 7,224 7,269 7,248 7,286 7,345 7,437 
57.8 58.5 58.1 58.6 58.8 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.5 
Unemployed rd 811 857 870 861 852 882 893 855 789 
Unemployment rate ...........0 10.5 10.6 10.9 10.6 10.5 10.8 10.9 10.4 9.6 


1 The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


monthly data seasonally 


because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 


in both the white and black population groups. 


6. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Civilian employed, 16 years and 


Married men, spouse present .. 
Married women, spouse 

PES ON eScrics aeascoterasoececttnce esas 
Women who maintain families . 


MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS 
OF WORKER 


Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers ......... 
Self-employed workers .... 
Unpaid family workers ............... 

Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers 

Government ........... 
Private industries .... 
Private households .. 


Self-employed workers . és 
Unpaid family workers ............... 


PERSONS AT WORK 
PART TIME' 


All industries: 

Part time for economic reasons . 
GHBCK WOM <3 aidoiincectcnoiacnd 
Could only find part-time work 

Voluntary part time .........ceeeeee 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Part time for economic reasons . 
SHACK WOIK. ..aettecivtesisseotvteovatves 
Could only find part-time work 

Voluntary part time ..........ceeseseeeee 


' Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the Survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


107,150} 109,597 


59,891 
47,259 
39,248 


26,336 
5,597 


1,535 
1,458 
185 


95,871 
16,031 
79,841 
1,249 
78,592 
7,811 
289 


5,590 
2,430 
2,819 
13,489 


5,334 
2,273 
2,730 
13,038 


Annual average 


1 


5,588 
2,456 
2,800 
13,935 


5,345 
2,305 
2,719 
13,502 


09,165] 109,613 


60,668 
48,497 
39,582 


27,016 
5,734 


5,825 
2,605 
2,843 
13,853 


5,569 
2,485 
2,749 
13,412 


109,887) 110,067 
60,884; 60,942 
49,003) 49,125 


39,634 


27,474 
5,812 


27,388 
5,832 


5,471 
2,417 
2,741 
13,981 


5,269 
2,283 
2,678 
13,606 


109,987 


60,968 
49,019 


27,249 
5,926 


5,544 
2,472 
2,772 
13,922 


5,303 
2,314 
2,710 
13,520 


112,447 
61,996 
50,451 
40,029 


28,495 
5,921 


1,695 
1,442 
170 


100,834 
16,710 
84,124 

1,266 
82,858 
8,142 
275 


5,282 
2,223 
2,665 
14,573 


5,029 

2,071 

2,594 
14,069 . 


7. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Unemployment rates) 


Annual average 1986 1987 

Selected categories T Te 

p 1985 [ 1986 May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | New. Dec. Pho. Feb. | anes Apr. May 
CHARACTERISTIC 

Total, all Civilian WOrKErS .......ccccccscecessssessecsecsessecessneene 7.2 7.0 7.2 7.1 7.0 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years af 18.6. 18.3 18.8 18.9 17.9 18.0 18.5 Wht 18.2 17.3 17.7. 18.0 18.1 17.4 AEE 
Men, 20 years and over ..... 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.2 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.5 
Women, 20 years and over 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.4 
6.2 6.0 6.2 6.1 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.9 57 5.6 5.4 5.3 
to 19 years 15:7. 15.6 15.9 15.9 15.2 15.4 15.9 15.4 16.0 15.4 15.0 15.2 15.5 14.9 15.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years ...... 16.5 16.3 17.0 17.1 15.6 16.6 16.6 1636 16.3 15.5 16.1 16.0 ATA 16.7 17.3 


Women, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 20 years and over ..... 
Women, 20 years and over 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years ...... 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and over 


PHSPANIC OFIGIN, total ...esice csc ccesccccsedesessscssentacveasses 10.5 10.6 10.9 10.6 10.5 10.8 10.9 10.4 9.6 10.5 10.6 9.6 9.0 9.2 8.7 
Married men, spouse present .............cseseseseeeseeee 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.2 4.3 46 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 3.9 
Married women, spouse present 5.6 5.2 5.3 5.2 52 5.1 51 5.0 5.0 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.5 4.4 41 
_ Women who maintain families .. 10.4 9.8 10.1 10.0 9.5 10.1 9.8 8.9 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.5 9.7 9.3 9.6 


Full-time workers ............00 
Part-time workers 
Unemployed 15 weeks and over 


Labor force time lost! 8.1 7.9 8.2 8.1 7.8 7.7 7.9 7.8 ChA 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.4 7.3 7.2 
INDUSTRY 

Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers .... 7.2 7.0 ter 7A Fail 6.9 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.5 6.2 6.3 

MOWING erence eee ica acc aes ascsycce-bsanusoravcucasvavonsesescaosabssass 9.5 13.5 13.6 17.3 16.6 16.6 13.9 14.5 14.5 14.1 14.0 12.4 9.3 W141 12.9 

Construction 13.1 13.1 13.0 12.4 13.0 12.4 12.9 13.8 15.1 13.7 12.2 11.6 12.5 11.9 12.1 

Manufacturing ... (Ate Tet 74 T2 6.9 6.9 7.0 7.3 Us 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.9 6.2 6.4 

Durable goods .... 7.6 6.9 7.3 7.0 6.7 6.8 6.5 7.2 6.6 6.4 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.2 6.3 


Nondurable goods .... 
Transportation and public utilities 


Wholesale and retail trade ....... 6.9 
Finance and service industries 48 
Government workers 3.3 


Agricultural wage and salary Workers... 


1 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 
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8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers) 


Annual 1986 
average 
Sex and age aes +——_— 
1985 | 1986 | May | June ted Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
Total, 16 years and over 7.2 7.0 7.2 7A 7.0 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.9 , 
16 to 24 years ........... ..{ 13.6] 13.3] 13.8] 13.5} 13.2} 12.9] 13.6} 13.0} 12.9 | 
16 to 19 years .... 18.6] 183] 188| 189] 17.9] 18.0] 185} 17.7} 182 4 
16 to 17 years . 21.0/ 20.2} 20.8] 20.7| 19.8) 19.8] 20.0} 19.3) 20.6 
18 to 19 years . 17.0| 17.0] 17.4] 17.5} 16.2] 16.8) 17.2} 16.5) 16.7 1 
20 to 24 years .... Ate qO7 F212 70:7) 10:8) AOS tad 10.5} 10.2 
25 years and over . ae 5.6 5.4 5.5 55 5.4 5.4 5.4 65. 85 
25 to 54 years ..... se 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 5.7. 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.8 
55 years ANd OVE .......seseeesenee aseete tas eeiatlaeeccessvs te agmtenscsenscecasgienens 41 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 S.7, 4.0 41 3.8 
Men, 16 years and over 7.0 6.9 wea 7A 7.0 6.8 7.0 7.0 6.9 
16 to 24 years ........ w.{ 14.1] 13.7] 14.5] 13.9] 13.6] 13.3) 14.3} 13.2) 13.4 1 
16 to 19 years ... 19.5} 19.0} 20.0} 19.9} 18.4] 19.1 19.1 18.2) 183 2 
16 to 17 years ... 21.9| 20.8] 21.3] 20.0/ 20.3} 20.9) 21.0} 19.8) 21.3 2 
18 to 19 years ... 97.9) > 3727) 19:4 19:41 46:71 PP 18.01) 817.5) 7 17:0) 16.2 1 
20 to 24 years ...... AA) U0) FY IOS 114 10.3) 11.9) 10.7| 10.9 1 
25 years and over .. woe 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 
25 to 54 years ....... on 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.6 5.5 5.7 5.7 
55 years AN OVE? .........esesecscsssseeesesseneeesesees rte ar 41 41 3.9 41 4.0 41 4.2 4.4 41 
Women, 16 years and over 7.4 7.1 7.2 7.2 7.0 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.9 | 
16 to 24 years ....... ac( 13.0) 5 12.6) £13:1 13.0] 12.7) 124] 128) 12.7] 12.4 1 
16 to 19 years .... ATG) AFG} VATS AZO 17.5) 016.7 \Ooa77)| Oey 26-2 1 
16 to 17 years . 20.0} 19.6} 20.3} 21.4) 19.2} 18.7} 188) 186) 19.8 1 
18 to 19 years . 16.0] 16.3) 15.5] 156] 156] 15.4) 169) 16.0) 17.2 1 
20 to 24 years .... 10.7} 10.3} 10.8} 10.4) 10.4] 10.2} 10.2} 10.3 9.4 
25 years and over . 5.9 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 55 
25 to 54 years ..... 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 
BS YOOEG BI OWT rs iiscccece tees ceurseasstnscbdocacanvaninsnasinoenn 41 3.6 3.5 
9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Annual average 1986 1987 
Reason for unemployment 
1985 1986 | May | June July Aug. | sept. | oct | Nov. | Dec. : M 


A fel s0 GOON Gesen theca Mipecona tity Feetoc eerth ED E 4,139| 4,033] 4,214) 4,272] 4,063} 3,824) 4,044) 3,984 


On layoff ...... 1,157] 1,090} 1,118} 1,074) 1,078] 1,017) 1,029} 1,072 

Other job losers . 2,982} 2,943] 3,096} 3,198} 2,985) 2,807) 3,015; 2,912 Z 
Job leavers .... x 877} 1,015 979} 1,009) 1,025 990} 1,041) 1,027 
Reentrants ..... --| 2,256} 2,160} 2,200} 2,107} 2,205) 2,199) 2,145} 2,190 Z 


IN AINAETIMINUDS (once coasts atc ncoyasssenseeosnerecchasssaanmnuresecasspasabet 1,039; 1,029) 1,046) 1,050 989; 1,014) 1,038 972 
PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED 

Job losers 49.8 48.9 49.9 50.6 49.1 476 48.9 48.7 
On layoff ... 13.9 13.2 13.2 12.7 13.0 12.7 12.4 13.1 
Other job losers .. a 35.9 35.7 36.7 37.9 36.0 35.0 36.5 35.6 
Job leavers ......... os 10.6 12.3 11.6 12.0 12.4 12.3 12.6 12.6 


27.1 26.2 26.1 25.0 26.6 27.4 25.9 26.8 
12.5 12.5 12.4 12.4 11.9 12.6 12.6 11.9 


PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.4 
Job leavers ... 8 9 8 9 9 8 9 9 
Reentrants ..... 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 
New entrants 9 9 9 9 8 9 9 8 


10. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 
Weeks of unemployment 


Less than 5 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 


11. Unemployment rates of civilian workers by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
State 1986 | 1987 State 1986 1987 
Alabama 9.6 8.2 MGI arcs srceecercceescctssustihetvaxcostececssnaccsvtucsvciro 9.1 tee 
Alaska ... 12.2 11.5 Nebraska ... "3 5.1 47 
Arizona .. 6.8 7.0 Nevada .......... 6.1 5.8 
Arkansas 8.6 8.0 New Hampshire 2.9 2.3 
California 6.7 5.8 
INGWLIGISOV cr cccceattevetssausssivscenndscavesdesrnievineesstes 4.7 3.8 
Colorado 7.6 8.9 New Mexico .. 9.2 8.8 
Connecticut . 3.7 3,2 New York ....... 6.7 4.8 
Delaware .............. 4.5 2.9 North Carolina ccssci-tecscacesscctessssavsatenreveessesscese =) 4.3 
DAStICt OF COMMA! .cacccsccscsssccssoseeseecotyexctusseses 7.6 6.9 North Dakota coctcvcscsvnsssvestssoncsttiecesassssosadtears 7.3 5.3 
ENCORE irre ee costs sence takes remain cisagesatvsovcasisivitisscas 5.4 5.2 
OMG Aree Aes Ea sarevaphveissacasoesteatatbrcepescdeeeee 7.9 7A 
OE cee creas taceccticasapuis esoecctecsetuarsinisiecttewacy 5.8 5.1 Oklahoma .. 8.0 7.8 
Hawaii .... §.3 4.0 POG OM aes scesescaccncetesovsssatencasco eensot doses 9.1 6.1 
NGS Oe: tec cerosecsssenseectvnsaweorscnsss 9.3 9.3 PennsyVenia Sart. csscscsectetsecpcenscressoets 5 7.0 5.4 
Illinois .... 8.2 8.2 FROGS ISIN occ arvesersasscasesnasoscossbaccocaressestetess 4.2 4.3 
TIN AER seats cceccursseceeeeeaccaasssasteresspeveat casnuaphcnstieeseesc 6.7 6.2 
South Carolina 6.2 6.0 
HOWE arcsec gactaserccs casos raaaucenceshastostcdzcaeotanteseaccy LAS 4.6 South Dakota ....... 4.4 3.7 
Kansas ............. 5.5 45 Tennessee ........... 8.1 6.9 
Kentucky 9.3 9.6 Texas ..... 8.2 8.3 
Louisiana 12.7 12.0 COGAN SA accrcitaes theses csueaveteanscesver eeteanoveosteapse 6.1 6.7 
Maine 6.3 5.3 
MOTENOMIE H Passer evassacsets cxptegassstesssesscapanuxceavossiahva 5.8 4.4 
Maryland ou... 4.4 41 Virginia ....... Sal 4.7 
Massachusett 3.8 3.9 Washington 8.4 8.3 
Michigan ....... 9.1 8.5 West Virginia . 12.2 10.0 
Minnesota . 5.9 4.9 Wisconsin 7.6 6.1 
Mississippi . 
Missouri . WV YOITUAG| sicescescecterfistorastterertsraacsteteleaxceesccatetees 9.7 9.1 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data 
Published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the 


12. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Apr. 1986 


(-ACLOCTITE Wain’ deel SS) cate eaaeiin noe fuse Og 
Alaska .... 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas 
MSU ECHT UA ests eee eccco cost custtuabescdacccbsancssictcnccevasse> 


OM OO eres tee hssccorheart et ccucccocrtettcess 
Connecticut 
Delaware ........... 

District of Columbia 
FHOMUCER  caeperintivecaedscsevtucsscescusctsecusstestetcsusasoasrenoseve 


NON ONE eects eas oe cact nacre seas tendisinaesteebeessepsis 
PAGWallll <.t tiravtvcusaccvasceastvodtencaslesceoncveutaaecsetssveseantnc 
Idaho .. 
Illinois ..... 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


MVEA VEN sesceus.cvesctusvevessvacesséssvevcsovsdeasesabuccesesssea 
Massachusetts . ee 
BANGOG EN sorert cheateccrsscsncecy sess t ncenccseassivsovpevesasseons 
IVAN GSO BY ote vcs tcccescecsesecovcateas tort otensccckcasataradsh 


P = preliminary 


1,462.6 
218.1 
1,339.8 
811.8 
11,189.7 


1,404.6 
1,594.5 
297.7 
635.8 
4,577.1 


2,652.1 
433.8 
330.7 

4,754.4 

2,211.0 


1,076.2 
981.6 
1,275.1 
1,533.8 
464.4 


1,931.9 
2,968.8 
3,621.5 
1,870.3 

846.9 
2,129.5 
273.2 


Mar. 1987 


1,465.8 
206.1 
1,378.0 
823.7 
11,498.6 


1,396.7 
1,625.1 
309.2 
644.2 
4,798.1 


2,735.6 
450.5 
333.6 

4,797.2 

2,257.2 


1,091.3 
988.6 
1,288.3 
1,487.7 
477.4 


database. 


Apr. 1987° 


New Hampshire .. 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oklahoma 
Pennsyivan ja Bh 
FROGS NSA ocnccccsccecscsvcsvexsssissnsssssrassscsvadectoses 


South Carolina 
South Dakota .. 
Tennessee .. 
Texas .... 


Vermont 
Virginia ..... 
Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


IWYGITHIN racers sctveessrittscsctancucteassstsaaucrceasesenaterciae 
Puerto Rico . 
}| Virgin Islands 


because of the continual updating of the database. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere 


Mar. 1987 


Apr. 1987° 


660.0 
492.1 
495.4 


3,550.1 
532.7 
8,030.8 
2,807.1 
248.6 


4,560.1 
1,127.5 
1,077.0 
4,878.3 

445.5 


1,379.2 
252.5 
1,994.1 
6,487.2 
638.3 


237.1 
2,616.1 
1,810.0 

597.1 
2,035.1 


186.4 
728.4 
38.3 
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13. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


1987 
Annual average 1986 
1985 1986 May July Aug. : } Dec. Jan. Feb. pr. 


June 
100,415 | 100,567 | 100,919 | 101,150 101,609 | 101, 
TOTAL re sccsccscncsistecssnesssanetinnenicaresens 97,519 | 99,610 | 99,389 | 99,323 | 99,601 | 99,772 | 100,039 | 100,209 i ; pio 
PRIVATE SECTOR ................08 81,125 | 82,900 | 82,730 | 82,670 | 82,991 | 83,125 | 83,241 | 83,337 | 83,515 | 83,643 83,983 | 84,215 84, 84, 
GOODS-PRODUCING ................00. 24,859 | 24,681 | 24,708 | 24,628 | 24,628 | 24,639 ee a : =e naa on alee hs ye: 24, 
Mining : 927 783 786 769 764 748 ‘a 
Oil and gas extraction 583 457 457 444 439 428 419 416 412 406 405 406 6 


COMStFUCTION 00... eeeesesseseseeeseeees 4,673 4,904 4,910 4,900 4,924 4,946 4,948 4,942 4,946 4,936 ea pete met . 
General building contractors ........ 1,253 1,293 1,302 1,293 1,290 1,295 1,291 1,289 1,289 1,277 1,31 A ‘ ! 
18,954 | 18,970 | 18,956 | 18,986 19,011 | 19, 
Manufacturing ..............csseseeene 19,260 | 18,994 | 19,012 | 18,959 | 18,940 | 18,945 | 18,933 | 18,934 Hl ' 
Production worke’ 13,092 | 12,895 | 12,903 | 12,858 | 12,843 | 12,857 | 12,851 | 12,849 | 12,879 | 12,906 | 12,884 | 12,916 12,941 | 12, 
11,187 | 11,179 11,174 | 11, 
Durable goods ................csececeeeee 11,490 | 11,244 | 11,277 | 11,218 | 11,199 | 11,206 | 11,181 | 11,169 | 11,174 | 11,175 A 4 
Prochacten WOPKGTGS sscrecgeccsnsssscsesses 7,644 7,432 7,454 7,403 7,386 7,399 7,382 7,369 7,385 7,393 7,370 7,398 7,402 ¢ 
728 731 733 736 
Lumber and wood products .......... 697 vf a) 706 707 704 712 716 718 723 
Furniture and fixtures 494 497 496 497 497 499 499 499 499 499 500 ce oad 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 588 586 589 587 584 584 584 581 582 584 586 ca aod 
Primary metal industries. ................ 808 753 765 747 745 735 732 733 733 733 726 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
QRODUCRG fs ccesrecvacdsticssesasccavesszevicee 303 275 282 280 278 265 260 262 260 259 254 261 272 


Fabricated metal products ... 1,465 1,431 1,438 1,432 1,423 1,423 1,424 1,421 1,419 1,422 1,422 1,419 1,422 a, 


Machinery, except electrical .......... 2,174 2,060 2,074 2,066 2,056 2,051 2,031 2,022 2,015 2,011 2,007 2,018 2,024 2, 
Electrical and electronic 
OCRENTIONE oes. ircccezetcessreersenesocees 2,197 2,123 2,126 2,099 2,124 2,123 2,118 2,120 2,119 2,118 2,111 2,106 2,093 2, 
Transportation equipment .... ..| 1,980 2,015 2,009 2,013 2,004 2,016 2,015 2,013 2,023 2,018 2,014 2,022 2,006 2, 
Motor vehicles and equipment .... 884 865 863 865 848 861 857 850 858 853 851 859 841 | 
Instruments and related products 720 707 710 707 703 703 703 702 700 698 697 695 694 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
MVRISTOR ciiarcsccacserstescconccccenniuns 367 362 364 363 359 360 359 360 361 364 363 364 
Nondurable goods ........................ 7,770 7,750 7,735 7,741 7,741 7,739 7,752 7,765 7,780 7,795 7,799 7,807 if 
Production WOrKETS ..........s:secsssse+0+ 5,449 5,463 5,449 5,455 5,457 5,458 5,469 5,480 5,494 5,513 5,514 5,518 5, 
Food and kindred products ........... 1,603 1,617 1,615 1,620 1,619 1,616 1,619 1,621 1,627 1,631 1,628 1,630 1, 
Tobacco manufactures .... as 64 59 60 59 59 58 58 58 59 58 58 58 
Textile mill products .............ccc00 702 705 702 704 706 707 707 709 714 715 718 722 
Apparel and other textile 
POMICNG ori oke cctssarah ter cces tappsecaseccerecass 1,121 1,106 1,105 1,101 1,103 1,102 1,102 1,104 1,101 1,110 1,106 1,101 a, 
Paper and allied products ............. 678 674 673 674 673 671 675 677 678 679 678 679 | 
Printing and publishing ................... 1,428 1,457 1,451 1,455 1,459 1,462 1,465 1,469 1,472 1,474 1,479 1,483 1, 
Chemicals and allied products ......} 1,044 1,023 1,020 1,023 1,022 1,021 1,021 1,020 1,020 1,017 1,018 1,018 1, 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 179 169 171 169 168 168 167 166 165 163 164 164 
Rubber and misc. plastics 
PROQUCES ee sctfovescsciscnstssticvciessase 786 790 786 787 783 786 791 794 797 800 803 805 
Leather and leather products ....... 165 151 152 149 149 148 147 147 147 148 147 147 
SERVICE-PRODUCING .................... 72,660 | 74,930 | 74,681 | 74,695 | 74,973 | 75,133 | 75,419 | 75,598 | 75,785 | 75,937 | 76,211 | 76,407 | 76,580 76, 
oar 5,238 5,244 5,247 5,142 §,237 5,202 5,255 5,251 5,278 5,286 5,304 §,315 5,333 5, 
Transportation .... “rt 3,003 3,041 3,024 3,024 3,029 3,035 3,050 3,053 3,071 3,078 3,089 3,097 3,112 3, 
Communication and public 
MADD sassssccktanxaacvinnsssonssinescnsssrSyeetra 2,235 2,203 2,223 2,118 2,208 2,167 2,205 2,198 2,207 2,208 2,215 2,218 2,221 an 
Wholesale trade ......0..........:ccccc 5,717 5,735 5,749 5,712 5,735 5,736 5,736 5,731 5,728 5,725 5,741 5,757 5,766 5, 
Durable goods .... «| 3,388 3,383 3,389 3,357 3,385 3,382 3,383 3,379 3,380 3,383 3,386 3,391 3,397 3, 
Nondurable goods ............c:sssessesnee 2,329 2,351 2,360 2,355 2,350 2,354 2,353 2,352 2,348 2,342 2,355 2,366 2,369 2, 
17,356 | 17,845 | 17,798 | 17,621 | 17,866 | 17,913 | 17,939 | 17,980 | 18,009 | 1 8,007 | 18,080 | 18,140 | 18,136 18, 
2,324 2,363 2,359 2,361 2,367 2,371 2,374 2,385 2,379 2,363 2,358 2,373 2,380 2, 
2,775 2,873 2,862 2,875 2,882 2,889 2,892 2,901 2,906 2,916 2,929 2,940 2,944 2, 
Automotive dealers and service 
BIAUIONS Src eereaiteancessscccch accom 1,890 | 1,943 | 1,935 | 1,937 | 1,943] 1,949] 1,958] 1,960] 1,963] 1,970] 1,978 | 1,979 | 1,979 1, 
Eating and drinking places 5,709 5,879 5,859 5,870 5,887 5,904 5,911 5,919 5,927 5,938 5,946 5,956 5,964 5, 
Finance, insurance, and real 
estate i eiannbisaa stesso aheateseasiercin 5,955 6,297 6,257 6,287 6,323 6,351 6,374 6,395 6,418 6,451 6,480 6,501 6,526 6, 
Finance ... ye] 2977 3,152 3,131 3,149 3,167 3,183 3,193 3,204 3,212 3,227 3,235 3,243 3,256 3, 
Insurance «| 1,833 1,945 1,929 1,939 1,952 1,961 1,971 1,980 1,990 1,999 2,012 2,016 2,022 2, 
Real estate 1,146 1,200 1,197 1,199 1,204 1,207 1,210 1,211 1,216 1,225 1,233 1,242 1,248 1, 
Services 23,099 | 22,971 | 23,080 | 23,202 | 23,284 | 23,317 | 23,369 | 23,452 | 23,544 23,670 | 23,759 | 23,842 24, 
we 4,781 4,744 4,770 4,798 4,815 4,835 4,861 4,877 4,912 4,950 4,984 5,020 5, 
6,299 6,551 6,510 6,533 6,563 6,594 6,615 6,644 6,661 6,691 6,721 6,748 6,773 6, 
16,394 | 16,711 | 16,659 | 16,653 | 16,610 | 16,647 | 16,798 | 16,872 | 16,900 16,924 | 16,936 | 16,935 | 16,977 17, 
2,875 2,899 2,899 2,878 2,872 2,882 2,902 2,897 2,900 2,904 2,912 2,916 2,922 2 
3,832 3,888 3,883 3,882 3,881 3,881 3,890 3,907 3,915 3,927 3,929 3,927 3,930 3, 
9,687 9,923 9,877 9,893 9,857 9,884 | 10,006 | 10,068 | 10,085 | 10,093 | 10,095 | 10,092 | 10,125 10 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: See notes on the data for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual 
1986 1987 
industry average 


1985 | 1986 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


bi Seal = Saha) 
PRIVATE SECTOR ....0........ccccccecscscsessescssseseesseneee 34.9 34.8] 34.8 34.7 34.7] 34.7 34.7 34.7 34.8) 34.6) 34.7 34.9} 34.8] 34.7) 34.8 
MANUFACTURING o.0.0.00....ccccccccscscsecseseseeseeseseeeesees 40.5 40.7 40.7 40.6} 40.6) 40.8 i R j ; H Hy 0 


Overtime hours 


Durable goods 

Overtime hours 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures ............ 
Stone, clay, and glass products .. 


Primary metal industries .... -| 41.5] 41.9] 41.7| 41.7| 41.4 420] 421|  423| 424] 425| 426] 426] 42.6) 42.4/ 43.0 

Blast furnaces and basic products .. 41.4] 41.7] 41.6] 41.4] 41.5] 41.7] 41.9] 42.4] 425) 426] 42.7) 42.3) 423) 428) 43.4 
Fabricated metal products ..csccsctscvssscssnrneenee 413} 413] 41.1; 41.4] 41.4| 41.3] 41.5] 41.3] 41.4] 41.2] 41.6] 41.6] 41.5] 41.2| 41.6 
Machinery except electrical ccscvscsacsnsseeneeneen 415| 41.6) 41.7| 41.7| 41.3| 41.6] 41.7] 41.7] 41.7] 41.7] 42.0) 42.2] 420] 41.7] 42.4 


Electrical and electronic equipmen 

Transportation equipment ............ 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 

Instruments and related products ... 


Nondurable goods 

Overtime hours ...... 
Food and kindred products .. 
Textile mill products ................. 
Apparel and other textile products . 
Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 39.5} 39.2| 39.2) 939.1] 39.2] 39.1] 39.1] 39.1] 39.2} 389] 39.0} 39.2} 39.0} 39.0) 39.2 


WHOLESALE TRADE ..............:.:2c:cccseseseseeeneneseneenene 37.8| 37.7| 38.4] 38.4] 38.3] 38.4| 38.2} 38.3) 38.3) 38.2} 38.3) 38.3) 38.1) 38.2) 38.2 


AE WPAN eh FRAO occ pcc ccs crbssscesuyuccenereoscusstuncsascncsbuaeant os 29.4 


BREW URES anced Cece ceaesa so sver castes conmoopovidavestessaaeosbatis 


P = preliminary benchmark adjustment. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 
industry 


Annual 
average 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Seasonally adjusted 


IMOUIMDING Feocaeeee eo caiesececaxcnnsseccossctssorervesesadscacphesadusenaemenress 
CONSTRUCTION ...........c:csesssessessessssssesnesneesnsssenneensees 


MANUFACTURING ......0........:sccssesessessessesneesnssneensneeee 


BUT SIC GOOG oo sscsee cass iscccascancmnccvauvaranaapaacteoedensoings 
Lumber and wood products . 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries ..............:ccsse 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products 


8.35 | 8.40 | 8.29] 833] 835] 832] 835 | 832] 8.27 | 831] 8.28 | 835 | 842 
7.39 | 7.47] 7.45] 7.50 | 7.55 | 7.53] 7.55 | 7.65] 7.61] 7.58 | 7.58 | 7.57] 7.63 
10.03 | 10.04 | 10.06 | 10.07 | 10.11 | 10.10 | 10.14 | 10.17 | 10.17 | 10.15 | 10.13 | 10.24 | 10.25 
eh 11.98 | 11.89 | 11.93 | 11.74 | 11.82 | 11.75 | 11.80 | 11.82 | 11.76 | 11.78 | 11.82 | 11.98 | 11.92 
.| 13.83 | 13.73 | 13.85 | 13.86 | 13.83 | 13.61 | 13.76 | 13.63 | 13.68 | 13.74 | 13.55 | 13.59 | 13.66 | 13.83 | 13.76 


Fabricated metal products .........::ss:sssssssesseeseenesnes 9.70 | 9.89] 9.87] 9.90 | 9.86] 9.82] 9.88 | 9.88 | 9.94 | 10.02 | 9.98 | 9.99 | 9.99 | 9.98 | 9.97 
Machinery, except electrical... 10.29 | 10.59 | 10.58 | 10.58 | 10.59 | 10.59 | 10.61 | 10.58 | 10.62 | 10.67 | 10.64 | 10.68 | 10.72 | 10.70 | 10.70 
Electrical and electronic equipment 9.46 | 965 | 963] 959] 967] 9.64] 9.70] 967] 9.73 | 9.82] 9.84] 9.84] 9.84) 9.85 | 9.64 
Transportation equipment ..............+. 12.71 | 12.81 | 12.73 | 12.72 | 12.73 | 12.70 | 12.82 | 12.82 | 12.88 | 12.96 | 12.93 | 12.88 | 12.86 | 12.78 | 12.82 


Motor vehicles and equipment . -| 13.39 | 13.45 | 1 3.39 13.33 | 13.33 | 13.29 | 13.42 | 13.42 | 13.44 | 13.56 | 13.58 | 13.49 | 13.49 | 13.37 | 13.39 
Instruments and related products .. 9.17 | 9.47 | 9.40] 9.40 | 948] 9.47 | 9.54] 956] 963 | 9.65 | 9.64 | 9.67 | 9.67 | 966 | 9.70 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........:ssssssessessesseenes 7.30 | 7.54] 7.52 | 7.53 | 7.57 | 7.51 7.58 | 7.57 | 7.62] 7.69 | 7.69 | 7.68 | 7.66 | 7.67 | 7.73 


8.71 | 894] 892] 892] 9.00| 894] 896 | 896] 9.02] 9.07 | 9.09 | 9.08 | 9.09 | 9.14) 9.13 
8.57 | 8.74 | 8.78] 8.74 | 876] 866 | 865] 869] 879] 888 | 890} 8.91] 893] 8.95 | 8.94 
13.49 | 13.79 | 13.73 | 13.55 | 12.29 | 12.14 | 12.67 | 12.93 | 12.97 | 13.44 | 13.80 | 14.28 | 14.61 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products .. 
Tobacco manufactures 


PE ONTNG COMM TOCMICTS 5, sacs cmaxe agape cctbetessapycscetvineteeaees i : 6.87 | 686 | 688 | 6.97] 7.02 | 7.02 | 7.05 | 7.10] 7.10} 7.11 | 7.12 | 7.13 | 7.13 
Apparel and other textile products . ¥ 5.84 | 5.81] 583] 5.79] 583 | 5.91] 5.87] 5.87] 5.90 | 5.94] 593] 593 | 5.94] 5.67 
Paper and allied product ...........cccscssecsesesneeneenee : 11.18 | 11.15 | 11.17 | 11.33 | 11.19 | 11.23 | 11.25 | 11.27 | 11.34 | 11.26 | 11.26 | 11.27 | 11.36 | 11.41 
Printing and publishing .............cccscsssssecsesesssneeneene A i 9.94 | 9.91 | 9.98 | 10.02 | 10.12 | 10.09 | 10.11 | 10.15 | 10.14 | 10.16 | 10.17 | 10.16 | 10.20 
Chemicals and allied products .... 11.90 | 11.95 | 12.05 | 11.99 | 12.03 | 12.08 | 12.17 | 12.20 | 12.18 | 12.21 | 12.24 | 12.28 | 12.31 
Petroleum and coal products i: i i 14.00 | 14.12 | 14.16 | 14.06 | 14.18 | 14.19 | 14.32 | 14.41 | 14.57 | 14.51 | 14.50 | 14.49 | 14.55 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ...... 8.54 | 873 | 8.71 8.71 | 8.78 | 877 | 872] 873 | 877] 882] 883] 879 | 880] 882] 8.81 
Leather and leather products ...........ccccsesssessesseees 5.83 | 5.92 | 590] 591] 592] 592] 595] 595] 598 | 598 | 6.04] 6.01 | 606] 614] 6.04 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 11.40 | 11.70 | 11.58 | 11.63 | 11.67 | 11.67 | 11.77 | 11.77 | 11.90 | 11.90 | 11.89 | 11.93 | 11.90 | 11.90 | 11.91 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...00.0.o so eeccccceesessccssesseesesssessees 9.16 | 9.35 | 9.30 | 9.33 | 930] 9.32] 9.37} 936] 9.47] 9.47 | 949] 9.55 | 953 | 953] 9.57 
PRE TAIL TRADE covicnccccssvetccsss soc: cossstthrcttscarenscansdtaetaans 5.94 6.09 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 7.94 8.65 
ERVICES oi cstescccsstccrsnssassecaseveesaisisovecseessuosactoeaieies 


Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
= preliminary benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry 


Annual average 


1986 


1987 


Industry — 
| 1985 1986 May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr.P May? 
PRIVATE SECTOR | ai: 
Current dollars : : $299.09 | $304.85 | $302.93 | $304.33 | $303.63 | $305.37 | $306.94 | $306.05 | $308.14 | $308.33 | $306.16] $307.74 | $308.63 | $307.94 | $310.42 
Seasonally adjusted , - - 304.15] 303.63] 303.28] 304.32] 304.67} 306.05} 308.33) 305.86] 307.44) 309.91) 310.07) 309.18) 311.46 
Constant (1977) dollars 170.42) 171.07} 171.05] 170.97) 170.67] 171.36] 171.47} 170.88] 171.86] 171.87) 169.52) 169.74] 169.48) 168.18 - 
NURI GG criss cans cts MelSoer Meee rset cea et odaspartccalsescesnedsics 519.93| 524.97] 519.16] 523.33) 517.09] 529.17} 527.09] 526.25] 520.40} 535.51| 538.05) 527.52) 522.92] 517.50| 522.86 
CONSTRUCTION ..........cccccccccesssssssscssessessssssssssssessaeess 464.46| 466.38| 468.82] 466.45] 471.39] 476.45) 484.72| 480.57] 462.09] 469.94] 467.98] 460.37) 470.87| 469.37) 488.01 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 386.37| 396.01] 394.63) 396.17] 391.55] 393.98] 398.93] 395.60] 400.98] 408.78] 401.47) 401.47] 402.87} 398.75} 403.27 
220.15| 222.23] 222.83] 222.57) 220.10] 221.09) 222.87] 220.88] 223.64] 227.86] 222.30) 221.44) 221.24) 217.66 - 
Durable goods o...o......ce.ecccccccscscsesesecseseseseccnenescees 416.12| 424.98] 423.54| 424.76| 416.56] 420.04] 428.06] 424.15] 429.73] 439.92) 430.77) 431.19] 432.22] 425.99] 431.19 
Lumber and wood products 327.98| 335.70] 339.85| 342.72] 333.26] 338.20] 340.68] 337.79] 337.34] 337.79] 331.63) 337.39| 337.00} 339.01} 350.27 
Furniture and fixtures ...... 282.50] 296.91} 289.69| 297.31] 290.55] 300.75] 305.78| 304.97} 303.51| 314.42] 302.88] 299.41] 301.68} 293.72) 299.10 
Stone, clay, and glass prot 412.30| 424.11| 427.28| 427.70) 426.54] 431.00] 434.73] 430.26] 423.85] 427.14] 421.04) 423.26] 425.46] 430.08] 437.68 
Primary metal industries .................. 484.31| 496.93| 499.57] 497.00] 489.13] 487.21] 497.62| 493.50] 500.32] 508.26] 500.98] 503.01) 505.90) 510.35} 511.37 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 547.86| 572.54| 577.55| 577.96] 572.56| 560.73] 575.17| 569.73] 580.03] 589.45| 575.88] 577.58] 581.92) 598.84) 598.56 
Fabricated metal products .... 400.61| 408.46] 404.67| 408.87) 399.33] 403.60] 411.01] 408.04] 413.50} 422.84) 414.17) 413.59) 414.59] 408.18] 412.76 
Machinery, except electrical 427.04| 440.54] 439.07| 441.19] 431.01] 436.31] 442.44] 439.07] 444.98] 456.68) 446.88) 449.63] 452.38] 444.05) 451.54 
Electrical and electronic equipment 384.08| 395.65| 392.90] 392.23) 390.67] 394.28] 400.61] 396.47] 402.82] 413.42] 404.42) 402.46) 402.46) 395.97; 396.55 
Transportation equipment ...... 541.45| 541.86] 535.93] 538.06] 528.30] 528.32] 542.29] 537.16] 546.11] 562.46] 549.53) 546.11) 547.84) 535.48} 539.72 
Motor vehicles and equipment .. 582.47| 572.97| 562.38] 567.86] 555.86] 550.21) 570.35| 562.30} 568.51) 595.28] 585.30| 577.37| 582.77) 565.55| 566.40 
Instruments and related products 375.97| 388.27| 381.64] 384.46] 380.15] 383.54] 389.23] 389.09] 398.68) 407.23] 397.17] 399.37) 401.31] 395.09} 397.70 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 287.62| 298.58] 296.29] 298.19] 293.72] 294.39] 299.41] 301.29] 305.56] 309.14] 303.76] 301.06) 301.04) 297.60} 302.24 
Nondurable goods 344.92| 356.71| 355.02| 355.91] 355.50| 358.49] 359.30] 358.40} 363.51| 368.24) 362.69] 362.29} 363.60) 361.03) 366.11 
Food and kindred products 342.80| 349.60| 352.08] 349.60] 349.52] 351.60] 349.46] 347.60] 353.36] 357.86) 354.22] 351.05) 352.74) 351.74) 357.60 
Tobacco manufactures ... .| 444.91] 480.59] 501.83] 525.40] 499.77| 490.51] 470.71| 473.46] 481.46] 483.58] 481.19] 486.53] 525.78] 529.79) 566.87 
Textile mill products ........... .| 265.99] 284.82] 280.98] 281.95] 276.58] 288.56] 293.44] 292.03] 294.69] 299.62] 293.94] 295.78] 299.04] 291.62) 296.61 
Apparel and other textile pi 208.57| 214.33] 212.65] 215.13] 210.18] 213.96] 217.49] 216.60] 218.36] 220.66] 218.59] 220.00} 219.41) 213.25) 217.19 
Paper and allied products 466.77| 482.98| 479.45] 481.43| 486.06] 483.41| 485.14] 484.88] 489.12] 500.09] 488.68) 484.18] 483.48] 487.34) 495.19 
Printing and publishing ....... 367.04| 379.62| 375.73| 372.62| 376.25] 381.76| 387.60| 384.43] 387.21| 392.81] 381.26] 384.05) 386.46) 383.03] 386.58 
Chemicals and allied products . 484.36| 501.96| 498.61] 500.71| 501.28] 499.98) 502.85] 504.94] 516.01) 519.72] 514.00] 514.04) 515.30) 518.22} 517.02 
Petroleum and coal products 604.58} 621.08] 607.60| 624.10] 621.62] 624.26] 625.34] 622.94] 630.08] 628.28] 645.45) 629.73] 636.55) 631,76] 641.66 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products .............. 350.99] 360.55| 357.98] 358.85| 354.71] 361.32] 362.75| 362.30] 365.71| 373.09] 367.33) 364.79] 365.20) 360.74} 365.62 
Leather and leather products 216.88} 218.45| 217.12| 222.22] 219.04] 217.86| 218.37) 218.96] 221.86] 227.84] 225.29) 223.57} 227.25) 224.72] 229.52 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES .... 450.30! 458.64| 451.62| 458.22| 459.80] 459.80] 461.38] 460.21] 467.67) 465.29] 457.77| 465.27} 462.91) 461.72| 464.49 
WHOLESALE TRADE ....0.000......eeeeseseceeeseeeeeseeeeeeee 351.74| 359.04| 357.12} 359.21] 358.05] 358.82] 358.87] 359.42) 363.65| 363.65] 361.57| 361.95) 361.19) 363.09] 365.57 
RETAIL TRADE 174.64| 176.08] 174.89] 177.00| 178.80] 178.50] 176.35] 175.74| 176.32} 178.46] 172.35] 174.78] 175.71] 177.83) 178.44 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
ESS WPA UG one coasts ctcescee scan cutnvs sou avanminscosvasescesvaststsnscasaroce 289.02! 303.94] 300.82} 305.51] 301.29] 304.41] 303.72] 305.40) 312.81] 309.52] 312.18] 318.50) 316.54] 314.72) 314.00 
SEPA VUES eaec cater cactes avaies casvputivesasasasberaasttecisucsevavveesveee 256.75| 265.20| 263.25] 264.06] 263.71] 263.71| 265.36] 266.65| 269.89) 269.57) 269.51] 273.13] 272.48) 271.00) 270.67 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 


revision. 


17. The Hourly Earnings Index for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


TS ER i a ae ES | ee a a ar oa a ea aR TE a 


industry 
Not seasonally adjusted 
Industry May 
| 1986 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) ................:::c0 168.8 
Mining! 181.0 181.4 
Construction ... 151.3 153.0 
Manufacturing .... 172.3 174.6 
Transportation and public utilities 169.5 174.4 
Wholesale trade? ...........cse0 171.7 175.8 
a (=1¢- Un Uf: (0 |- 158.1 159.4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate’ .. 178.9 
Services 173.2 


1 This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small 
relative to the trend-cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot 
be separated with sufficient precision. 

- Data not available. 


Seasonally adjusted 


May f May Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
1987 1987 1987 1987? 1987? 
— + iT 
171.2 171.8 172.2 172.5 172.6 
181.2 = 5 = = = = 
154.0 151.6 152.8 152.4 153.8 153.7 154.2 
174.3 172.3 173.4 173.7 174.3 175.1 174.2 
174.7 170.5 173.6 174.3 174.6 174.7 175.7 
176.5 - - - - - - 
160.5 157.6 158.9 158.9 159.0 159.7 160.1 
178.4 179.0 179.3 179.7 
94.6 94.4 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, data seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 


Time span and year 


Over 1-month span: 


- Data not available. spans. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are preliminary. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of See the “Definitions” in this section. See “Notes on the data” for a description of 
the unchanged components are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the the most recent benchmark revision. 


+ 19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


Noninstitutional population ............cccseesssseseeneees H ; i 7 r H f i 182,293 


Labor force: 

TECTED AMUN) ss oscasvnced cacanccsoavesarzeadssvessvssatqeasesorties \ H 110,315 | 111,872 | 113,226 | 115,241 119,540 
Percent of population 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.7 65.6 

Employed: 
Total (TMNNDON) .-.csossessacssesencdssscnsavsicsssstxonsscsies 102,042 | 101,194 | 102,510 | 106,702 111,303 
Percent Of population ...........ccssesesstseseseeneees 59.4 58.2 58.3 59.9 61.1 
Resident Armed Forces ............:scssesesesseseseee 1,645 1,668 1,676 1,697 1,706 

Civilian 
Total 100,397 99,526 | 100,834 | 105,005 109,597 
Agriculture 3,368 3,401 3,383 3,321 3,163 
Nonagricultural industries 97,030 96,125 97,450 | 101,685 | 103,971 | 106,434 

Unemployed: 

IVGURIIRNTUDON) Srcccericisscrastesersencteetecctcecertacerrees 8,273 10,717 8,539 8,312 8,237 
Percent of labor force ........cecceseeseseseceeseeeeseee 7.5 9.5 7.4 71 6.9 
Not in labor force (number) ..............cesscccseseseeeeees 59,659 61,460 62,665 62,839 62,744 62,752 


20. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Industry 


Total EMpPlOyMENt ........csseceseesesesees nae .-| 86,697 


89,823 91,156 | 89,566 


99,610 


Private sector ............0 «| 71,026 | 73,876 75,126 | 73,729 82,900 
Goods-producing 25,585 | 26,461 25,497 |. 23,813 24,681 
Mining ............ 851 958 1,139 1,128 783 
Construction . 4,229 4,463 4,188 3,905 4,904 
Manufacturing ... 20,505 | 21,040 20,170 | 18,781 18,994 
SOT VCO PROCUICU IG) cccasantosccetcicsesseresvcdescttsestescastention oboacraten tnetes 61,113 | 63,363 65,659 | 65,753 74,930 
Transportation and eas utilities . «| 4,923 5,136 5,165 5,082: 5,244 
WOGSAlS TADS! os cisasisesssttevcseccscassssseuceasensenansscsienusccravonopaves 4,969 5,204 5,358 5,278 §,735 
Prete trade ir5 secret sarinsiveasassgtoesnscanssnnesstcdammctavekntiee 14,573 | 14,989 15,189 | 15,179 17,845 
Finance, insura ce, and real estate . 4,724 4,975 5,298 §,341 6,297 
Services 16,252 | 17,112 18,619 | 19,036 23,099 
15,672 | 15,947 16,031 | 15,837 16,711 

2,753 2,773 2,772 2,739 2,899 

3,474 3,541 3,640 3,640 3,888 

9,446 9,633 9,619 9,458 9,923 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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21. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
=i] anes + T 
Private sector 
Average Weekly NOUNS As....,.....ccarttcecescisscsusvechtorseroecarsetvadencencsoesys 35.7 35.3 35.2 34.8 35.0 35.2 34.9 34.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.16 6.66 7.25 7.68 8.02 8.32 8.57 8.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 219.91) 235.10] 255.20] 267.26] 280.70] 292.86) 299.09) 304.85 
Mining 
Average weekly NOUurs ..........cceccessesesesereereereees 43.0 43.3 43.7 42.7 42.5 43.3 43.4 42.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 8.49 9.17 10.04 10.77 11.28 11.63 11.98 12.44 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 365.07| 397.06] 438.75| 459.88] 479.40] 503.58} 519.93) 524.97 
Construction 
Average weekly hours 36.8 37.0 37.0 36.9 36.7 37.1 37.8 37.7 37.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 8.66 9.27 9.94 10.82 11.63 11.94 12.13 12.32 12.47 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) ... 318.69] 342.99] 367.78] 399.26] 426.82] 442.97) 458.51} 464.46) 466.38 
Manufacturing 
Average weekly hours 40.4 40.2 39.7 39.8 38.9 40.1 40.7 40.5 40.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) cr 6.17 6.70 7.27 7.99 8.49 8.83 9.19 9.54 9.73 
Average weekly earnings (in Gollars) ...........sscseeseresereeeneees 249.27; 269.34| 288.62} 318.00] 330.26] 354.08] 374.03) 386.37) 396.01 
Transportation and public utilities 
Average weekly NOUS .........:.ssssseeesenesenenesnesesnessncensetenees 40.0 39.9 39.6 39.4 39.0 39.0 39.4 39.5 39.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) .... 7.57 8.16 8.87 9.70 10.32 10.79 11.12 11.40 11.70 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) ... 302.80| 325.58] 351.25| 382.18] 402.48) 420.81; 438.13} 450.30) 458.64 
Wholesale trade 
Average weekly NOUS ..........scssceecseeeeeeseeneeteneees 38.8 38.5 38.5 38.3 38.5 38.5 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.39 6.96 7.56 8.09 8.55 8.89 9.16 9.35 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 247.93| 267.96] 291.06] 309.85) 329.18] 342.27| 351.74) 359.04 
Retail trade 
Average Weekly NOUS .......-scssscsecsessensenesecseentenesersnssarensansene 30.6 30.2 30.1 29.9 29.8 29.8 29.4 29.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 4.53 4.88 6:25. 5.48 5.74 5.85 5.94 6.03 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 138.62| 147.38] 158.03] 163.85| 171.05] 174.33) 174.64) 176.08 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Average weekly hours 36.4 36.2 36.2 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.5 36.4 36.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 4.89 5.27 5.79 6.31 6.78 7.29 7.63 7.94 8.35 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 178.00! 190.77} 209.60] 229.05} 245.44) 263.90| 278.50} 289.02 303.94 
Services 
Average weekly hours 32.8 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) ...... 4.99 5.36 5.85 6.41 6.92 7.31 7.59 7.90 8.16 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .. 163.67} 175.27) 190.71| 208.97} 225.59] 239.04) 247.43) 256.75 265.20 
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22. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 =100) 


Series 
Mar. Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
se at Sie | doe ae 
ClVUaM  WOPK OLS = -...c.ccscccessscessssececesssessocessussesnssnersatsesnsevessenensnases 125.5 126.4 | 128.4 129.2 130.6 ea 133.0 133.8 135.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar parks oa 127.3 128.3 130.7 131.6 133.1 134.2 136.0 136.9 2 
Blue-collar workers .. 122.2 123.1 124.4 124.9 126.2 126.8 127.8 128.4 129.1 A) 
Service occupations .... 127.8 128.0 130.9 131.8 133.1 133.7 135.4 136.6 138.0 1.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
eadeeioucne ff 123.2 123.9 124.9 125.5 126.9 128.1 128.8 129.5 130.2 5 
Manufacturing ... 123.9 124.6 125.5 126.0 127.7 128.7 129.3 130.1 130.7 5 
Service-producing 126.9 127.9 130.7 131.5 132.9 133.7 135.6 136.5 138.1 1.2 
SORVICOS a cercee tease estan cates cease ntansiccrsspres 131.9 132.6 136.4 137.1 138.8 139.4 142.4 143.6 145.2 11 
Health services - - = = = = 5 = in 1.2 
Hospitals ...........00+- - - - - - - - - = 1.0 
Public administration ° .......... real, 808 130.3 134.2 134.8 136.8 138.0 140.6 141.6 144.1 1.8 
INOorniTaeaAU a CUUIFUINGD tte cecte saa cae teecresceeesosaseescedotvlsenesnesanenvseenertesccesbre 126.2 127.2 129.7 130.6 131.9 132.8 134.6 135.4 136.9 11 
Private industry WOrkeTS ..............:s::ccccececessesseeeseneeneeneeteneenes 124.2 125.2 126.8 127.5 128.9 129.9 130.8 131.6 132.9 1.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 125.8 127.1 128.8 129.8 131.3 132.5 133.5 134.3 136.1 1.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations ........... - - - - - - - = = 1.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations - - - - - - = - = 1.8 
Sales occupations - - - - - - - - - 1.1 
Administrative support occupations, including 

clerical - - - - - - - - - 11 

Blue-collar workers 121.9 122.8 124.0 124.4 125.7 126.3 127.2 127.8 128.4 5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupation - - - - - - - - - 5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors .. ewe - - - - - - - - - 5 
Transportation and material moving occupations ............ - - - - - - - - - 5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers .... - ~ - - - - - - - a 

Service occupations .... 126.3 126.5 128.8 129.5 130.9 131.1 132.3 133.5 134.7 9 

Workers, by industry divis 

Goods-producing ... 123.0 123.8 124.6 125.3 126.7 127.8 128.6 129.2 129.9 5 

Construction = = = A - = = = 9 
Manufacturing .... 124.6 125.5 126.0 127.7 128.7 129.3 130.1 130.7 ] 
Durables - = “ = * = & ‘s faa 3 
Nondurables . = = = = & ie » = = 8 

Service-producing ..... 125.2 126.4 128.7 129.4 130.8 131.6 132.7 133.5 135.3 1.3 

Transportation and public utilities .... - - = = = 3 = = « 9 
Transportation .. - = = = = i = = = 1.0 
Public utilities ...... - - = - = = om = 9 

Wholesale and retail trade - = - = ox = = om — 8 
Wholesale trade ..... - = = = S = = . = 1.2 
Retail trade ..... - = = = Fr = = = = 6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate - - - - - = - = a 26 

Service = = = ~ = = = = = 1.5 
Health services = - = = < = = = = 1.3 

TOOLS Saves ccs ss coatnssesiinrecnva cassecankiann - - ~ - - - - - - 5 

INOMMANUTACTUNING)! 2-5 --ccccescesscensecsresconssesesvesavarsucneostesscairaxsensp 124.4 125.6 127.6 128.4 129.7 130.6 131.7 132.4 134.1 

State and local government Workers 0.0.0... ceseeeseeeeee 131.7 132.0 136.5 137.5 138.9 139.7 143.6 144.7 145.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers ... 132.5 132.9 137.6 138.6 140.0 140.5 145.0 146.0 147.2 

Blue-collar workers ..... 128.1 128.5 131.9 132.7 134.7 136.3 138.5 139.5 140.8 
Workers, by industry division: 

Services 132.8 133.2 137.9 139.1 140.4 140.8 145.5 

Hospitals and other services* 131.1 131.5 134.1 135.2 136.8 137.9 139.4 

FHGAUNGY SOPVICOS csi niacascreverncosnescecenssesonsuvecaurnaneccctsckessdeonessaak - 

SCHOONS: svivcssciersosescserseorssss 133.4 

Elementary and secondary 134.4 

Public administration? 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index 
consists of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 

2 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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3 Consist of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
4 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
- Data not available. 


23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


SS a ay an aaa cr ca 
1985 1986 1987 Percent change 
= 
‘ 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. ended | ended 
Mar. 1987 
in +- + —- +—— 
RCIVINAY WOTKONS: 85.5055. ccencavescsesssraverevcxGurarcersecctoecesarnestnconsneeobecnes 123.1 124.2 126.3 127.0 128.3 129.3 130.7 131.5 132.8 1.0 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrk@rs «....cssscccssecescesscassecestnsecesesencrarosssevesenssssseers 125.2 126.4 128.8 129.8 131.2 132.4 134.1 135.0 136.6 tie 41 
Blue-collar workers 119.3 120.5 122.0 122.3 123.4 124.1 125.0 125.6 126.2 3) 2.3 
Service occupations 124.8| 125.3] 128.0} 128.6) 129.8] 130.0) 131.7) 1328} 134.2 11 3.4 
Workers, by industry division 
Goods-producing .... 120.3 121.5) 122.5) 123.1 124.4, 125.6] 126.3 127.0| 127.8 6 27 
Manufacturing eis 121.0 122.3 123.2 123.8 125.3 126.5 127.2 127.9 128.7 6 2.7 
Service-producing 124.7 125.8 128.6 129.4 130.7 131.5 133.4 134.2 135.8 1.2 3.9 
Services 129.7 130.5 134.2 134.8] 136.4) 137.0 139.9} 141.1 142.7 dd 46 

Health services = = os = *< A = - = 1.3 5.0 
Hospitals ............... - = & = = = = = a 4.2 = 

Public administration ? . 127.0 127.2 131.4 132.0 133.8 134.6 137.5 138.1 140.5 N27. 5.0 

Nonmanufacturing ... 123.9 125.0 127.6 128.4 129.6 130.4 132.2 133.0 134.5 acd 3.8 
Private industry WOrkKETS ..............:cccscesecesessssereesesseeteseenenees 122.0 123.3 124.9 125.6 126.8 127.9 128.8 129.5 130.8 1.0 3.2 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Winike COMET WOIKONS: fasses-ccseoscesemctatarecswsnssurssronegsussnenseesassss 124.0 125.5 127.3 128.3 129.6 131.1 132.0 132.7 134.6 1.4 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations ....... 127.7 128.7 131.2 131.5 132.7 134.0 135.4 136.4 138.4 1.5 4.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
occupations .... 123.8 126.5 127.7 128.4 130.5 132.1 132.4 133.5 135.6 1.6 3.9 
Sales occupations 116.3 117.4 119.3 122.5 122.4 124.3 125.2 124.9 126.7 1.4 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including 
MET CAN esape tees nay occa vay sus nse ce cee ecuescectuanebdsaustdpntyasvaventes 124.7 125.6 127.1 127.9 129.6 130.8 131.7 132.7 134.3 1.2 3.6 

BIGS-Collah WOPKONS! <i, -stvcrresesscecsecscecrrcterncossacenrestertareaseuensae 119.1 120.3 121.7 122.0 123.1 123.7 124.5 125.1 125.6 4 2.0 
Precision production, craft, and repair 

SECU DARIO YS erase ecercsa ceo troctt evn nsubcciturnyfustactapreaiere 120.8 122.0 123.7 123.8 125.3 125.7 126.7 127.4 127.9 4 2.1 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ......... 118.9 120.1 121.1 121.6 122.6 123.6 124.1 124.9 125.5 9. 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations ........ 114.5 115.7 117.7 117.8 118.0 118.9 119.8 120.1 120.5 3 2.1 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and 
laborers 116.7 118.5 118.6 119.8 120.0 120.3 120.9 121.4 121.9 4 1.6 

Service occupations .... 123.8 124.4 126.3 126.6 128.0 128.0 128.9 130.1 131.4 1.0 2.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing ....... 120.2 121.4 122.3 122.9 124.2 125.4 126.1 126.8 127.5 6 2.7 
Construction .. 115.5 116.6 117.3 117.9 118.3 119.8 120.5 120.8 121.7 A 2.9 
RAGAIUFACEUCIING | ccsccccescarcecesccsnaecwrsesinnsey;cvenccseerntnnsnsdussuceneescnee= 121.0 122.3 123.2 123.8 125.3 126.5 127.2 127.9 128.7 6 2.7 

Durables ...... 120.6 122.0 122.7 123.4 124.8 125.8 126.4 127.2 127.7 4 2.3 
Nondurables 121.6 122.6 124.0 124.6 126.1 127.9 128.5 129.3 130.5 9 3.5 

Service-producing .......... 123.4 124.8 127.0 127.8 129.0 129.9 130.9 131.6 133.4 1.4 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities (WAYS 122.8 124.8 125.2 126.3 126.6 127.3 127.5 128.1 A) 1.4 
Transportation = - - - - - - - - 3 4 
Public utilities ........ - - - - - - - - = a 27 
Wholesale and retail trade ........ccccecseeeeeseeeseeeseeeensenenenes 118.8 Al 122.7 123.7 124.5 125.8 126.5 126.9 127.9 8 tis 

WUOlESaIG HAO: cc rctrttt.scccachidedvevecesvstesanessattevevevescasvers 123.7 126.8 127.7 128.3 129.7 131.2 131.8 133.1 134.8 1.3 3.9 
Retail trade 116.9 118.9 120.8 121.9 122.5 123.7 124.4 124.5 125.2 6 2.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 122.0 121.7 124.1 126.5 126.6 128.0 129.0 130.0 133.5 2.7 5.5 
SES CNS Peete ances cocoa exe earns eae ets evdemeata nfs aac 129.9 131.0 133.9 134.1 136.2 136.9 138.2 139.5 141.8 1.6 41 

Health services - - - - - - - = co 1.4 5.2 

Hospitals - - - - - - = - = 1.3 = 

NOmManufacturiing ..........:scessecscccsesssssstssseseerensssneenssseneseonenes 122.6 123.9 125.9 126.6 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.9 1.2 3.3 

State and local government WOrkKe?S ...........cccsssseeeeeeeeees 128.4 128.7 133.2 134.2 35.5) 136.0 140.4 141.4 142.5 8 5.2 
Workers, by occupational group 

White-collar workers 129.3 129.6 134.3 135.3 136.6 137.0 141.8 142.8 143.9 8 5.3 

Blue-collar workers 124.2 124.5 127.9 128.4 130.4 131.9 134.5 135.1 136.3 9 4.5 
Workers, by industry division 

Services = 129.4 129.7 134.5 135.6 136.8 137.1 142.1 143.3 143.9 4 5.2 
Hospitals and other services 127.7. 128.0 130.2 130.9 132.4 133.3 135.8 137.3 138.6 9 47 
Health services - = = = 3 = = = 7, 41 
Schools 129.9 130.2 135.8 137.0 138.0 138.2 144.1 145.1 145.5 3 5.4 

Elementary and secondary 130.8 131.1 137.5 138.5 139.4 139.4 145.7 146.4 146.5 “1 54 

Public administration 2 127.0 127.2 131.4 132.0 133.8 134.6 137.5 138.1 140.5 AGT, 5.0 


1 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 


and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


3 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 
- Data not available. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1981=100) 
1985 1986 1987 Percent change 


12 
months 


Series 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. ended 
Mar. 1987 
COMPENSATION ‘al 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

Union tes a te 125.5 126.5 127.1 128.4 128.7 129.4 129.8 130.5 0.5 1.6 
Goods-producing 123.9 124.6 125.2 126.4 126.7 127.3 127.5 128.0 4 1.3 
Service-producing 128.0 129.5 130.2 131.6 131.9 132.8 133.4 134.4 7 2A 
Manufacturing 124.2 125.0 125.5 127.0 126.9 127.5 127.9 128.0 1 8 
INCOM AIT NERIAUAT ACL MING) cen cats fosdazstscasascnensenesens ancvecccwadbveneuscieceens poner 126.6 127.8 128.6 129.7 130.4 131.2 131.5 132.6 8 2.2 

Nonunion 125.0 126.8 127.5 129.0 130.2 131.2 132.1 133.6 11 3.6 
Goods-producing hs 123.5 124.4 125.1 126.7 128.2 129.1 130.0 130.8 6 3.2 
SQIVICEDVOCUICIING cases cecsvevscvascessscesessscvensuvassnrosavassecevsore osnessstcess : 125.8 128.3 129.0 130.4 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.3 1.4 3.8 
Manufacturing ..... 124.8 125.7 126.3 128.1 129.7 130.4 131.4 132.2 6 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing 125.1 127.3 128.1 129.5 130.4 131.6 132.5 134.3 1.4 3.7 

Workers, by region ' 

WNOPUQRSE i cccccscecccheresevesscvavcnsenresectetcvessscasseedcoveveascisvnasscateveabovaneares " 126.4 128.8 129.9 131.6 133.3 134.2 135.2 137.4 1.6 4.4 

SUD fararescacd ncaa rant ovesecectvcntdssczen atte vesnsnsuopvesvchvcdacessopeescvaatarsvasseons id 125.2 126.5 127.2 128.7 129.6 130.7 131.4 132.1 sl) 2.6 

Midwest (formerly North Central) 122.7 124.2 124.6 125.9 126.2 127.3 128.1 129.1 8 25 

West 127.9 129.1 129.8 130.8 131.6 132.1 132.8 134.1 1.0 2.5 

Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas .... 125.7 127.3 128.1 129.5 130.5 131.4 132.2 133.5 1.0 3.1 
Other areas 122.5 123.9 123.9 125.5 126.4 127.2 127.9 129.0 9 2.8 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status ' 

Union 123.0 124.1 124.7 125.6 126.1 126.9 127.2 127.7 4 iT 
Goods-producing 121.3 122.2 122.7 123.4 124.1 124.5 124.8 125.0 2 1.3 
Service-producing ... 125.7 127.1 127.8 129.0 129.3 130.5 130.9 131.7 6 a4 
Manufacturing 121.7 122.8 123.3 124.2 124.6 125.0 125.5 125.6 a 11 
Nonmanufacturing 124.1 125.3 125.9 126.9 127.4 128.5 128.7 129.5 6 2.0 

Nonunion 123.4 125.2 125.9 127.3 128.5 129.4 130.3 131.8 1.2 3.5 
Goods-producing 121.4 122.3 123.0 124.5 126.1 127.0 127.8 128.8 8 3.5 
Service-producing 124.4 126.9 127.7 128.9 129.9 130.8 131.7 133.6 1.4 3.6 
Manufacturing ..... 122.8 123.7 124.4 126.1 127.7 128.5 129.5 130.6 8 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing 123.6 125.9 126.6 127.8 128.9 129.8 130.6 132.4 1.4 3.6 

Workers, by region ' 
Northeast . 124.6] 126.8] 128.1 129.2} 131.3] 1323] 133.1 135.4 1.7 4.8 
123.4 124.8 125.4 126.8 127.8 128.8 129.4 130.1 5 2.6 
121.1 122.5 122.9 124.2 124.4 125.3 126.2 127.4 1.0 2.6 
125.1 126.6 127.1 128.1 128.9 129.3 130.1 131.2 8 2.4 
Workers, by area size’ 

Metropolitan areas .... 123.8) 125.5) 1263] 127.4) 1285] 129.4] 130.2} 131.6 14 3.3 

Other areas 120.6} 121.9] 122.0) 123.6] 124.5] 125.0] 125.6] 1266 8 2.4 
' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the 


industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 
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25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, private 


industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average Quarterly average 
Measure 1986 1987 
1984 1985 
a iT} \p 
Specified adjustments: = 
Total compensation ' adjustments, ? settlements 
covering 5,000 workers or more: 
First year of contract 3.6 2.6 0.7 tar 
Annual rate over life of contract ... 2.8 27, 1.2 2.4 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more: 
First year of contract 2.4 2.3 8 9 
Annual rate over life of contract 2.4 27 1.5 eA 
Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment ? 3.7 3.3 5) 4 
From settlements reached in period 8 ad si 40 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier 

periods 2.0 1.8 5 3 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses .... 9 7 40 all 


1 Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee 


benefits when contract is negotiated. 


2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases, and no changes in 


compensation or wages. 


26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, major collective bargaining settlements in private 
industry situations covering 1,000 workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


3 Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 
4 Between -0.05 and 0.05 percent. 


Measure 


Specified total compensation adjustments, settlements covering 5,000 i 
workers or more, all industries: 


First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contrac’ 


Specified wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or 
more: 


All industries 
First year of contract 
Contracts with COLA ClaUSES .........:ssssecseseereereneeneerersseesesesanenensancensenens 
Contracts without COLA ClaUS@S ......-.ssssccseseeseseesesesneenenrenestenenneneersens 
Annual rate over life of contract . 
Contracts with COLA clauses ........... m 
Contracts without COLA Clauses ........cscsseesseresnssessseseanenenennensnrensess 
Manufacturing 
First year of contract 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... 
Contracts without COLA clauses .... 
Annual rate over life Of COMtTACE .........sescesesesecsesesneenersenentensneatserssenenens 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Nonmanufacturing 
First year of contract 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... 
Contracts without COLA clauses .... 
Annual rate over life of contract ..... 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Construction 
First year Of COMtTACt .....sssecsseeeeecseceseeesssssnnnnnannnnssssssssncecsecennnncennnnanesssssss 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Annual rate over life of contract ........ aa 
Contracts with COLA ClQUSeS ......scsscsesseessecssesssetseseneesecsnsenesnnennnensattss 
Contracts without COLA clauses .... 


1 Data do not meet publication standards. 
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27. Average effective wage adjustments, private industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 


workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Effective wage adjustment 


1986 


For all workers:' 
Total 
From settlements reached in period .. 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses 


For workers receiving changes: 
Total 


Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period ..... 
From cost-of-living-adjustMents CIAUSES ...........ccsecessseseseeneseetesteesesesees 


1 Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 


28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, State and 


= preliminary. 


local government collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Compensation and Industrial Relations Data 


Measure 


Annual average 


1985 


[ 1984 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, ? settlements covering 5,000 workers or more: 


ISU VEar Of COMME feces casscucsscyasenscovetevarstvudzosrs ntfs avevesisassicasescuansusucoastvscescasopesseveses adavecearavencs es 


Annual rate over life of contract 


Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or more: 
First year of contract ..... 
Annual rate over life of contrac’ 


Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment ° 
From settlements reached in period ... 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier periods .. 
From cost-of-living-adjustment ClaUSeS ..............c-ceseeceeseeee 


' Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee 
benefits when contract is negotiated. 
? Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases, and no changes in 


29. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period 
In effect during period ... 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in 
TROUSANGS) Fi sccccssssscsverdsesssavesserevocs 
In effect during period (in 
UNOUSAINGAS) Fos ge icesazeceectestcess-scccere 


Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) ................. 
Percent of estimated working 
RUVAG Sc scsctesPiovvicaisenvesvestitrarsnivintcss 


7,079.0) 11,861.0 


.03 .05 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 
working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An expla- 
nation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found 
in “Total economy’ measure of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, 
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Saal nates eases oe aes percaee cen aeremesees 5.2 


Annual totals 1986 
ws [vse [wy [oe [oy [me [Som [om [vow [ove [om [ree [nar [ae 


5.4 


48 
5.1 


5.0 
1.9 
: 3.1 
meee eee ters (4) 


compensation or wages. 
3 Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


1,225.6 


pp. 54-56. 


P = preliminary 


1987° 


1986 


30. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 


service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1986 1987 
Sarlas average -— 
1985 | 1986 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
+ + 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: 
All items Sey so MeN ANC ce cect weties cues satan ne <etcks=saasttv'ovsatty dudeclsow ect dabisinlidganosaacastee 322.2| 328.4] 326.3] 327.9] 328.0] 328.6] 330.2] 330.5} 330.8| 331.1) 333.1} 334.4) 335.9 337.7| 338.7 
MMIII) DO 99 = TOO) ore cnc acatdterccascsncseds cusveaacedhsannvsesscutallasesivnvvrenssenses 374.7| 381.9| 379.5| 381.4) 381.4) 382:1| 384.1) 384.4| 384.7; 385.1) 387.4) 388.9] 390.7 392.7) 393.9 
BANC BEA Gl LNOVET AC OSirercacys- Fane: sncvat cs <cnabsashewaveisetacsvaiesn soveutececgtesruekepineas 302.0| 311.8] 309.4) 309.5] 312.2} 314.6] 315.1) 315.6] 316.4) 317.0] 320.5] 321.6) 321.6 322.5| 324.0 
ane eee ote rss v dae bsWeedd ab vce inis dauap ts suahudt pate snd Ravahvavendeven 309.8) 319.7; 317.0| 317.1} 320.1] 322.7| 323.2} 323.7) 324.6] 325.2} 328.9) 330.1) 330.0 331.0} 332.5 
Food at home 296.8| 305.3] 302.1) 301.6] 305.5] 308.9} 309.0] 309.5} 309.9] 310.2) 315.2) 316.6) 31 5.8} 316.9] 318.8 
Cereals and bakery products 317.0| 325.8) 323.8) 326.1] 326.3) 328.2} 328.5) 328.4] 328.5) 329.5) 331.5) 332.7 333.2} 335.6) 336.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs .. 263.4| 275.1} 263.4| 265.1] 274.9] 283.0] 284.7| 284.9] 286.3] 287.3} 289.2) 286.4) 286.5 285.9] 288.5 
Dairy products .............:0 258.0| 258.4] 257.1| 257.2} 258.4) 258.3] 258.5) 260.0| 261.2} 262.2) 263.3) 264.7 263.7| 263.2) 264.3 
Fruits and vegetables . 325.7| 328.7| 336.5| 327.8] 330.3) 332.1] 329.1] 328.6] 327.8] 328.5) 344.3) 355.2 352.5} 360.6] 365.7 
Other foods at home ................005 361.1| 373.6) 374.6| 374.1| 373.7| 374.0] 373.7| 374.4| 373.9] 372.2) 378.7) 380.0) 378.6 377.6) 377.5 
Sugar and sweets... 398.8] 411.1] 411.2) 411.5] 412.4] 413.1] 413.7] 413.4] 412.4] 411.8] 415.8] 415.8 417.2| 417.4) 417.7 
Fats and oils ...........-. 294.4) 287.8] 287.2| 287.0| 287.3] 287.8] 285.6] 284.6] 285.4] 286.0) 293.2) 290.3 294.6| 291.8) 293.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages . 478.2| 481.9| 480.0] 478.3] 476.9| 475.7| 477.5| 476.9) 470.2| 482.6] 481.9] 475.4 469.8| 467.9 
Other prepared foods 301.9) 301.4] 301.7| 301.8] 303.2] 303.8] 304.7) 303.9] 305.2] 308.4} 312.1) 311.3 313.2] 313.5 
Food away from home 360.1| 358.8] 360.2| 360.8| 361.8] 363.3] 364.0] 365.8] 367.1] 368.6] 369.6) 370.9 371.5) 372.3 
Alcoholic beverages 239.7| 239.4] 240.1] 240.4] 240.1| 240.4] 240.6] 240.5| 240.8} 242.5) 243.2 243.6| 244.3) 245.0 
HOUSING ...escccccsesesesecscsssesesesssnesesesesnencnsasanesessusssacsssuansocessunnenenceenencnensans 349.9] 360.2| 358.5} 361.2| 361.5] 362.4] 363.7} 363.0] 361.7) 362.1] 363.9) 365.1 366.4} 367.7| 368.9 
PNG ean ec sents kin «cect oasaassaresidncsascetanpvenstvnscveasscnccencsuassusaeas¥uaeetesuesaceaseuns 382.0| 402.9] 400.9} 401.6] 403.5] 405.2) 407.6| 409.5} 410.2} 410.4) 412.3 414.0} 415.9) 418.0} 419.2 
Renters’ costs (12/82 —100) . 415.4] 121.9] 121.1] 121.6] 122.5] 122.9] 123.6] 124.0] 124.3] 124.2) 125.3 425.8) 126.4) 127.1| 127.3 
Rent, residential .......... 264.6| 280.0] 278.4] 279.4] 281.2] 281.7| 283.2| 284.6] 285.6) 286.0) 287.1 288.0} 288.3) 288.8} 289.4 
Other renters’ COSTS ....cc.ccecscesscsvssseesessesesenetesseceeseersesascsesraeaes 398.4| 416.2| 411.3] 415.2] 420.1] 425.7) 429.1] 427.3) 425.5) 418.2} 428.3 430.8) 438.7} 446.1) 446.1 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82= Dy agers <x ok esteass ome tagattwnenardaes 113.1] 119.4] 118.9] 119.0] 119.4] 119.9] 120.7] 121.3] 121.5] 121.6) 122.0 122.5) 123.0} 123.6] 124.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100) 113.2} 119.4) 118.9] 119.0] 119.4] 119.9] 120.7] 121.3] 121.5] 121.6] 122.0) 122.5 123.0) 123.6) 124.1 
Household insurance (12/82= 100) .. 112.4] 119.2| 118.8] 118.9] 119.9] 119.9} 120.2) 120.6] 121.1] 121.6) 121.8 122.0| 122.2) 122.4] 123.0 
Maintenance and repairs ............... 368.9| 373.8| 367.1] 366.6] 369.2| 376.4] 376.2} 379.0) 377.1] 380.0} 382.1 381.9| 383.4) 382.4] 381.9 
Maintenance and repair services .. 421.1| 430.9] 425.5| 427.4) 430.1] 434.2) 437.0) 437.5) 433.7) 433.1 437.7| 436.1| 439.4] 437.1] 435.3 
Maintenance and repair commodities .. 269.6| 269.7| 262.9] 260.7) 262.7} 271.3] 268.7| 273.0) 272.9) 278.3) 277.7 278.8| 278.5| 278.7| 279.6 
Fuel and other utilities ..........ceccecesereeeeees 393.6| 384.7| 382.5} 393.8] 389.4] 389.5] 388.3} 379.1) 371.1] 371.0 373.7| 374.8| 374.9} 374.2| 377.5 
FPUGNS) ween cet ace-cucsvececsccvancensennenesucnsvsrsee 488.1| 463.1) 460.6] 477.0| 469.2] 469.0| 467.2} 450.3) 437.8] 438.1} 443.7 445.1| 444.6) 442.0) 448.7 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 619.5| 501.5| 496.8} 486.6] 459.4] 447.3] 453.5} 451.9) 452.0) 460.6 487.9| 503.2} 500.6) 500.5) 497.7 
Gas (piped) and electricity ......... 452.7| 446.7| 444.6] 466.0] 462.3] 464.5] 461.1] 441.4) 426.7| 425.3 428.8| 428.9) 428.7| 425.9) 433.3 
Other utilities and public SErVICES ..........- cece 240.7| 253.1) 251.5| 255.2| 255.6; 255.9| 255.6] 257.1] 255.4) 254.9) 254.9] 255.6) 256.2| 257.0 257.2 
Household furnishings and operations 247.2| 250.4] 249.9] 250.2] 250.5) 250.5) 251.5] 251.6] 251.2) 252.4) 253.1 253.5| 254.3} 255.2) 254.9 
HousefurnishingsS ...........-.::csee 201.1} 200.8) 200.8} 201.2] 200.9) 202.2) 202.2} 201.4) 202.5 203.0| 203.2} 203.8) 204.7) 203.7 
Housekeeping supplies 319.5| 318.3] 319.6] 319.5] 319.8] 320.1) 319.8] 320.4} 322.9 324.6) 325.3) 327.7} 328.2) 330.1 
Housekeeping services .............. 346.6| 345.8] 346.1| 346.6] 347.4] 347.8] 348.5] 348.5| 349. 3| 349.8] 350.6) 351.0] 352.2) 353.1 
Apparel and upkeep H 207.8| 206.4| 204.5} 203.2) 207.0} 212.1) 213.2} 213.1} 210.9 207.1| 208.4) 215.2} 218.7) 218.0 
Apparel commodities ......... | 191.6] 192.0] 190.7] 188.4] 187.0] 191.2} 196.6} 197.6 197.4] 194.9] 190.9] 192.1] 199.1] 202.6) 201.8 
Men’s and boys’ Apparel ........-cccccsseessesesesesssusssseseereneneeseteneneeneeess 197.9| 200.0] 200.2) 198.1] 195.8] 197.8} 203.2) 204.3 205.3} 202.3] 199.2] 199.9] 203.5) 205.6} 207.1 
Women’s and girls’ apparel .. 169.5| 168.0) 164.9] 161.3} 159.8) 167.2] 175.7) 176.4) 175: 0| 171.7] 166.6] 167.8} 177.0] 182.2] 179.6 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 299.7| 312.7) 318.5| 319.7| 307.5} 310.6] 309.7) 312.0) 307. 0| 312.7) 301.8] 304.5) 319.6) 319.1] 316.4 
FOOtWEAD ......cccscccccsscescesseeeengenvseoeeens | 212.1] 211.2] 211.5} 210.0] 209.1} 209.6) 212.0} 215.1 215.1) 214.0] 209.9] 211.0] 216.5) 219.2) 220.8 
Other apparel COMMOGITIES .........-.cssecsecesseesesntennentenecenenseetenenenees 215.5| 217.9| 215.4] 215.8] 218.1] 221.6] 221.1] 219.8] 221.1] 220.0 223.2) 226.0} 227.4) 227.0| 226.7 
Apparel services 320.9| 334.6| 333.6| 334.3] 334.6] 334.7) 336.7) 338.3] 339.0) 339.5} 342.5 343.2| 344.7) 344.7| 346.8 
Transportation ..... ae 307.5| 305.7} 308.6] 304.7| 301.3] 302.2) 302.6) 304.3 304.8| 308.5] 310.0) 310.6) 313.3) 314.6 
Private tramSPOrtatiOn .........ccesessreeeeneeeneeees A 299.5| 297.8| 300.8} 296.5) 292.8) 293.7) 294.1 295.8| 295.9) 299.8) 301.3) 301.9) 304.8| 306.3 
New vehicles ..... 214.9| 224.1| 222.8| 224.0] 224.5| 224.5] 224.2] 226.7| 230.2) 231.7} 232.3 229.9| 229.2| 229.9] 230.6 
New cars ......... 215.2| 224.4| 223.0| 224.2] 224.7) 224.7) 224.5| 227.1) 230.7) 232.2| 233.0 230.2| 229.4] 230.4} 231.3 
USOC CAIS v.csscecssessesserccecsssssssevecsssesscasenensovesesscnecussecsenscnsenens 379.7| 363.2| 363.6] 362.5} 360.3) 358.0] 359.5| 360.6] 361.0) 356.6} 354.6 356.9) 363.0] 371.6] 378.6 
Motor fuel ... mbes tee ee 373.8| 292.1| 289.3} 299.4] 280.2| 265.9] 271.1] 263.2] 260.9) 261.9 275.8| 288.1| 290.0] 297.2) 299.7 
Gasoline ........00+ 373.3| 291.4| 288.7| 299.1] 279.8| 265.3) 270.6] 262.6] 260.2) 261.2) 275.1 287.5| 289.4] 296.7) 299.3 
Maintenance and repair ......... 365.7| 368.4| 370.7| 371.3] 373.0} 373.0) 376.1) 376.1 
Other private transportation ......... 307.6| 311.6] 312.0] 314.9] 314.0] 314.4) 315.1) 315.9 
Other private transportation commodities . 198.9] 200.0] 200.4| 202.2) 201.8] 202.3) 200.8| 202.3 
Other private transportation services Ss 339.3} 344.1] 344.5 347.7| 346.7| 347.0 348.6| 349.1 
Public transportation 428.5| 428.7| 431.7| 437.5| 438.9] 439.8] 441.4) 440.8| 439.6 
Medical care 433.5| 429.7| 432.0] 434.8] 437.5| 439.7) 442.3] 444.6] 446.8) 449.6] 452.4 455.0| 457.3) 458.9 
Medical care commodities 273.6| 272.3| 273.3} 275.4] 276.0| 276.7| 277.5| 278.2) 280.8| 282.4 283.9| 286.3) 287.5) 289.6 
Medical Care SEPVICES ........ccsseceeeereeerseseseetenenes '4| 468.6| 464.2] 466.8| 469.8] 473.0] 475.7} 478.8) 481.5) 483.4} 486.5 489.6) 492.1) 494.7| 496.0 
Professional SErViICES .......-..:cceseereresessseetensnestneeess | 367.3| 390.9] 388.3} 390.3] 391.7] 393.3) 396.1] 398.0) 399.8 401.0} 403.7] 406.8] 409.6) 412.5) 413.9 
Hospital and related Services ...........ccsssesesssseseescsssnseeentteerenntareees 204.0| 237.4| 234.4] 235.0] 237.4| 239.5] 240.1] 242.3] 243.8) 245.0 246.7| 248.1] 249.0| 250.1} 251.0 
Entertainment ......sccscccccsesssesssesssnecsseccssecsnecssessosscensennansensscaneccnsesensenasces 265.0| 274.1| 272.9] 273.9] 274.4| 274.7| 275.3) 276.5| 277.4) 277.4 278.3| 278.7| 279.8) 281.3) 282.0 
Entertainment commodities 265.9| 265.3| 266.1| 265.8] 266.1) 265.9) 266.7} 267.6) 267.4) 268.1 268.1| 269.9) 270.8) 271.7 
Entertainment services 286.3| 284.2| 285.5| 287.0] 287.3| 289.2] 290.8] 291.8] 292.2) 293.3 294.1| 294.5) 296.6] 297.2 
Other goods And SErVICES .....-..csvssssssennneesssseceeeseseeennnnnnnnnanssses 326.6| 346.4) 342.1] 342.6] 344.9] 346.4) 353.3) 354.6} 354.9 355.2| 358.1] 359.7} 360.3} 361.1] 362.0 
Tobacco products ..... 328.5| 351.0| 346.5| 347.1| 354.3] 356.2] 356.8) 357.2) 357.3 357.6| 364.9] 368.3] 369.6} 370.4] 370.9 
Personal care 281.9| 291.3| 290.9] 291.0] 291.1] 292.3) 292.0) 293.1] 293.4) 293.6 295.7| 296.4| 296.4| 297.3] 299.0 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances ... 278.5| 287.9| 287.9| 287.0} 287.1] 289.1] 288.2) 289.9) 289.6] 289.6 291.3) 292.1) 292.0| 292.9) 294.2 
Personal Care SCFVICES .....esscsecseesessessesneeneeneessnscentens 286.0| 295.4| 294.7| 295.7| 295.8] 296.2| 296.5) 297.1] 297.9 298.2] 300.8] 301.3] 301.5} 302.3] 304.6 
Personal and educational expenses 397.1| 428.8] 419.5} 420.4] 421.2} 422.9) 445.2) 447.6 448.2| 448.8| 450.6] 452.0) 452.8) 453.8) 454.4 
School books and SUpplieS .......-s:-++ 350.8| 380.3| 374.5| 375.7| 375.9] 376.9] 389.4) 392.3) 392.5 392.6] 400.7) 403.4] 403.9) 404.4) 404.9 
Personal and educational SErVICES .....--.-sssscsenresees 407.7| 440.1 pia 431.0| 431.9| 433.7| 457.8| 460.2] 460.8] 461.6] 462.8} 464.2| 465.0) 466.0) 466.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1986 1987 


Series average —- 1 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. May y 


All items 322.2| 328.4] 326.3] 327.9] 328.0] 328.6] 330.2] 330.5] 330.8} 331.1] 333.1] 334.4) 335.9) 337.7) 338.2 
Commodities ........... ..| 286.7] 283.9] 282.1} 282.8] 281.9] 281.9] 283.5] 283.6] 284.0} 284.2} 286.3) 287.7) 289.5) 291.4) 292.2 
302.0] 311.8] 309.4] 309.5] 312.2) 314.6] 315.1] 315.6] 316.4] 317.0) 320.5] 321.6) 321.6) 322.5) 324.0 
274.6| 264.7| 263.4 264.3) 261.4] 260.1] 262.3} 262.1] 262.4) 262.4] 263.7) 265.2} 267.9) 270.4) 270.9 
282.1| 265.2| 263.3] 264.7) 259.8] 258.1] 261.5} 260.4] 260.0] 260.0} 261.8) 265.4) 269.7) 273.2) 273.5 
Apparel COMMOGIIES .............sscessscsecsssessseneeeeses 191.6] 192.0] 190.7] 188.4] 187.0] 191.2] 196.6] 197.6] 197.4] 194.9] 190.9] 192.1] 199.1} 202.6) 201.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel ...| 333.3] 307.3] 305.2] 308.4] 301.7] 296.9] 299.5} 297.2] 296.7) 298.0} 304.8) 310.3) 311.9) 315.0) 316.4 
PRU OS Sectcsteacsestcresttessacchrasaveessaecesceoret ussad heuigabvasiausorexesesesvdvanseve¥e 270.7| 270.2} 269.6] 269.9] 269.6] 269.0} 269.3] 270.5] 271.8] 271.7} 272.4) 271.2) 271.7] 273.0] 273.6 


Commodities less food and beverages .. 
Nondurables less food and beverages 


SOTVICES sess cs caves re rascdaccextercvuysccensethevtsenscetasessatnnivedassvevevashoscven¥oreusicieashires 381.5| 400.5} 397.9] 401.0] 402.3] 403.7} 405.5} 406.1] 406.1] 406.6) 408.6] 409.9) 411.2) 4128) 4142 
Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100) ........sccecseseseees .| 113.9} 120.2] 119.7] 119.9] 120.5} 120.9] 121.7] 122.2] 122.4] 122.5] 123.1] 123.6) 124.1) 124.8) 125.1 
Household services less rent of’ shelter (12/82=100) . 111.2) 112.8] 112.3] 115.2] 114.9] 115.3} 114.9] 112.9] 111.0] 110.8] 111.3) 111.5) 111.5) 111.4] 112.3) 
Transportation services sft 337.0] 356.3] 353.4) 355.3] 357.1] 357.3] 356.2} 360.5] 364.4) 366.2] 368.5) 368.5) 369.0) 370.5| 370.5) 
Medical care services . 468.6| 464.2| 466.8) 469.8] 473.0] 475.7] 478.8] 481.5| 483.4) 486.5) 489.6) 492.1) 494.7) 496.0) 
Other services 331.8] 328.2] 329.2] 330.1] 330.8] 337.9] 339.5) 340.3] 340.8) 342.2) 343.1] 343.7) 345.0) 345.9) 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter .. 
All items less homeowners’ costs (12/82=100) . 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
NeomereD asics ccusant-cparetasscsstecssbecsvcshstees 
Services less rent of’ shelter (12/82=100) .. 
Services less medical care 
Energy 
All items less energy ............ 
All items less food and energy .... 
Commodities less food and energy . 
Energy commodities 4 ; ‘i 4 i iy f k 
SGIVIGES JESS IONONOY ioscan esiiucsetetssgsactedbcodvessatsiagvas des idstissvaseivssssdeevs 375.9| 397.1} 394.5} 395.9] 397.7] 399.0} 401.4] 403.7} 405.0} 405.7} 407.5} 408.9] 410.4] 412.3) 413.2 


! i ; ; ; ; 330.4} 330.6] 332.2] 333.6} 335.4) 337.3} 338.3) 
303.9] 306.7] 304.7] 306.5} 306.1] 306.4] 307.9] 307.8] 308.0) 308.3} 310.3) 311.5) 312.9} 3146] 315.6 
109.7} 111.2} 110.4) 111.1] 1114.0] 111.2) 1114.7] 1119.7) 111.8] 111.9] 112.7] 113.1] 113.6] 114.2] 114.6 
324.5} 324.8) 326.7] 328.0] 329.4) 331.1] 3322 
261.2} 261.2) 262.5) 264.0} 266.5) 268.9) 269.4 
: p é i , .8| 257.4) 257.5) 259.2} 262.6) 266.4| 269.6) 270.0 
319.2] 297.1) 295.2] 298.1) 292.2) 287.9] 290.2) 288.1) 287.7] 288.9} 294.9) 299.6/ 301.0) 303.7) 305.0 
293.2} 289.6] 287.4) 288.2) 287.1) 287.4) 289.4] 289.0) 289.2) 289.5} 292.1) 294.6] 296.8) 299.1} 300.0 
113.5} 118.7] 117.8] 119.2} 119.5} 119.8} 120.2} 120.1) 120.0) 120.2) 120.8} 121.1) 121.3] 121.6) 122.1 


314.8| 327.0| 325.0] 325.5| 326.9] 328.3] 390.0| 331.4] 332.3| 3326] 334.0| 334.9] 336.5] 338.2| 3390 
314.4| 327.1] 325.3] 325.9| 326.9| 327.9| 329.9] 331.6] 3325| 392.8) 393.6] 3345] 396.4] 338.3| 3389 
259.7| 263.2| 262.2| 262.0| 262.0| 262.9| 264.5] 265.5| 266.1| 265.8) 265.5] 265.7| 268.4] 2703] 270.7 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: ; 
5h OG UOC creased swap cencensehe snc utecdos nena eaveenisucacttnae edaoreranyaed 31.0) 30.5) 30.6) 30.5) 30.5; 30.4} 30.3} 30.3) 30.2} 30.2} 30.0] 29.9) 29.8) 29.6) 29.5 
1957-59=$1.00 «| 26.7} 26.2] 26.4] 26.2] 26.2} 26.2} 26.0 26.0} 26.0) 26.0] 25.8) 25.7) 256] 25.5) 254 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 

AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 

MIN STA. St pce ct PDH SREOLEEL Co EROS. PE EE PCE B EEE SPER PES ee ; : 322.9} 323.4) 324.9) 325.0} 325.4) 325.7) 327.7| 329.0) 330.5) 332.3} 333.4 
All items (1957-59 = 100) 375.5} 376.1) 377.8) 378.0} 378.4) 378.8) 381.1} 382.6] 384.4) 386.5] 387.8 


312.0) 314.5) 315.0] 315.4) 316.2) 316.8] 320.3] 321.3] 321.2) 322.1] 323.5 
I ! 319.5) 322.3) 322.8) 323.3] 324.2) 324.8] 328.4] 329.5] 329.4] 330.2] 331.8 
FOOGIEU OMG: <crcrattcgtessscessscentrssecsaas Ef : F 303.9] 307.3} 307.5) 307.9] 308.4) 308.7/ 313.4] 314.6] 313.8] 314.9] 3168 

Cereals and bakery products ...... «| 315.4] 324.2) 322.1] 324.5) 324.6] 326.7) 326.8] 326.8} 327.0] 328.0] 330.0] 331.2] 331.6] 334.1] 334.8 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs . 262.7) 274.4) 262.6) 264.2} 274.0) 282.2) 284.0} 284.4) 285.8} 286.6) 288.5] 285.8] 285.6] 285.2| 287.9 


Dairy Products ..........:sseseee «| 256.9] 257.1) 255.8} 255.9] 257.0} 256.9] 257.1! 258.6] 259.9] 260.9] 262.0] 263.6] 262.4] 262.0] 263.1 
Fruits and vegetables | 320.3} 323.8) 331.6] 323.5) 325.6] 327.2] 324.2) 322.9} 322.2] 323.4] 338.2] 348.2] 346.0] 353.6] 358.5 
Other foods at home ............ «| 961.5} 373.5) 374.3] 373.9] 373.4] 373.9] 373.5] 374.4] 373.9] 372.2] 378.9] 380.0] 378.8| 377.8| 377.9 
Sugar and sweets .......... | 998.3} 410.5) 410.6] 410.9) 411.9] 412.6] 413.0) 412.8] 411.9] 411.2] 414.9] 414.8] 416.5] 416.5] 417.4 
Fats and oils ............... »| 293.9} 287.2) 286.6] 286.4) 286.6] 287.1) 285.1] 284.1] 284.5] 285.5] 292.6] 289.9] 293.9] 291.3] 2926 


Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods .... 
Food away from home ... 
Alcoholic beverages 


453.2| 478.1) 481.2) 479.5) 477.6] 476.9] 475.5] 477.7] 477.1| 470.3] 483.7] 482.5] 476.9] 471.3] 470.0 
295.7| 303.2) 302.7) 303.0} 303.1] 304.5) 305.2} 305.9] 305.3] 306.6] 309.7] 313.3] 312.6! 314.5] 314.9 

362.0] 363.5) 364.2} 365.2) 366.6] 367.3] 369.2] 370.5] 372.2! 373.2] 374.3] 374.8] 375.6 
242.2| 242.9) 243.4] 243.0] 243.4] 243.5] 243.4] 243.9] 245.4] 246.2] 246.5] 247.2] 247.8 


Sch ace pent gh othr EE BOSE RE a 343.3] 353.2| 351.6] 354.3| 354.5 355.4] 356.6| 355.6 354.3| 354.8| 356.3| 357.5| 358.8| 3600| 3614 
Shelter ... Hy .| 370.4] 390.7} 388.8] 389.4) 391.5] 392.9| 395.2] 397.1| 397.8| 398.1| 399.6| 401.2| 403.21 4051| 4063 
Renters’ costs (12/84 — 100) .| 103.6] 109.5} 108.8] 109.3) 110.0] 110.3] 110.9] 111.4] 111.7| 111.6] 1123] 1127| 11331 1198] 1140 

Rent, residential ....c...00. | 263.7} 279.1] 277.5| 278.5} 280.3| 260.8] 282.2| 283.6| 284.6| 285.1| 286.1| 2870] 2873| 2878/ 2883 
Other renters’ costs... | 397.9] 416.0] 411.3] 415.5| 420.4] 426.1| 428.9| 426.7| 424.8| 417.3| 424.9| 4276| 43901 44a1| 4492 
Homeowners’ costs (12/84 — 100) ...... .| 103.1} 108.8] 108.3] 108.4! 108.8] 109.3| 110.0/ 110.5] 110.7| 110.8] 111.1] 1116] 11211 11271 1134 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84= 100) ......................... 103.0] 108.8] 108.3] 108.4] 108.8| 109.2| 110.0] 110.5] 110.7} 1108) 111.11 1115] 1121] 11271 1184 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) .. 103.2| 109.4| 109.0} 109.1] 110.1] 110.1] 110.4] 110.8] 111.3] 111.7] 111.9] 1124| 1124! 1125] 4484 
Maintenance and repairs ccs 364.1] 369.4] 363.8] 363.2] 366.7) 371.5| 970.6] 373.1| 372.4| 374.6] 377.3| 3769] 3785] 378.0| 378.0 
Maintenance and repair services .. 415.0| 425.3] 420.0] 422.6 425.2| 428.6| 430.7| 431.1| 428.2| 428.1| 4345| 4925| 4368| 435.7| 4332 
Maintenance and repair commodities ..| 261.1] 262.5) 258.0] 255.7] 259.0] 263.5] 261.1] 264.3] 265.0| 268.0| 2676| 268.4| 2679| 2679| 2697 
Fuel and other utilities ....sccnssssssssninneoeneneneeee ..| 394.7] 385.4] 383.0] 394.9] 390.3) 390.6] 389.1] 379.3] 371.3| 371.1] 3739] 3749] 3751| 3743| 3775 
Fuels | 487.5] 462.7} 459.7) 477.3| 469.1] 469.3| 467.1] 449.2| 437.1| 437.3| 4427| 443.7| 443.2| 4407| aaeg 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 622.0} 504.5| 499.9] 489.9] 462.9| 450.7| 456.6| 454.8| 455.0| 463.5| 489.3| 503.9| 501.4| 501.11 4982 
Gas (piped) and electricity ........ 451.6} 445.6| 443.0] 465.7| 461.4| 464.1] 460.3] 439.6] 425.3| 423.8| 427.4| 427.3| 4270| 424.4| 4312 
Other utilities and public services .... 241.6] 253.8| 252.2] 255.8] 256.3| 256.6| 256.2| 257.8| 255.8| 255.3| 255.6| 2565| 2571| 2578| 2584 

Household furnishings and operations | 243.4} 246.5] 246.1] 246.2| 246.5| 246.6| 247.5| 247.5| 247.2| 248.5| 248.9| 249.4| 250.11 2508/ 2505 
Housefurnishings ..srsnnensnesn ..{ 197. 198.2] 198.4] 198.3] 199.4] 199.3] 198.5| 199.7] 200.0| 200.2! 200.7| 201.4| 2005 
Housekeeping supplies . 316.8) 317.1] 317.3] 317.9] 317.8] 318.4] 3206| 322.0| 323.1| 3252| 3257| 3272 
Housekeeping services 347.8) 348.4) 349.1| 349.5] 350.1] 350.1] 350.8] 351.2] 352.0 352.3 353.3 354.0 


ABP arel CNG UPKG OP osc cccsrnecansccsasntcbescstosancsoutesstexaaspideted ner cotvedncacsiis 205.0) 206.5) 205.1} 203.0} 201.8] 205.9] 211.0] 211.9] 211.5] 209.6] 205.8 206.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


EE mmm mnmmemmmmmmmmneene nee 


Annual 1986 1987 
average 


Series 
1985 | 1986 May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


Apparel commodities 
Men's and boys’ apparel 
Women's and girls’ apparel 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel . 
FOOCWEAM wiic..ghvercsseastevestoccess 
Other apparel commodities . 

Apparel services 


191.3] 191.5) 190.1} 187.7] 186.3) 190.8) 196.2} 197.1) 196.6} 194.5} 190.5) 191.5} 198.3) 202.1} 201.2 
198.2) 199.7) 200.0} 198.0] 195.4) 197.1) 202.3} 203.6) 204.6) 202.1} 198.6) 198.9} 201.9) 204.3} 205.7 
171.3) 169.4; 165.9} 162.0) 160.8} 169.3] 178.1) 178.1} 176.2] 173.1} 168.2) 169.2} 178.6) 184.4]; 181.8 
311.7] 329.4) 334.3] 335.6) 323.7) 328.6} 326.2) 329.2) 323.8] 329.3) 319.1} 322.2] 337.3] 336.3] 334.7 
212.5) 211.8} 212.0} 210.6) 209.6) 209.9} 212.0) 215.3) 215.6] 214.9) 211.1] 212.4] 217.7) 220.0} 221.3 
203.1) 206.1} 203.8} 204.5) 206.5) 209.5} 209.0] 207.9) 208.9} 207.8) 210.1) 212.1] 214.1) 213.9] 213.1 
318.5] 332.0) 330.9] 331.9] 332.2} 332.3] 334.2| 335.6] 336.2] 336.6] 339.7] 340.5) 341.8) 341.6] 343.3 


MAMAN SEMON TARO okt csesess agsceen ot tese acct stewie rececaeti teats dink toes ers robvenasbstsictue 321.6} 307.6] 305.9) 308.7) 304.6} 300.9] 301.8} 302.2) 304.0} 304.2] 308.2} 309.9} 310.8) 313.9] 315.5 
Private transportation .... er 317.4] 301.5} 299.9} 302.8] 298.3) 294.4) 295.3] 295.7| 297.5} 297.5) 301.6] 303.4] 304.2) 307.4} 309.1 
New vehicles .... 214.2) 223.3) 222.0} 223.2] 223.7) 223.6) 223.3] 225.7] 229.4) 230.7] 231.2) 228.9] 228.2) 229.0} 229.5 
New cars . 214.5| 223.6) 222.3} 223.4] 223.9] 223.9] 223.7] 226.3) 230.0} 231.4] 232.0] 229.3] 228.5) 229.5] 230.3 
Used cars .. 379.7| 363.2} 363.6} 362.5) 360.3) 358.0] 359.5) 360.6) 361.0} 356.6) 354.7! 357.0) 363.1) 371.7| 378.7 
Motor fuel .. ..| 375.4] 293.1} 290.3) 300.6] 280.9) 266.7) 271.9} 264.0) 262.0) 263.2] 277.7) 289.5] 291.3) 298.7} 301.2 
Gasoline ...... ..| 375.0] 292.5) 289.6} 300.3] 280.5) 266.1) 271.4] 263.4) 261.3} 262.5] 277.1) 288.9] 290.7] 298.3} 300.7 
Maintenance and repair 352.6] 364.7) 362.8] 363.6} 365.0) 365.7) 366.6] 367.2) 369.7) 372.3] 373.4] 375.1] 374.9] 377.9] 378.1 
Other private transportation .........cccee 287.7} 302.2} 299.8} 301.2) 302.4) 302.2} 299.7| 305.2) 309.5} 309.9) 312.6) 311.5; 311.7) 312.1] 312.9 
Other private transportation commodities .. 204.7} 203.9} 204.9} 203.9] 203.8) 204.0} 202.7] 201.1) 202.3} 202.8) 204.3} 204.0) 204.3} 202.6] 204.0 
Other private transportation services 312.3} 330.9] 327.7) 329.6) 331.2} 330.9) 328.1} 335.4] 340.7| 341.0] 344.0} 342.6) 342.9] 344.1) 344.6 
FACIONCETEAMSPOMMALOIN ia.sccevsesecssscstecexsrestsesesccvoucssbenesvancssavcdessrvoreresvorscus 391.7| 416.3} 413.8} 415.1) 418.0] 418.4) 418.8] 418.9] 421.1} 425.8] 426.7) 427.2] 428.7) 428.9] 428.9 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities . 
Medical care services ...... 

Professional services . 
Hospital and related services . 


401.2| 431.0} 427.3} 429.6} 432.4) 435.0) 437.1] 439.7) 441.7] 443.9] 446.7) 449.7| 452.3) 454.9] 456.6 
256.3| 272.8) 271.7) 272.5) 274.6) 275.2) 275.8| 276.6| 277.0] 279.8} 281.4} 282.9] 285.1} 286.2} 288.2 
432.7| 465.7| 461.3] 464.0} 466.9] 470.1) 472.6] 475.6] 478.2) 480.1} 483.2) 486.5} 489.2) 492.1| 493.6 
367.7| 391.4] 388.8) 390.8) 392.3) 394.0) 396.6] 398.4] 400.2) 401.5) 404.2} 407.4) 410.2) 413.3} 414.7 
221.2| 234.2) 231.2} 232.1} 234.2] 236.3) 236.8} 239.1] 240.4] 241.6} 243.2] 2446] 245.4) 246.5) 247.4 


Entertainment 260.1) 268.7} 267.3} 268.4} 269.0} 269.2) 270.0) 271.1] 272.1) 272.3) 272.9) 273.4) 274.4) 276.0) 276.9 
Entertainment commodities ...| 254.2} 259.5} 258.7) 259.8] 259.6) 259.8} 259.8] 260.6] 261.7) 261.7| 262.2) 262.3) 263.7| 264.7) 265.9 
PRE LENITIEN I SEN VICOS. 2p actrees. snzcersprayecsnnagvertcses csecdupscvacdtonaanessnnseyssaes 271.6| 286.0] 283.6] 284.8] 286.5| 286.7) 288.9) 290.7} 291.6] 292.0) 292.7) 293.9] 294.2) 296.6] 297.2 


322.7| 341.7] 338.0] 338.4] 341.2) 342.6] 347.5) 348.8) 349.2) 349.5) 352.8] 354.6] 355.1) 356.0) 356.9 
328.1| 350.7| 346.0} 346.7] 354.0} 355.9} 356.5) 356.8) 356.9} 357.2] 364.7) 368.0} 369.2) 370.0) 370.5 
Personal care 279.6| 289.0} 288.6] 288.6} 288.8} 289.9} 289.5) 290.8] 291.2} 291.3] 293.2] 294.1} 293.9] 294.7) 296.4 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances .. ..| 279.0] 288.6] 288.6] 287.6] 287.8] 289.7} 288.7} 290.5} 290.5] 290.3) 292.0) 293.2) 292.7| 293.6] 294.9 
Personal Care S€riCeS ............e0 ..| 280.5] 289.8] 289.0] 290.0} 290.2} 290.5} 290.8] 291.6] 292.4} 292.7) 294.9) 295.4) 295.5) 296.2} 298.4 
Personal and educational expenses 399.3} 430.7] 422.0| 422.9] 423.8) 425.1] 446.1) 448.7] 449.4] 450.0) 452.0} 453.7} 454.3] 455.5) 456.1 
School books and supplies ........... 355.7| 384.8] 379.1) 380.2| 380.5} 381.4; 393.9] 396.7] 396.9] 397.1) 406.5) 409.3} 409.6; 410.1] 410.5 
Personal and educational services 410.1| 442.0] 432.8] 433.6] 434.6] 436.0] 458.7] 461.3] 462.1] 462.8) 464.3) 465.9) 466.6] 467.8| 468.5 


Other goods and services .... 
Tobacco products 


348.5| 323.4] 321.4] 323.0) 322.9] 323.4) 324.9] 325.0] 325.4) 325.7) 327.7] 329.0] 330.5) 332.3) 333.4 
286.5} 283.1] 281.3] 282.0) 281.1] 281.1] 282.6] 282.6) 283.1] 283.3) 285.5) 287.0) 288.6} 290.7) 291.6 
301.8} 311.6] 309.0] 309.3) 312.0) 314.5) 315.0) 315.4) 316.2) 316.8) 320.3} 321.3} 321.2) 322.1) 323.5 
274.9| 264.2} 262.9] 263.8| 260.7) 259.4) 261.5) 261.1) 261.5] 261.5) 262.9} 264.6} 267.2] 269.9) 270.6 
283.8| 265.6| 263.6] 265.2] 260.1] 258.1] 261.5} 260.2] 259.7) 259.9) 262.3) 266.0) 270.0) 273.7) 274.2 
191.3] 191.5| 190.1] 187.7} 186.3} 190.8} 196.2} 197.1] 196.6] 194.5) 190.5) 191.5) 198.3) 202.1} 201.2 
334.2} 306.7} 304.5} 308.0] 301.0] 295.9] 298.4] 296.0] 295.6) 296.9} 304.4} 310.2) 311.5) 315.0) 316.5 
265.2| 264.0| 263.5] 263.6] 263.2) 262.6] 263.0] 264.0] 265.3) 265.0) 265.4) 264.5) 265.3) 266.8) 267.8 


All items 
Commodities ...... 
Food and beverages .... 
Commodities less food and beverages . 
Nondurables less food and beverages . 
Apparel commodities 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel ... 
Durables 


BS SINS mein eay ener ccetee acces cere sece-uunceheastvstecndesoscevsonsesqucesunctedovnssereurcensda 377.3| 395.7| 393.2] 396.4] 397.7] 399.0] 400.4] 401.0] 401.0} 401.5) 403.3) 404.5} 405.9) 407.3) 408.8 
Rent of shelter (12/84 =100) ... 103.2) 109.0] 108.5} 108.7] 109.2} 109.6] 110.3] 110.8} 111.0) 111.1) 111.5} 111.9] 112.5} 113.0) 113.4 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) ..| 102.6] 103.9] 103.4] 106.4} 106.0} 106.4] 106.0] 103.8} 102.0] 101.8) 102.3} 102.5) 102.5) 102.4) 103.2 
Transportation services 332.2| 350.1| 347.3| 348.9] 350.6] 350.7] 349.2} 353.8] 357.9] 359.5) 361.7} 361.3] 361.6) 363.2) 363.5 
Medical care services .. 432.7| 465.7| 461.3] 464.0] 466.9] 470.1) 472.6] 475.6| 478.2] 480.1) 483.2] 486.5) 489.2) 492.1) 493.6 
Other services 310.1] 326.9} 323.6] 324.6] 325.6] 326.0] 332.2} 333.8] 334.7} 335.1| 336.4] 337.5) 338.0) 339.4) 340.3 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter ... 
All items less homeowners’ costs (12/84= 100) 
All items less medical care ... 


319.4| 323.0) 321.2} 323.2] 322.3] 322.2] 323.9] 324.0] 324.2} 324.4) 326.0) 327.4) 329.3) 331.3) 332.3 
303.4| 305.1| 303.0} 304.8] 304.3] 304.6] 305.9] 305.7} 305.9) 306.3) 308.4) 309.6) 311.0) 312.8) 313.9 
101.8) 102.8} 102.1] 102.7) 102.6) 102.7} 103.2} 103.2) 103.2) 103.4) 104.0) 104.5) 104.9) 105.5} 105.9 
314.3| 318.0] 316.1] 317.7] 317.4] 317.8] 319.3] 319.3} 319.6] 319.8} 321.8) 323.0) 324.5) 326.2) 327.3 
Commodities less food ... 272.8| 262.9] 261.6| 262.6] 259.6] 258.3} 260.3) 260.0] 260.3) 260.4} 261.8} 263.5) 265.9) 268.5| 269.2 
Nondurables less food ....... 279.0| 262.7| 260.9] 262.4] 257.7| 255.8] 259.1) 257.8} 257.4| 257.6] 259.9} 263.3) 266.9] 270.4) 270.8 
Nondurables less food and apparel ..... 320.3| 296.9] 294.9] 298.0] 291.8] 287.3] 289.6] 287.4] 287.0] 288.2) 294.8] 299.7) 300.9) 303.9] 305.3 
Nondurable .........cccscsceeseeeteeeesesescnseerenes 293.9| 289.8| 287.5} 288.4] 287.2] 287.5| 289.5} 289.0} 289.2) 289.6) 292.5) 294.9) 296.9) 299.2) 300.1 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 402.6] 107.1} 106.2] 107.6] 107.8} 108.1] 108.3) 108.2) 108.1} 108.3} 108.8; 109.0} 109.2) 109.5) 109.9 
Services less medical care 369.0| 385.9| 383.6] 386.8] 387.9] 389.0) 390.3) 390.6] 390.4] 390.7} 392.5) 393.5) 394.7| 396.1) 397.5 
FENGMGY -scvecosisesscneeeasserecee 426.3) 367.5| 364.6] 378.1] 363.1] 354.8) 356.9] 344.8) 338.5| 339.2) 349.8) 356.9} 357.7) 360.8) 364.9 
All items less energy ... 309.9] 321.2] 319.2} 319.7] 321.1] 322.4] 323.9] 325.3} 326.3) 326.5} 327.8) 328.7) 330.2) 331.9) 332.8 
All items less food and energy 308.7} 320.3] 318.6] 319.1| 320.1] 321.0] 322.7} 324.4] 325.4] 325.6} 326.3) 327.1] 329.0) 330.9) 331.6 
Commodities less food and energy 256.8} 259.8| 258.8] 258.5) 258.5} 259.3) 260.9] 261.7) 262.4) 262.1} 261.7) 262.0| 264.6| 266.6) 267.1 
Energy commodities .... 410.9] 322.9] 319.8] 328.1| 307.2} 292.9] 298.2] 290.9] 289.1] 291.1} 307.2) 319.9} 321.5) 328.9) 331.2 
Services less energy .... 371.1] 391.9] 389.4] 390.8] 392.6] 393.7] 395.7| 398.2] 399.6) 400.2} 401.9) 403.2| 404.7) 406.5) 407.5 


i wer of the consumer dollar: 
eel oe a AN ets sansavsentfasvwves coveceacvbnipyreaeton cea vassn ts 31.4 30.9] 31.1] 31.0] 31.0] 30.9] 30.8) 30.8) 30.7) 30.7} 30.5} 30.4) 30.3} 30.1) 30.0 


PEET=-E9—G 1.00 snssceccosniveieiecscem 27.0| 266| 26.8) 266| 26.6] 266] 26.5) 265| 26.4) 26.4] 26.2) 26.1; 26.0) 25.9/ 258 
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31. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967 =100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Area’ 


U.S. City AVETAGE «0... 


Region and area size* 
Northeast urban .... 
Size A - More than 

NYZOO OOD sed cccrereeseacecettvedenns 


BOG OOD ir cesrentscsncccessconparateieee 


BOO OOO iicciec carers eeacuaseovcorsccsnaees 
North Central urban ............0. 
Size A - More than 

Ws2OO O00 ee asst iedapconereassorezans 


A 2OO OOO ies as ists toatavcsarsrsasicess, 
Size C - 50,000 to 

360,000 
Size D - Nonmetro- 

politan (less 

than 50,0000 
South urban .... 
Size A - More 

TOO QOD nea cee ittisexecasinnsSuasens 


DOO OOO Sorsastescxccdessscusecanicass 


AE Q00 wi cescsctheninansavessnstvvsatcee 
Size D - Nonmetro- 

politan (less 

than 50,000) 
West urban 
Size A - More than 

T5250 O00 200s crsecciceverscarstavaxarces 


RCS Gt) cfg cee peereeereconD 
Size C - 50,000 to 
SISO, OU Recaacarssvatatssrexasrursssalatonss 


Size classes: 


Selected local areas 
Chicago, IL- 
Northwestern IN ou... 
Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, Anaheim, CA ............. 
New York, NY- 
Northeastern Ng oo... 


Philadelphia, PA-NJ 
San Francisco- 
OMRON: GA secciisicsisoresssccecsasess 


Baltimore, MD ..........006 
Boston, MA .... 
Cleveland, OH 
Miami, FL ........ 
St. Louis, MO-IL .... ‘ 
Washington, DC-MD-VA .......... 


Dallas-Ft. Worth, TX 
Detroit, MI 
Houston, TX 
Pittsburgh, PA 


=ZSsce —— SS SS C Salle See fae SES Seek Sy Sa Sl SE: a alle eee 


Boaawoas SS == S'S 


Nm N PY 


All Urban Consumers = Urban Wage Earners 
1986 1987 1986 1987 
a — —=—T T 5%) 
May | June | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | May | June | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May 
326.3] 327.9} 333.1} 334.4} 335.9] 337.7 398.7] 321.4 al 327.7| 329.0} 330.5] 332.3] 333.4 
- 174.2] 178.4] 179.0] 179.9] 181.0) 181.7 - 171.6| 175.5] 176.0} 177.0] 178.2} 178.9 
- 171.8] 176.1] 176.8] 177.5] 178.8) 179.5 - 167.7| 171.6] 172.3] 173.0} 174.4] 175.2 
- 175.2} 179.3] 179.1] 180.7) 182.3) 182.8 - 172.2] 176.2| 176.2] 177.7} 179.3] 179.7 
- 183.4) 187.1] 187.4] 188.8} 188.9} 189.0 - 187.8} 191.4] 191.7} 193.1] 193.1] 193.5 
- 176.1] 178.3] 178.5] 179.5} 180.4] 180.8 - 172.2| 174.3] 174.4] 175.3) 176.2] 176.7 
- 180.3} 182.1] 182.5} 183.2] 184.0) 184.5 - 174.7| 176.3] 176.6] 177.3) 178.3] 178.8 
- 174.1] 177.2| 177.2] 177.8] 179.5] 179.5 - 169.7) 172.7] 172.6} 173.1} 174.6] 174.8 
- 170.7} 173.9] 173.6] 175.3] 176.1] 176.9 - 167.2] 170.3} 169.9} 171.5] 172.2] 173.0 
- 171.3] 172.5} 172.9] 174.0] 174.6] 174.9 - 172.6] 173.7] 174.1] 175.1] 175.7} 176.2 
- 176.3] 178.7) 179.5} 180.2] 180.9} 181.4 - 175.2) 177.5} 178.3] 179.0} 179.7} 180.3 
- 176.8} 178.6] 179.4) 180.4) 181.5) 182.0 - 176.1} 177.8} 178.7} 179.6) 180.7) 181.4 
- 178.5} 180.8] 181.7) 182.3] 183.0] 183.2 - 174.6] 176.5] 177.4] 178.1] 178.7) 179.1 
- 174.5] 177.5} 178.5| 178.8] 179.2] 179.8 - 175.2] 177.9] 179.0] 179.3] 179.8] 180.4 
- 173.9] 177.4] 177.3] 177.8] 178.0} 178.9 - 174.6] 177.9] 177.9] 178.4] 178.6} 179.5 
- 178.7} 180.6} 182.0} 182.7} 183.8} 184.4 - 176.3} 177.9] 179.3) 180.1} 181.1} 181.7 
- 181.8} 183.6} 185.3} 186.1} 187.2} 188.1 - 177.1] 178.4} 180.2] 181.0} 182.1} 182.9 
- 178.3} 179.9} 180.6] 181.4} 182.7] 183.2 - 178.7} 180.0} 180.8] 181.5] 182.8) 183.5 
- 171.6] 173.8] 174.8} 175.2} 175.8] 175.2 - 169.9} 171.9} 172.7} 173.3] 173.8] 173.2 
- - 100.6} 101.1} 101.6} 102.2} 102.5} 321.4) 323.0] 327.7| 329.0] 330.5} 332.3] 333.4 
- 177.0} 179.6} 180.1} 181.0} 182.1] 182.4 - 174.1] 176.5] 177.0] 177.8} 178.9] 179.3 
- 174.7| 177.7] 178.2) 179.1} 179.6} 180.0 - 174.6] 177.5} 178.0} 178.9] 179.4] 179.8 
= 173.4] 176.1] 176.4) 176.9] 177.4| 178.2 - 174.2] 176.7] 177.1] 177.6] 178.1} 178.9 
324.2} 330.4] 334.3] 334.2} 335.5} 337.1] 338.4) 309.6] 315.6] 319.1] 319.0] 320.1] 321.6] 322.7 
329.4] 331.3] 335.1] 338.8} 341.4] 342.8) 345.1) 322.7) 324.5] 327.4] 331.2] 333.4| 334.8] 337.1 
320.6} 322.8] 331.6} 333.2} 334.7} 337.0} 339.0] 312.3] 314.4) 322.3] 324.0] 325.7] 328.2] 330.2 
318.9) 321.7] 327.7] 329.0] 329.4] 333.8] 336.2] 320.8] 323.5) 329.1] 329.9] 330.4] 334.9] 337.5 
- 344.0) 345.8) 348.8) 349.6] 353.0} 353.5 - 338.1} 339.0} 342.2] 343.4] 346.9] 347.0 
329.1 - 334.1 - 335.9 - 340.1] 326.8 - 331.1 - 333.2 - 337.4 
322.6 - 333.2 - 336.8 ~ 335.1] 319.3 - 330.9 - 334.7 - 332.9 
- 350.6) 352.9 - 356.8 - 357.5 - 328.2] 330.1 - 333.3 - 334.2 
173.0 - 177.2 - 178.4 ~ 179.1] 173.4 - 177.6 - 178.6 - 179.2 
318.6 326.3 
329.6 343.2 


‘ Area is the Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area (CMSA), exclu- 
sive of farms and military. Area definitions are those established by the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget in 1983, except for Boston-Lawrence-Sa- 
lem, MA-NH Area (excludes Monroe County); and Milwaukee, WI Area (in- 
cludes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not include revisions made 


since 1983. 


2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
most other goods and services priced as indicated:. 


M - Every month. 


1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 
- Data not available. 
NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI pro- 
gram. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, it 
has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more 
sampling and other measurement error than the national index. As a result, 
local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although 
their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics strongly urges users to consider ado 


for use in escalator clauses. 


pting the national average CPI 


32. Annual data: Consumer Price Index all items and major groups 


LEK 


Series 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
— + i 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: ~ 
Index 195.4 217.4 246.8 272.4 289.1 298.4 311.1 322.2 328.4 


Percent change . 
Food and beverages: 
Index 


Percent change 9.7 10.8 8.5 7.8 44 2.2 3.8 2.3 3:2 
Housing: 

[ys ae ae wet 202.8 227.6 263.3 293.5 314.7 323.1 336.5 349.9 360.2 

PPSNCeIAL CIN AMG sya ccsecrecens Brsssceisee eessasmpns sack eeeioncecca caverseaes 8.7 12.2 15:7, VS: he 2.7 41 4.0 2.9 
Apparel and upkeep 

UNG cg cco ia csde kenny i avinactasactsachesciaanecapsicsoataitessantan¥sceaugiastse 159.6 166.6 178.4 186.9 191.8 196.5 200.2 206.0 207.8 

POF O GIG IAITGO ic... hove seers snavsss sets cceucts sisi scvasaecdbveavadesssevtests 3.5 4.4 Tinh 4.8 2.6 2.5 1.9 2.9 29 
Transportation: 

PN 5 eeepc cn ninm aes ae tp reysiea shia get Nelc cab anvaesee leah rcacvacenvndgnahatt 185.5 212.0 249.7 280.0 291.5 298.4 311.7 319.9 307.5 

Percent change 4.7 14.3 17.8 12.1 41 2.4 45 2.6 -3.9 
Medical care: 

Index 219.4 239.7 265.9 294.5 328.7 357.3 379.5 403.1 433.5 


Percent change .... 
Entertainment: 
Index 
Percent change .... 
Other goods and services: 
Index 
Percent change .... 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Index 
Percent change 


195.3 217.7 247.0 272.3 288.6 297.4 307.6 318.5 323.4 
7.6 11.5 13.5 10.2 6.0 3.0 3.4 3.5 1.5 
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33. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 


[ Annual average 1986 1987 
Grouping a ee 
1985 1986 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. af Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
Fimished QOOdS 0.0... eeesessctesestesesteneseeenees 293.7 289.7 289.3 287.6 288.1 +. 287.3 | Fans 290.7 290.4 291.8 292.3 292.3 295.0 296.5 
Finished consumer gOOdS ........::sesssseeeseee 291.8 284.9 284.5 282.3 283.0 282.5 285.2 285.1 284.8 286.2 287.1 287.2 290.3 292. 
271.2 278.1 275.1 280.4 284.0 282.9 283.6 283.1 282.9 280.1 279.6 280.4 283.3 286.7 


Finished consumer f00dS ............::c00esesee 


Finished consumer goods excluding 
OOS iepecerreetay satinaeberis as cxipsrorsscstsdiveass cstvenssd 297.3 283.5 284.4 278.3 277.5 277.4 281.0 281.2 280.8 284.4 286.0 


Nondurable goods less f00d ..........00.- 339.3 311.2 313.5 302.6 301.6 304.5 301.9 302.2 302.1 307.7 311.6 
Durable goods ..... pee esice 246.8 245.9 246.2 245.8 241.7 253.5 253.5 252.8 253.2 250.4 
Capital equipment .... 300.5 306.4 306.1 306.4 306.2 303.9 309.9 310.4 310.1 311.2 310.5 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
318.7 307.6 306.8 304.8 304.5 306.1 304.8 304.8 305.0 307.0 308.9 


components 

Materials and components for 
FRSQIILITCEUV HG jc cctciecssssstesciatsnssncaiocsssvossequacsyss 299.5 296.1 295.1 295.6 296.0 296.2 296.4 296.4 296.4 297.8 298.3 299.4 301.3 303.2 
Materials for food manufacturing ............. 258.8 251.0 247.9 251.7 255.5: 254.3 253.9 253.2 253.2 251.1 250.6 250.0 255.3 261.5 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing .| 285.9 279.1 277.8 277.7 277.1 277.0 277.5 278.0 278.3 281.3 282.1 283.4 286.3 287.9 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 320.2 313.8 312.9 313.0 313.6 314.9 315.3 314.9 313.9 315.8 316.5 317.9 320.3 323.9 
Components for manufacturing ...........+:+- 291.5 294.4 294.1 294.6 294.9 295.0 294.9 294.9 295.2 295.8 296.1 297.1 297.1 297.3 

Materials and components for 


315.2 317.4 317.8 317.9 317.6 317.6 317.3 317.5 316.9 317.1 318.2 
548.9 430.2 426.7 401.1 395.0 409.1 394.9 392.8 395.5 406.7 420.2 
311.2 314.9 314.0 314.6 316.2 317.4 318.1 319.0 319.2 320.7 323.3 
284.2 287.3 287.3 287.2 287.1 288.0 287.5 288.0 288.2 289.0 289.8 


construction 
Processed fuels an 
Containers ... 
Supplies 


Crude materials for further processing ...|. 306.1 280.3 276.9 277.7 276.3 275.4 277.2 279.2 277.0 284.2 288.8 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs .-| 235.0 231.0 227.1 234.4 238.1 233.5 235.0 236.8 233.5 227.6 229.2 


459.2 386.8 384.8 370.8 358.3 365.6 367.9 370.3 370.6 394.2 401.7 


Crude nonfood materials 
Special groupings 
Finished goods, excluding foods ..............0+ 299.0 291.1 291.6 287.4 286.8 286.1 290.4 290.7 290.4 293.2 294.0 296.9 
Finished energy goods .............. ' 720.9 518.5 536.4 461.6 456.2 471.7 452.1 453.7 454.6 477.4 497.9 516.5 
Finished goods less energy ............- 269.2 275.6 274.3 276.4 277.2 275.5 280.0 280.0 279.6 279.7 279.0 282.2 
Finished consumer goods less energy .........) 261.3 267.9 266.3 268.9 270.0 268.5 272.6 272.4 272.0 271.8 271.0 274.9 
Finished goods less food and energy .......... 268.7 274.9 274.3 275.0 274.8 272.9 278.9 279.1 278.7 279.8 279.0 280.7 
Finished consumer goods less food and 
QUOT SY ceerer pen estate eeatnde csv ecasnnsacsepezeavevciss 252.1 258.4 257.7 258.7 258.4 256.7 262.6 262.6 262.2 263.4 262.6 264.4 
Consumer nondurable goods less food and 
ITNT DY. Kosar -sven cs eateussanesv dndevsensnosanvonndékobasedndeves 246.2 253.0 252.5 253.9 253.8 254.2 254.8 254.9 254.7 256.4 256.8 258.7 
Intermediate materials less foods and 
feeds 325.0 313.3 312.5 310.4 309.9 311.5 310.4 310.3 310.5 312.8 318.1 
Intermediate foods and feeds 232.8 230.3 229.0 230.3 232.1 233.2 230.3 231.0 231.5 229.5 240.2 
Intermediate energy goods ........ 528.3 414.4 4111 386.6 380.7 393.8 380.3 378.3 380.7 391.3 408.1 
Intermediate goods less energy 304.0 303.5 302.9 303.3 303.5 304.0 303.9 304.1 304.1 305.2 309.8 
Intermediate materials less foods and 
energy 305.2 304.4 303.8 304.1 310.5 
Crude energy materials .........cccccsecesessesnesees 748.1 575.8 563.9 528.8 606.9 
Crude materials less energy 233.2 229.2 227.3 232.8 248.4 


Crude nonfood materials less energy nani 


34. Producer Price indexes, by durability of product 


(1967 =100) 

eos nn — nk eee sso 
Annual average 1986 1987 

Grouping 
1985 1986 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
| 4 
Total durable goods ...........c.ccsesssssecssssessessenes 297.3 300.0 299.7 300.0 299.9 298.8 302.2 302.4 302.1 302.9 303.5 303.9 304.3 304.9 
Total nondurable goods .............ccccesesseseesseeees 317.2 298.8 297.7 294.5 294.2 295.6 294.4 294.8 294.7 298.2 301.0 300.8 304.5 308.0 


304.3 297.6 296.9 295.2 295.5 296.0 297.0 297.1 297.2 299.5 300.7 300.9 302.9 304.4 


Durable 298.1 300.8 300.5 300.9 300.8 299.6 303.1 303.3 302.9 303.7 304.1 304.6 305.0 305.5 
Nondurable 310.5 294.0 293.0 289.1 289.7 292.1 290.4 290.5 291.0 294.7 296.9 296.8 300.4 302.9 
Total raw or slightly processed goods ......... 327.9 305.6 304.2 303.2 300.4 299.0 299.2 300.6 298.6 301.6 305.6 305.2 308.9 315.2 
Durable 252.2 252.0 251.2 249.6 252.0 252.8 252.0 254.4 255.4 258.8 264.2 262.2 263.2 268.4 


35. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 
Index 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
esis “| 
Finished goods: 

Total 181.7 195.9 ene 247.0 269.8 280.7 285.2 291.1 293.7 
Consumer goods ... 180.7 194.9 217.9 248.9 271.3 281.0 284.6 290.3 291.8 
Capital equipment 184.6 199.2 216.5 239.8 264.3 279.4 287.2 294.0 300.5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components: 

GUOOREAN ee accents 5 doveovncae rote oannchcdecdeaespesevescpeel esesterarexce 201.5 215.6 243.2 280.3 306.0 310.4 312.3 320.0 318.7 
Materials and components for 

manufacturing 195.4 208.7 234.4 265.7 286.1 289.8 293.4 301.8 299.5 

Materials and components for construction .... 203.4 224.7 247.4 268.3 287.6 293.7 301.8 310.3 315.2 

Processed fuels and lubricants a 282.5 295.3 364.8 503.0 595.4 591.7 564.8 566.2 548.9 

Containers 188.3 202.8 226.8 254.5 276.1 285.6 286.6 302.3 311.2 

Supplies .... 188.7 198.5 218.2 244.5 263.8 272.1 277.1 283.4 284.2 
Crude materials for further processing: 

HUD LER ae cents tes ncsaieeete ss wsirdeaak=dseayabossosvsbectosevevesceoits 209.2 234.4 274.3 304.6 329.0 319.5 323.6 330.8 306.1 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 192.1 216.2 247.9 259.2 257.4 247.8 235.0 
Nonfood materials except fuel 245.0 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification, 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Catego a 
Meu Sept. Dec. Mar. | sune Sept Dec. hier | June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
ALL COMMODITIES (9/83 = 100) ..0........ccsessesesessesesnssesessesesesececsesesscsssesnensaseess 99.3 98.1 97.5 97 


Food (3/83 = 100) ............c00 
Meat (3/83= 100) .. 
Fish (3/83= 100) 
Grain and grain preparations (3/80= 100) 
Vegetables and fruit (3/83=100) .... 
Feedstuffs for animals (3/83= 100) . 
Misc. food products (3/83 = 100) 


Beverages and tobacco (6/83= 100) ...........cscscsssssseseesessseeneneseenesesnensenenenenen 1 | 102.8 | 101.3 99.9 | 100.1 99.7 98.6 95.6 96.5 96.3 | 101.6 | 101.7 


Beverages (9/83=100) .......cceseseseseeees 
Tobacco and tobacco products (6/83 = 100) 


Crude materials (6/83 = 100) ............ccccsssssvssssesssssssssssssssspessscsssersssosessssoseseess 2] 105.2 | 101.4 97.5 96.8 93.3 92.5 95.8 95.6 92.3 94.8 97.3 
Raw hides and skins (6/80=1 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit (9/77 = 100) .... 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) (9/83 = 100) ive iS J ‘ 8 
WOO ete ececcese stones encuatvsdtacsvevceass assvotbtausosdastvssasgucsccrendectsteccveveseverareenes abi 24 | 123.8 | 125.4 | 128.7 | 125.7 | 124.5 | 128.1 | 128.7 | 128.7 | 129.7 | 135.5 | 139.3 
Pulp and waste paper (6/83 = 100) 
TOXUUG TIDOIS Vacs .crecescccecsescteosazesexcee 
Crude fertilizers and minerals .... 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 


MME WOON URN) CRAGUEMR fern crcrtaset tea crcconnen ravcni ese erctessseovroraeocrarers=scsed sntcvezsatcasupeaeyeeslceead ncdvasa 3 99.7 99.7 | 100.1 99.2 97.6 96.6 91.9 86.7 85.7 84.7 85.6 


Animal and vegetables oils, fats, and waxes 
Fixed vegetable oils and fats (6/83= 100) 


Chemicals (3/83 = 100) 
Organic chemicals (12/83=100) .. 
Fertilizers, manufactured (3/83 = 100) 


Intermediate manufactured products (9/81 = 100) .... - 102.0 | 100.4 99.4 99.2 99.2 99.1 | 100.3 | 101.2 | 102.2 | 102.7 | 104.4 
Leather and furskins (9/79 = 100) ............ = 6 80.8 79.0 82.5 79.2 75.9 78.5 77.8 82.5 84.2 88.0 96.3 
Rubber manufactures... 
Paper and paperboard products (6/78 = 100) Bs y Q 5 s 
Iron and steel (3/82=100) ...........cee ies 64 96.8 96.5 95.5 95.3 95.9 98.2 98.4 99.4 | 100.2 | 100.1 | 101.5 
Nonferrous metals (9/81 = 100) .... 
Metal manufactures, n.e.s. (3/82=100) 


Machinery and transport equipment, excluding military 
and commercial aircraft (12/78 = 100) 
Power generating machinery and equipment (12/78=100) . 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78=100) . 
Metalworking machinery (6/78=100) ...........ccscseceseseesseerseees 
General industrial machines and parts n.e.s. 9/78=100) . 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment ... 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing equipment .. 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Road vehicles and parts (3/80= 100) ke ‘ F A 
Other transport equipment, excl. military and commercial aviation ......... 76 | 189.6 | 191.7 | 195.5 | 196.6 | 199.3 | 200.7 | 203.3 | 206.8] 207.4! 209.7 | 211.4 


Other manufactured articles 


Apparel (9/83 = 100) | 78 | 103.9 | 103.4 | 104.7] 1047] 1050] 1053] - “ - }100./0ee 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and apparatus .......... 79 | 175.8 | 171.7 | 175.5 | 178.3 | 178.7 | 178.8 | 182.1 183.8 | 183.8 | 184.8 | 186.4 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches and 

COGIC 2777- = TOO) ison cacescxssssseaces sass sovassuvsdavvucsvosveusitvacadesssesetnsnsviveeootedssssesuavs 8 | 132.7 | 130.3 | 128.0 | 129.1 | 127.5 | 128.5 | 131.6 | 132.9 | 132.7] 132.0] 133.4 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, 1.6.8. .......ccccccessssesessssrsrsssecsnsnearaesecees 84 95.2 94.1 92.4 93.1 93.1 92.4 95.6 95.6 97.6 97.7 98.1 


Gold, non-monetary (6/83 = 100) 


971 81.7 79.5 69.1 75.4 77.4 77.5 81.8 82.2 97.5 94.5 98.2 


- Data not available. 


37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


1985 
Cetepery 1974 1986 1987 
SITC Mar. June | Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
ALL COMMODITIES (9/82 = 100) ......c..cccsscscssessessescsessscessessessusssesssecsseseuecsvennes 93.5 93.0 92.9 94.2 88.5 83.2 83.9 86.0 91.6 
Food (9/77 = 100) 0 98.5 96.8 94.9 102.8 113.4 104.7 109.1 105.3 100.2 
Meat 01 130.4 118.2 120.6 131.2 122.7 118.5 126.9 134.4 132.1 
Dairy products and eggs (6/81=100) 02 98.3 97.9 99.1 100.5 106.7 107.1 109.4 111.5 116.8 
Fish 03 | 132.9 | 129.4] 129.7 | 132.7 | 139.3 | 144.8] 149.6 | 157.1 | 161.6 
Bakery goods, pasta products, grain and grain preparations 
(9/77 =100) 04} 131.8 | 132.3] 136.3} 141.9] 1469] 149.2 | 154.0 | 155.3 | 161.0 
Fruits and vegetables 05 127.1 129.4 120.2 131.3 119.4 119.4 127.1 125.5 120.5 
Sugar, sugar preparations, and honey (3/82 =100) ........c:ccsscsessessesessesessenes 06 | 118.4 | 122.6 | 123.1 111.9 | 124.6 | 121.6 | 123.9 | 124.3 | 126.0 
GeO tea COCOA acme eee ieee cane eater asasassastaryrenetevsavannded Paves esdinesntoaloast 07 57.0 56.0 54.4 64.6 85.9 69.2 71.8 61.0 50.9 
Beverages and tobacco 1 156.2 157.1 158.0 162.1 163.2 165.5 165.8 168.0 170.8 
Beverages 11 154.2 154.3 156.0 159.1 161.8 163.9 165.5 168.2 ASS) 
Crude materials 2 94.0 93.6 91.5 91.2 94.2 95.3 98.1 98.5 103.2 
Crude rubber (inc. synthetic & reclaimed) (3/84=100) . 23 77.6 76.4 68.9 73.2 78.8 735 76.9 78.5 79.1 
Wood (9/81 = 100) ........... 24 100.7 106.9 101.6 99.4 104.3 106.3 109.4 107.2 115.0 
Pulp and waste paper (12/81=100) ...... 25 84.0 80.4 76.8 75.8 74.9 79.9 86.0 92.8 | 100.5 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals (12/83= 100) 27 100.3 101.7 102.7 102.1 101.5 100.0 100.4 100.2 99.5 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (3/84=100) . 28 90.4 87.6 89.5 90.1 94.5 95.6 98.2 95.4 98.0 
Crude vegetable and animal materials, 1.6.8. .....c.cccccssessssssseeesteeeseseetenenes 29 104.3 | 104.9 | 102.5 | 102.5 103.6 | 104.4 | 104.8 | 104.7 |] 113.4 
Fuels and related products (6/82= 100) 3 82.9 80.9 79.8 79.1 55.3 875 33.6 38.4 49.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products (6/82 = 100) 33 83.8 81.6 80.3 80.1 54.7 36.1 32.1 37.9 49.9 
Fats and oils (9/83= 100) 4 89.9 76.7 57.6 50.6 41.4 39.3 35.5 51.6 50.8 
Vegetable oils (9/83=100) 42 89.5 75.9 56.2 48.9 39.3 37.4 33.5 50.0 49.2 
Chemicals (9/82= 100) 5 95.7 94.9 94.5 94.2 94.6 93.3 93.4 93.2 95.9 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical p 54 91.6 95.1 95.3 96.7 | 102.9 | 104.9 | 110.0 | 110.1 116.2 
Manufactured fertilizers (3/84 = 100) 56 94.2 82.0 80.8 78.5 79.2 79.7 77.4 79.7 81.8 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. (9/84= 100) 59 96.1 95.6 96.9 97.8 99.9 | 100.3 | 101.0 | 102.8 | 104.3 
Intermediate manufactured products (12/77 = 100) 6] 133.1 132.4 | 133.6 | 133.4 | 134.0 | 135.6 | 138.8 | 139.4 | 142.2 
Leather and furskins 61 135.3 | 133.3 | 137.0 | 141.3 | 141.6 | 143.0 | 147.4 | 143.3 | 149.5 
Rubber manufactures, n.e-.s. .. 62 | 139.5 | 138.6 | 137.3 | 138.1 136.5 | 137.7 | 138.1 138.1 140.8 
Cork and wood manufactures 63 | 121.3 | 121.2 | 123.4 | 124.0 | 130.8 | 134.3 | 137.4 | 142.7 | 146.1 
Paper and paperboard products 64 | 157.6 | 157.2 | 157.8 | 156.5 | 157.1 | 157.1 | 157.5 | 164.8 | 165.2 
ET eek bb ae eo 65 130.4 127.5 126.5 128.1 131.2 132.9 135.1 135.3 138.8 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 66 | 154.2 | 151.7 | 157.6 | 162.2 | 164.2 | 169.6 | 178.2} 180.2 | 183.1 
lron and steel (9/78 = 100) ........cscseeeceeeeseeeeees 67 121.0 120.1 119.1 118.3 117.3 118.1 119.0 118.5 122.3 
Nonferrous metals (12/81 = 100) 68 81.9 82.3 83.7 80.4 79.4 78.9 83.5 81.6 82.4 
Metal manufactures, N.€.S. ........0005 69 | 117.4] 117.8 | 119.5 | 121.6 | 124.4 | 127.8 | 129.1 129.1 | 133.4 
Machinery and transport equipment (6/81 = 100) ...............cceceeeeeeene 7 |.=101.6 | 102.6) 103:5 | 107.2 | 111.5] 1183 | 1181 120.2 | 124.0 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78 = 100) 72 96.2 97.0 | 101.4} 104.9 | 112.1 115.4 | 120.1 121.0 | 128.0 
Metalworking machinery (3/80 = 100) ..........s:ccsssseseseseesesenes 73 86.3 90.5 94.2 98.1 | 105.0 | 107.7 | 110.7 | 115.7 | 122.4 
General industrial machinery and parts, n.e.s. (6/81 = 100) 74 89.2 91.1 94.3 98.0 | 103.8} 109.0} 112.8} 113.9 | 120.8 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 
(3/80 = 100) 16) 89.6 89.4 90.3 93.7 96.9 | 101.3 | 102.5 | 102.4 | 103.5 
Telecommunications, sound recording ani 
(3/80 = 100) 76 90.0 88.8 88.3 88.6 89.4 91.6 93.7 93.9 94.6 
Electrical machinery and equipment (12/81 = 100) 77 82.1 83.9 81.4 83.1 84.5 87.5 89.5 91.7 93.6 
Road vehicles and parts (6/81 =100) .... 78 | 111.5] 112.4 | 112.7 | 117.8 | 123.4 | 127.1 | 129.8 | 133.2 | 137.0 
Misc. manufactured articles (3/80= 100) 8 97.0 98.0 99.6 | 100.8 | 103.3 | 104.8 | 109.5 | 109.6 | 114.3 
Plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures (6/80 = 100) 81 419.97] 144.1 | 117.8 | 115.0 | 120:1 | 123:5 ) 1255 | 1255 | 125.5 
Furniture and parts (6/80= 100) 82 | 137.4 | 136.7 | 142.1 | 142.7 | 147.0 | 142.2 | 145.8 | 146.9 | 148.9 
Clothing (9/77 =100) ..........4+ 84 | 136.7 | 133.9 | 134.5 | 134.5 | 133.4 | 135.3 | 137.8 | 139.1 | 145.5 
FOOtWEA? ......csscceseeeeseseees 85 | 137.4 | 136.7 | 142.1 | 142.7 | 147.0 | 142.2 | 145.8 | 146.9 | 148.9 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and 
apparatus (12/79 = 100) 87 89.2 92.3 98.8 | 102.4) 106.4 | 112.5 | 118.3 | 118.0 | 125.6 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches, and 
clocks (3/80= 100) 88 88.9 89.5 91.1 94.5 99.3 | 103.2 | 106.9 | 107.6 | 111.8 
Misc. manufactured articles, n.e.s. (6/82= 100) 89 91.2 95.2 96.4 97.9 | 102.1 | 103.4 | 112.3 | 111.0 | 116.9 


Gold, Mon-monetary (6/82= 100) .........-:+ssesssesssesesnsssecsneessssneennesnsceneenneeneceses 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(September 1983 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


Per- 
centage 
of 1980 
trade 
value 


Category 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 
Raw materials 00.0.0... 

Raw materials, nondurable . 

Raw materials, durable ........ 
Capital goods (12/82=100) .. 
Automotive vehicles, parts and 
Consumer goods 
Durables ......... 
Nondurables 


39. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(December 1982 = 100) 


Per- 
centage 
Category 4 1 A 

rade 
value 


Foods, feeds, ANd DEVErFage ............sescsssssesssssesssssrsssessssessensscneseaenes 


Petroleum and petroleum products, excl. natural gas 31.108 
Raw materials, excluding petroleum 19.205 
Raw materials, nondurable 9.391 
Raw materials, durable ... 9.814 
Capital goods ..........ccesesssesessee 13.164 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines 11.750 
Consumer goods .... 2 14.250 
Dea) ermepeieSc eee EPOROU OD ETE PRESTR CR- CET CRORE CECT ER EEL REC Ce Eee REET oe 5.507 


Nondurable 


40. U.S. export price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


Industry group 


Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products (6/83=100) .......cccssssessssesseeees 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

MG/G et] OD) ee rargscuapshancnat-vortsrsnsauassvovevtarersdeascassovunncstusassstaace 
Furniture and fixtures (9/83=100) . 
Paper and allied products (3/81 = 100) ............. 
Chemicals and allied products (12/84 =100) ... 
Petroleum and coal products (12/83=100) . 
Primary metal products (3/82=100) ......... 
Machinery, except electrical (9/78=100) . 
Electrical machinery (12/80=100) ......... 
Transportation equipment (12/78 =100) ......ccccsecseseseeseseseeeee 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

(BF 77 =| 8 OOD i cseacsvvansavcnsev punvakcousars ove sonciiusasvaseenaucevynscedussrdcove 


' SIC - based classification. 


Price Data 


Mar. 


99. 

95. 
109. 
111.5 
106:! 
103.! 
109. 


41. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


1985 1986 1987 
Industry group i = 
[ Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
—- — 
Manufacturing: =| | 

Food and kindred products (6/77 =100) vicccccccssssssscesecssssssssssssees 118.8 115.0 114.2 115.1 117.7 115.6 118.0 122.4 122.7 
Textile mill products (9/82 = 100) uu... 102.8 101.0 100.4 101.8 104.7 106.4 107.1 108.0 141.7 
Apparel and related products (6/77 =100) 135.6 133.0 133.9 134.4 133.4 135.1 137.8 139.3 145.9 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

(6/77=100) 116.3 120.6 117.5 115.8 122.1 124.8 127.9 127.9 135.0 
Furniture and fixtures (6/80 = 100) .............. ee 93.9 96.1 97.7 98.2 101.2 103.5 105.4 105.6 109.7 
Paper and allied products (BL 77.=100) sy.-sc0ven ae 141.5 139.8 138.7 137.4 137.6 139.4 142.2 150.3 154.0 
Chemicals and allied products (9/82 = 100) 95.3 93.9 93.3 95.8 98.6 102.1 103.8 102.4 104.7 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

R270 MOO) cease a eavaeees cass av capes sass cssny Rens astevaccatsvaneceegsccs 96.9 96.7 96.6 97.5 100.9 100.6 101.9 102.1 104.4 
Leather and leather products ........c.ssccssseesseens 139.1 138.9 142.3 144.0 145.8 144.6 147.7 148.7 151.8 
Primary metal products (6/81 =100) ... 84.1 84.1 84.3 82.6 82.0 82.4 84.9 84.0 85.4 
Fabricated metal products (12/84=1 00) 99.0 99.1 101.0 102.6 104.9 108.5 110.3 111.1 115.5 
Machinery, except electrical (3/80 = 100) cise = 91.8 93.4 96.6 100.0 105.5 109.0 112.5 114.2 119.4 
Electrical machinery (9/84 = MOO) sc zemestectse eccsebscaveenie non 95.1 95.8 94.5 95.8 97.0 100.2 102.6 104.0 105.7 
Transportation equipment (6/81 = OQ) rox spaccora gears stasperarcdeanses! 113.1 114.2 114.8 119.6 123.9 128.0 130.4 133.2 136.5 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

COO) eae rere eee eating sbasthos susan cists hauacectiiett eaeserinccs 90.7 91.7 94.6 98.8 103.9 109.1 113.7 113.7 119.1 
Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 

Bah OO) feces rcncsrcain scasppeysstassvisacdo vans cuesactuveceussvirvansstorthace tore: 95.1 95.1 96.6 98.7 99.9 101.7 106.9 108.1 110.3 

a Ss eee ee eae ee (ee eee (ee) 


' SIC - based classification. 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1977=100) 


SL aa ee eae ree eee ee 


Quarterly Indexes 


Item 1984 Ti 1985 1986 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour ......... 
Real compensation per hour .... 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons 


Compensation per NOUP ........ccccccscscssssessssessessesseeseeees 168.7 170.4 172.1 174.0} 175.4 177.0] 178.3 179.3 180.4) 181.6 181.6 
Real compensation per hour . 97.9 98.1 98.3 98.3 98.5 98.4 98.8 99.7 99.6 99.6 98.4 
Unit labor costs ..........c.0 -| 161.5) 163.3) 164.8} 165.9] 166.3) 169.3] 168.8] 1696] 170.7| 172.5| 1722 
Unit nonlabor payments .. «| 157.2) 157.9) 158.9] 160.8] 163.0! 160.3] 163.9] 163.7/ 165.9] 162.2! 1675 
Implicit price Geflator ........ccsscssssasseeacssoresessessesssesazenne 160.0 161.4 162.7 164.1 165.2 166.2 167.1 167.5} 169.0) 168.9] 170.6 


Nonfinancial corporations: 

Output per hour of all employees .... 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour .. 4 i H A , | ; i i" 4 ¥ 
Total unit costs .......... -| 162.6] 163.8} 164.9/ 165.8] 165.0) 167.2| 168.3] 168.6] 169.8/ 169.6 169.5 

Unit labor costs ... 

Unit nonlabor costs 
URIt PrOfitS cc sscsssesessseone 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour ........ 
Real compensation per hou 

Unit labor costs 
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43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


(1977=100) 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONs ..........-.:seseeeeeeeee 67.3 88.4 95.9 95.7} 100.0 
Output per unit of capital services 102.4} 102.0) 105.3 93.8} 100.0 
Multifactor productivity 78.2 92.9 99.1 95.0} 100.0 

Output 55.3 80.2 93.0 89.3} 100.0 

Inputs: 

Hours of all persons 


82.2 90.8 96.9 93.2] 100.0 
Capital services 54.0 78.7 88.3 95.1} 100.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input .......... 70.7 86.3 93.8 93.9} 100.0 

Capital per hour of all PErSONS ...........:secceseseceeseeeeees 65.7 86.7 91.1} 102.0} 100.0 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS ..........ccseceseeeeeee 70.7 89.2 96.4 96.0} 100.0 
Output per unit of capital services «| 103.7] 102.8) 106.0 93.8; 100.0 
Multifactor productivity ............ Bs 80.9 93.7 99.6 95.3} 100.0 
Output Reece teeeu a cusas av Sav x ceed asses ecas tonseaaaia 54.4 79.9 92.9 88.9} 100.0 
Inputs: 


Hours of all persons 77.0 89.6 96.3 
Capital services ai 52.5 eee 87.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input .......... 67.3 85.3 
Capital per hour of all Persons ........:.cccccseseeseeseees 68.2 86.8 


Manufacturing 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity ..... 
Output 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 
Capital services 
Combined units of labor and capital inputs ........ 
Capital per hour of all PersoMs ..........cccceseseeeeeseees 


44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1977=100) 


Item 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons ... 
Compensation per hour ........... 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor Costs «0.0... 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons ............cccesecseseseeeeee 
Compensation per hour ........... 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor Costs «0.0... 
Unit nonlabor payment Bh 
Implicit price Aeflator ........c.cceseseessesssesessesesseersesenes 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour ........... 
Real compensation per hour 
Total unit costs .... 

Unit labor costs ... 

Unit nonlabor costs . 
Unit profits occ 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour ............ 

Real compensation per hour 

Unit labor costs ... 

Unit nonlabor payments 

Implicit price deflator 


45. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1985 1986 1987 
Country > | 
1985 | 1986 iT} IV | ll i IV [ | 
Total labor force basis 
United States gall 6.9 TA 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.8 6.6 
Canada .... 10.4 9.5 10.2 10.1 9.7 9.5 9.6 9.4 9.6 
Australia 8.2 8.0 8.1 7.8 7.9 ie! 8.2 8.3 8.3 
Japan .... 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.9 PAE 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 
France 10.2 10.4 10.2 10.2 10.2 10.4 10.5 10.6 11.0 
Germany .. ont 7.4 al iota 7.6 15 74 7.2 7.3 
Italy ', 2... 5.9 6.1 5.8 6.1 6.1 6.2 5.9 6.5 6.6 
Sweden ... 2.8 2.6 2.7 2.7 at 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.0 
United Kingdom .... 11.3 11.5: 11.3 11.2 11.4 11.6 11.6 11.3 11.0 
Civilian labor force basis 
United States . Tipps 7.0 7.2 71 7A | Tat 6.9 6.9 6.7 
Canada .... 10.5 9.6 10.2 10.1 9.7 9.6 9.7 9.4 9.6 
Australia " 8.3 8.1 8.1 7.9 8.0 7.8 8.3 8.4 8.3 
Japan ........... : 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.9 a) 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 
France 10.4 10.7 10.5 10.4 10.4 10.6 10.8 10.8 11.2 
Germany .. 7.9 7.6 7.9 7.8 7.8 WE 1G) 7.4 7.4 
Italy’, 2 .. 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.0 6.6 6.7 
Sweden 2.8 27 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.0 
United Kingdom . 11.3 n16 11.3 11.3 ANS 11.7 11.6 11.3 4151 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

2 Major changes in the Italian labor force survey, intro- 
duced in 1977, resulted in a large increase in persons enu- 
merated as unemployed. However, many persons reported 
that they had not actively sought work in the past 30 days, 
and they have been provisionally excluded for comparability 
with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such persons would about 


double the Italian unemployment rate shown. 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom are calculated by applying annual adjust- 
ment factors to current published data and therefore should 
be viewed as less precise indicators of unemployment under 
U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparison Data 


46. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 


10 countries 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status and country 1977 1978 1979 1980 1983 1986 
Labor force 
Unite StQteS coc sccsccsccosvesncerssssscsasacscecnsonsesavosseennynavasees 99,009] 102,251} 104,962] 106,940 108,670] 110,204] 111,550] 113,544 115,461] 117,834 
Canada ........ 10,500} 10,895} 11,231 11,573] 11,904} 11,958] 12,183 12,399] 12,639] 12,870 
Australia 6,358 6,443 6,519 6,693 6,810 6,910 6,997 7,133 7,272 7,562 
QOIDDIN cecesaczsravsenesan 53,820} 54,610] 55,210] 55,740} 56,320 56,980} 58,110} 58,480) 58,820 59,410 
FYENCO sitcsssiictseecss= 22,300] 22,470| 22,670] 22,790} 22,930 23,150| 23,130} 23,290} 23,340 23,540 
Germany .. 25,870} 26,000] 26,250) 26,520} 26,650 26,710] 26,740] 27,890) 27,090 27,280 
ons PSH 20,510} 20,570] 20,850) 21,120} 21,320 21,410] 21,590} 21,670} 21,800 21,970 
Netherlands 4,950 5,010 5,100 5,310 5,520 5,600 5,730 5,720 5,830 - 
SWOCOID casei orcs wensvstpunies cris acnvsausasibuncactsienenapeghdaaamnarier 4,168 4,203 4,262 4,312 4,326 4,350 4,369 4,385 4,418 4,437 
United Kingdom .... 26,050] 26,260] 26,350) 26,520} 26,590) 26,740 26,780| 27,120] 27,300} 27,310 
Participation rate’ 
UO SSURUOS ce reasssinsaincetossseeqteanscssabonseanssuvnvweacsossphane 62.3 63.2 63.7 63.8 63.9 64.0 64.0 64.4 64.8 65.3 
NORTE os crass cecaacactcechnsacranunaucslcqunve ascot dansyusadvacensesheye 61.6 62.7 63.4 64.1 64.8 64.1 64.4 64.8 65.2 65.7 
Australia .. 62.7 61.9 61.6 62.1 61.9 61.7 61.4 61.5 61.8 63.0 
Japan ... 62.5 62.8 62.7 62.6 62.6 62.7 63.1 62.7 62.3 62.1 
France .. 57.6 57.5 57.5 57.2 57.1 57.1 56.6 56.6 56.4 56.4 
GOErMANY .n.......ssescceresesarscncnessnsacaseosecnoneees 53.4 53.3 53.3 53.2 52.9 52:7) 52.5 52.6 §3.2 §3.5 
NERY Sheep. 48.2 47.8 48.0 48.2 48.3 47.7 47.5 47.3 47.2 475 
Netherlands = 49.0 48.8 49.0 50.2 51.4 515: 52.1 51.4 §2.1 - 
WEG sarcthesscecscecenstbectoanns i 65.9 66.1 66.6 67.0 66.8 66.8 66.7 66.6 67.1 67.3 
United Kingdom .......:c:esccsesscsssseessesssnsneerensncanensecenseses 62.7 62.8 62.6 62.5 62.2 62.3 62.1 62.4 62.6 62.6 
Employed 
United States 96,048} 98,824] 99,303] 100,397} 99,526) 100,834] 105,005} 107, 150} 109,597 
Canada ... 9,987} 10,395] 10,708] 11,006} 10,644] 10,734) 11,000 11,311 11,634 
Australia .. 6,038 6,111 6,284 6,416 6,415 6,300 6,490 6,670 6,952 
Japan .. 53,370} 54,040] 54,600) 55,060) 55,620) 56,550) 56,870} 57,260 57,740 
France . 21,260] 21,300) 21,320} 21,200] 21,230} 21,170) 20,980) 20,900) 21 ,030 
Germany . 25,130] 25,470) 25,750} 25,560) 25,130} 24,750) 24,800) 24,960) 25,21 0 
Italy «00... 19,720] 19,930} 20,200) 20,280} 20,250) 20,320} 20,390} 20,490) 20,610 
Netherlands 4,750 4,830 4,980 5,010 4,970 4,900 4,920 5,080 - 
Sweden .......... 4,093 4,109 4,174 4,226 4,218 4,213 4,218 4,249 4,293 4,319 
United Kingdom .... 24,400] 24,610] 24,940] 24,670] 23,800] 23,710] 23,600} 23,960) 24,210) 24,160 
Employment-population ratio” 
United States .... 57.9 59.3 59.9 59.2 59.0 57.8 57.9 59.5 60.1 60.7 
Canada ....... 56.6 57.5 58.7 59.3 59.9 57.0 56.7 57.4 58.4 59.4 
Australia .. 59.2 58.0 57.8 58.3 58.4 57.3 55.3 56.0 56.6 57.9 
Japan .. 61.2 61.3 61.4 61.3 61.2 61.2 61.4 61.0 60.6 60.4 
France . 54.7 54.4 54.0 53.5 52.8 52.3 51.8 51.0 50.5 50.4 
Germany . 51.6 51.6 51.7 51.7 50.8 49.6 48.6 48.5 49.0 49.4 
Italy ...... 46.3 45.9 45.9 46.1 45.9 45.2 44.7 44.5 44.4 44.6 
Netherlands + 46.5 46.3 46.4 47.0 46.6 45.7 44.6 44.2 45.4 - 
Sweden .......... ie 64.8 64.6 65.3 65.6 65.1 64.7 64.4 64.6 65.2 65.5 
United Kingdom ... 58.7 58.8 59.2 58.1 55.7 55.3 54.7 55.2 §5.5 55.4 
Unemployed : 
United States .... 6,991} 6,202} 6,137) 7,637| 8,273] 10,678] 10,717} 8,539} 8,312] 8,237 
Canada ...... im 849 908 836 865 898] 1,314] 1,448] 1,399] 1,328] 1,236 
Australia .. 358 405 408 409 394 495 697 642 602 610 
Japan ...... 1,100} 1,240] 1,170} 1,140] 1,260} 1,360} 1,560} 1,610] 1,560} 1,670 
France . 1,120] 1,210] 1,370] 1,470] 1,730) 1,920] 1,960] 2,310) 2,440] 2,510 
Germany er 900 870 780 770 1,090 1,580 1,990 2,090 2,130 2,070 
Italy «0.00... add 840 850 920 920 1,040 1,160 1,270 1,280 1,310 1,360 
Netherlands 250 260 270 330 510 630 830 800 750 - 
Sweden ......... 75 94 88 86 108 137 151 136 125 118 
United Kingdom 1,660} 1,650] 1,420] 1,850] 2,790] 3,040} 3,180] 3,170] 3,090] 3,150 
Unemployment rate 
United States ... 7.4 6.1 5.8 7.1 7.6 9.7 9.6 7.5 7.2 7.0 
Canada ...... a] 8.1 8.3 7.4 7.5 7.5 11.0 11.9 11.3 10.5 9.6 
Australia . 5.6 6.3 6.3 6.1 5.8 7.2 10.0 9.0 8.3 8.1 
Japan 2.0 2.3 23 2.0 2.2 2.4 2.7 28 2.6 2.8 
France 5.0 : 10.7 
Germany 76 
HEN Sarsrassesisn 62 
Netherlands .. 4 


1 Labor force as a percent of the civilian working-age population. 
2 Employment as a percent of the civilian working-age population. 


- Data not available. 


47. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1977 =100) 
Item and country 1960 1970 1973 1974 1975 1976 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
Output per hour | 
BEUOM ST AtOS ge oe Plies, Ses kes ove scesstoces 62.2 80.8 93.4 90.6 92.9 97.1 101.5 101.4 101.4 103.6 105.9 112.0 116.6 121.7 
Ac 8 pe ea Re ean hcect can ednansiiviaatoons, 50.3 76.8 91.3 93.4 91.0 96.2 101.4 104.2 101.9 104.0 101.0 107.6 AAS 115.1 
Japan WezirenE 23.2 64.8 83.1 86.5 87.7 94.3 108.0 114.8 122.7 127.2 135.0 142.3 152.2 159°9 
Belgium .. 32.8 59.9 78.2 82.6 85.9 95.1 106.3 112.3 119.7 128.1 135:7 144.7 149.8 156.7 
Denmark Ses eanvepeptcoeeetai 37.2 65.5 83.2 86.0 94.6 98.2 101.5 106.5 112.3 114.2 114.6 117.0 118.2 119.1 
| SGELES cape eot oor cea 36.4 | 696 | 822] 85.2 | 885] 95.0 | 105.7} 110.3] 1120] 116.4] 1235] 1288] 133.8 | 138.3 
Germany ... 40.3) 71.2) 84.0 | 87.4] 90.1 | 96.5 | 103.1] 108.2 | 1086] 111.0] 1126] 119.1 | 123.5 | 130.4 
aly ............ 36.5 | 727} 909] 95.3} 91.1] 989 | 103.0] 110.5} 116.9] 121.0] 123.4] 1266] 133.5 | 137.6 
Netherlands .. 32.4) 643) 81.5 | 881] 86.2] 958] 1064] 1123] 1139] 1169] 1194] 127.5 | 141.2] 145.6 
Nomay ...... 54.6] 81.7 | 946] 97.7] 968] 99.7] 101.8 | 107.1} 1067] 107.0] 1098] 116.3] 119.3 | 120.5 
Sweden ..... 42.3 | 80.7 | 948] 98.8 | 100.2 | 101.7 | 1028] 110.9] 1127] 113.2] 1165] 125.5 | 131.0 | 134.5 
United Kingdom 55.4) 79.9] 95.7] 97.2] 95.3] 99.6] 101.5] 102.6] 102.1 | 107.5] 113.2 | 121.5 | 1269] 131.3 
Output 
United States 52.5 78.6 96.3 91.7 84.9 93.1 106.0 108.1 103.2 104.8 98.4 104.7 116.0 120.4 
Canada ..... 41.5 TSA 94.6 98.0 92.3 98.1 104.9 110.9 107.7 108.8 96.4 101.7 110.1 115.2 
Japan Reragrosis sta dtz reeds car tess wavy uvevoossdvavaicaaistes dossunssasnsdsosne 19.2 69.9 91.9 91.7 86.2 94.8 106.7 113.9 124.1 129.8 137.3 148.2 165.2 175.8 
PR LBUD pee eT eS IIE Rw ycecn ssn accsahnssvsceedansncsbecieas 41.6 78.0 95.7 99.5 92.0 99.4 101.6 104.4 107.3 106.0 110.5 112.1 114.1 115.4 
Denmark 49.2 82.0 95.9 97.4 95.0 99.6 99.7 105.4 110.1 106.6 108.3 111.9 118.4 124.7 
France .... 3 35.4 73.3 88.6 91.8 90.0 96.1 103.4 106.1 106.6 105.9 106.0 107.4 108.4 108.6 
BPA TVENN I ce, ctver toe Pees Oe cbse Ss Ni davoseeceadaduss 50.0 86.6 96.1 95.4 91.0 98.0 101.8 106.6 106.6 104.9 102.4 103.6 106.4 Ta ich, 
eM ace ee EE ses cdeacessudbycuctenunsanasndéfiones 37.4 78.0 90.5 96.3 86.9 97.9 101.8 108.6 115.4 114.3 111.6 109.2 113.2 115.3 
Netherlands .. 44.8 84.4 95.8 100.0 92.7 99.0 102.8 106.1 106.6 106.7 105.0 107.0 112.9 115.3 
Nomay ....... 6534 86.9 99.5 104.0 101.0 101.4 98.2 100.3 98.8 97.7 97.4 96.4 98.8 101.2 
Sweden ......... 52.6 92.5 100.3 105.7 106.1 106.1 97.3 103.6 104.0 100.6 100.1 105.2 4941.5 113.8 
NAAT CHACHA INT eRe orc eae ve cnscdacsnsecaapacncenccessevecpeszete Pie 95.0 104.8 103.5 96.3 98.2 100.6 100.5 91.7 86.2 86.4 88.9 92.4 95.3 
Total hours 
United States 84.4 97.3 103.1 101.2 91.4 95.9 104.4 106.5 101.7 101.1 92.9 93.5 99.5 98.9 
Canada ......... 82.6 97.7 103.6 105.0 101.4 102.0 103.4 106.4 105.7 104.6 95.4 94.6 98.7 100.1 
Japan ..... 82.7 107.9 110.7 106.1 98.2 100.6 98.8 99.3 101.2 102.0 LON. 104.2 108.5 110.0 
Belgium .. 127.1 130.2 122.3 120.4 107.1 104.6 95.5 93.0 89.6 82.8 81.4 77.5 76.2 73.5 
Denmark 132.4 125.1 115.2 113.2 100.4 101.4 98.3 99.0 98.1 93.4 94.5 95.7 100.2 104.7 
France ........ 97.2 105.3 107.8 107.8 101.7. 101.2 97.8 96.2 95.2 91.0 85.8 83.4 81.0 78.6 
Germany 123.8 121.7 114.4 109.2 101.0 101.6 98.7 98.5 98.1 94.6 91.0 87.0 86.2 85.7 
BLY. ccd cteosst0u 102.3 107.4 99.6 101.0 95.4 99.0 98.8 98.2 98.7 94.5 90.4 86.2 84.8 83.8 
Netherlands 138.4, | 131.2 | 117.6 | 113.5 |) 107:6 || 103.3 96.6 94.4 93.6 91.2 88.0 83.9 79.9 79.2 
Norway ......cccscseeeeeeees 101.0 106.4 105.1 106.5 104.3 101.7 96.5 93.6 92.6 91.3 88.6 82.9 82.8 84.0 
Swede ...........0000000 124.4 114.6 105.7 107.0 105.9 104.3 94.6 93.4 92.3 88.9 85.9 83.9 85.1 84.6 
United Kingdom 128.5 118.9 109.5 106.5 101.1 98.6 99.2 98.0 89.9 80.3 76.3 73.2 72.8 72.6 
Compensation per hour 
United States ... 36.5 57.3 68.8 76.2 85.1 92.1 108.2 118.6 132.4 145.2 157.5 162.4 168.2 176.7 
Canada 27.1 46.5 59.2 68.5 78.2 89.9 106.7 118.3 130.6 151.5 167.1 179.3 182.1 191.4 
Japan ...... 8.9 33.9 55.1 72.3 84.2 90.7 106.6 113.4 120.7 129.8 136.6 140.7 144.8 148.3 
Belgium 13.8 34.9 53.5 65.2 79.0 89.5 107.8 117.5 130.4 144.5 150.7 159.8 ATS 181.4 
Denmark 12.6 36.3 56.1 67.9 81.0 90.4 110.2 123.1 135.9 149.6 162.9 174.3 184.0 194.2 
France ..... 15.1 36.6 52.3 62.0 76.7 88.9 113.5 129.3 148.2 171.5 | 202.3 | 227.0 | 246.9 | 261.4 
Germany . 18.8 48.0 67.5 76.9 84.5 91.3 107.8 116.1 125.6 134.5 141.0 148.4 155.5 164.9 
Italy 8.3 26.1 43.7 54.5 70.2 84.2 114.5 134.7 160.2 197.1 237.3 | 276.4 | 299.7 | 330.4 
Netherlands ... 12.5 39.0 60.5 71.9 82.2 91.9 108.4 117.0 123.6 129.1 137.5 144.0 151.0 159.0 
Norway .... 15.8 37.9 54.5 63.6 77.2 88.8 110.0 116.0 128.0 142.8 156.0 173.5 188.3 | 202.7 
Sweden ...... 14.7 38.5 54.2 63.8 77.3 91.5) 217.4 | 120.4 133.6 | 148.1 158.9 | 173.3 | 189.7 | 208.9 
United Kingdom 152 31.5 48.3 57.8 77.4 89.4 | 116.4 | 138.8 | 168.6 | 193.0 | 2126 | 227.9 | 244.2 | 262.0 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States ... 58.7 70.9 73.7 84.1 91.7 94.9 106.6 117.0 130.6 140.1 148.7 145.0 144.2 145.1 
Canada 53.9 60.6 64.8 73.3 86.0 93.5 105.3 113.5 128.1 145.7 165.4 166.7 163.2 166.3 
Japan 38.4 §2.3 66.4 83.6 96.0 96.2 98.7 98.8 98.4 | 102.0 | 101.2 98.9 95.1 92.7 
Belgium ... 42.0 58.2 68.4 78.9 91.9 94.2 | 101.4 | 104.7 | 109.0 | 112.8 | 111.1 110.5 | 115.6 ) 115.8 
Denmark . 33.8 55.4 67.4 79.0 85.6 92.1 108.6 418.7. 121.0 131.1 142.2 149.0 155.6 163.1 
France 41.6 52.6 63.6 72.8 86.7 93.6 | 107.4] 117.3 | 132.3 | 147.4 | 163.8 | 176.2 | 184.5 | 189.1 
Germany .... 46.6 67.4 80.3 88.0 93.8 94.6 | 104.5 | 107.3 | 115.7 | 127.2) 125.2.) 124.6) 1259 7 1265 
Italy 22.8 36.0 48.1 57.2 77.1 85.1 111.2 | 121.9 | 137.0 | 1629 | 192.4 | 2183 | 224.5 | 240.1 
Netherlands 38.5 60.7 74.3 81.6 95.4 96.0 | 101.8 | 104.1 108.5 | 110.4 | 115.2 | 113.0 | 106.9 | 109.2 
29.0 46.4 57.6 65.2 79.7 89.1 108.1 108.2 | 120.0 | 133.4 | 142.1 149.2 | 157.8 | 168.3 
34.8 47.7 57.2 64.6 a eG 90.0 | 108.4 | 108.3 118.6 | 130.9 | 136.3 | 138.1 144.8 | 155.3 
United Kingdom ... 27.4| 39.4] 504] 595] 81.2] 89.8] 114.7] 135.3 | 165.1] 179.6 | 187.7 | 187.6 | 192.4 | 199.6 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States .... 58.7 70.9 73.7 84.1 91.7 94.9 | 106.6 |} 117.0 | 130.6 | 140.1 148.7 | 145.0 | 144.2 | 145.1 
Canada ....... 59.0 61.7 68.8 79.7 89.8 | 100.7 98.1 103.0 | 116.4 | 129.1 142.3 | 143.7 | 133.9 | 129.4 
Japan .. 28.5 39.1 65.6 76.8 86.7 86.9 | 126.8 | 121.3 | 1168 | 123.8 | 108.8 | 111.5} 107.2 | 104.2 
Belgium .. 30.2 42.0 63.1 1 ag 89.7 87.5 | 115.6 | 127.9 | 133.7 | 109.2 86.9 77.4 71.7 69.9 
Denmark . 29.5 44.4 67.2 77.9 89.6 91.5 | 118.4 | 132.0 | 129.0 | 110.3 | 102.3 97.7 90.2 92.4 
France ..... 41.7 46.8 70.4 74.5 99.5 96.3 | 117.3 | 195.5 | 154.1 133.2 | 122.4 | 113.7 | 103.8 | 103.5 
Germany . ae 25.9 42.9 70.4 79.1 88.7 87.3} 121.0 | 135.9°| 147.9 | 124.9 | 119.7}. 113.3 | 102.7 99.8 
MUEUY) <sectovencestcssssossssncveorenasnesnsissnsuensasssecsanccosseasesessenceones 32.5 50.6 73.1 77.6 | 104.3 90:5 | 175.6" | 129.5 | 141.4.) 126.3") 126.4 |) 126.8") 412.8 | 114.4 
MUMMESEFNQTIGNNOS erecspescccaenoncnscusnncssccrcanssesazenstsanssansarseteszassss 25.1 74.6 92.8 89.1 115.7 | 127.4 | 134.2 | 108.9 | 105.8 97.1 81.8 80.7 
Norway .... 21.7 62.8 81.4 86.9 | 109.7 | 113.8 | 129.3 | 123.6 | 117.1 108.7 | 102.9 | 104.2 
30.1 65.1 83.2 $2.3") 107.2] 112:9-] 125.3 | 115.4, 96.9 80.4 78.2 80.6 


Sweden .......... 
Bate” KINGUOM .....-2-.0ss20csseccceeeeeseosases 
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48. Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1 el kee T ita 
Industry and type of case | 7077 | 1978 | 1970 | 1900 | 1981 | 1962 | 1969 | 1804 1985 
7 ve + T 1 if 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
LOSt WOFKGAYS ....ecesessesesesesereensneseenens 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Total CASES .suceeccsssvvsossssnssssccsscsssseoosoneecarcnsscosarnnsessesuneesenenasscosnnussanrenseneennassesenst? 15:5 16.0 16.2 15.7 15.1 14.6 14.8 15.5 15.2 
Lost workday cases . Rae 5.9 6.4 6.8 6.5 6.3 6.0 6.3 6.9 6.8 
LOSt WOFKCAYS ...-ssssessssescssnessssnssecsssesssnsecnnnnecnanscsnsnsscennennnacennnssenanannnnsseesssttss00% 111.5 109.4 120.4 117.0 113.1 115.7 118.2 128.1 128.9 
General building contractors: 

Total cases 15.0 15.9 16.3 15.5 15.1 14.1 14.4 15.4 15.2 

Lost workday cases 5.7 6.3 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.2 6.9 6.8 

Lost WOrkKdaYS ...-..+.cecese 100.2 105.3 111.2 113.0 107.1 112.0 113.0 121.3 120.4 
Heavy construction contractors: 

Total cases 16.0 16.6 16.6 16.3 14.9 15.1 15.4 14.9 14.5 

Lost workday cases .... 5; 5.7 6.2 6.7 6.3 6.0 5.8 6.2 6.4 6.3 

Lost WOrKAYS ......secseseseseetenes asvextea 116.7 110.9 123.1 117.6 106.0 113.1 122.4 131.7 127.3 
Special trade contractors: 

Total cases 15.6 15.8 16.0 15.5 15.2 14.7 14.8 15.8 15.4 

Lost workday cases ... 3 6.1 6.6 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.2 6.4 7A 7.0 

LOSt WOFKGAYS ......seccescsesneeneneeeenten 115.5 111.0 124.3 118.9 119.3 118.6 119.0 130.1 133.3 

Manufacturing 
Total CASES .....eeseeeeees 13.1 13.2 13.3 12.2 11.5 10.2 10.0 10.6 10.4 
Lost workday cases 5.1 5.6 5.9 5.4 5.1 4.4 43 47 4.6 


Lost workdays 


Lumber and wood products: 

Total Cases .........00 22.3 

Lost workday cases 10.4 

Lost workdays 178.0 
Furniture and fixtures: 

Total CASES «0... ccc eeeeeeesens 17.2 

Lost workday cases 6.0 

Lost workdayS .......08 as 92.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Total CASCS .cccscccssecsesessesessesesesesnssesnessessssescsssnsaenessesesnssesnsssonsnenssnsneneenenenseneueens 16.9 

Lost workday cases .. v4 6.9 

Lost workdays .........-+- 120.4 
Primary metal industries: 

Total cases 16.2 

Lost workday cases . ea 6.8 

Lost workdayS .......0 119.4 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 19.1 

Lost workday cases . 7.2 

Lost workdays .... 109.0 
Machinery, except electrical: 

Total cases 14.0 

Lost workday cases . 47 

Lost workdays ... 69.9 
Electric and electronic equipment: 

Total cases 8.6 

Lost workday cases .... * 3.0 

LOSt WOFKGAYS .....ssecsssessssescsssecsssesssnnecsnscessseessnecssssssssnnessnnecsensecanssennecs 2 46.7 
Transportation equipment: 

Total cases 11.8 

Lost workday cases 5.0 

Lost workdays 79.3 
Instruments and related products: 

Total cases .... 7.0 

Lost workday cases 2.4 

Lost workdays 37.4 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total CASES .....eccsesereeees 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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48. Continued— Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


Industry and type of case’ if ip 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
+— ‘les + 
Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred products: 

OLA CASES erie ce it vascsssaal secs: 19.5 19.4 19.9 18.7 17.8 16.7 16.5 16.7 16.7 

Lost workday cases 8.5 8.9 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.0 7.9 8.1 8.1 

Lost workdays 130.1} 132.2) 141.8} 136.8] 130.7] 129.3] 131.2] 131.6} 138.0 
Tobacco manufacturing: 

MGOUGICASES i frdcsvinssehostevtoecsecescacetoe ; 9.1 8.7 9.3 8.1 8.2 7.2 6.5 AYE 7.3 

Lost workday cases 3.8 4.0 4.2 3.8 3.9 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 

Lost workdays 66.7 58.6 64.8 45.8 56.8 44.6 42.8 51.7 51.7 
Textile mill products: 

Miotal CASeB arent nt icecencetsteescsssseuses 10.2 10.2 9.7 9.1 8.8 7.6 7.4 8.0 5) 

Lost workday cases 2.9 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 2.8 2.8 3.0 3.0 

Lost workdays 57.4 61.5 61.3 62.8 59.2 53.8 51.4 54.0 57.4 
Apparel and other textile products: 

MOtalicases 225.0 ctessaccyeor sees 6.7 6.5 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.0 6.4 6.7 6.7 

Lost workday cases 2.0 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.4 2.5 2.6 

Lost workdays 31.7 32.4 34.1 34.9 35.0 36.4 40.6 40.9 44.1 
Paper and allied products: 

SOLAN CASES: yr, cee eset cues otras 13.6 13.5 43.5 237 11.6 10.6 10.0 10.4 10.2 

Lost workday cases 5.0 of 6.0 5.8 5.4 4.9 45 4.7 4.7 

Lost workdays 101.6 103.3 108.4 112.3 103.6 99.1 90.3 93.8 94.6 
Printing and publishing: 

REO tell CASOS ee rccevereu ge vos hsasssyunsnaseacossnssodsececsnsesecesunbecnaicastsndiat 6.8 7.0 Up 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.5 6.3 

Lost workday cases 2.7 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 

Lost workdays 41.7 43.8 45.1 46.5 47.4 45.7 44.6 46.0 49.2 
Chemicals and allied products: 

BAN CASOS ces seerctesccctsranciece Marttee tet te ence ceraseosesccensvsseebbvoivassunsuniecsnstierts 8.0 7.8 CAA 6.8 6.6 5.7 5.5 5.3 | 

Lost workday cases 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.1 3.0 2.5 215 2.4 2.3 

Lost workdays 51.4 50.9 54.9 50.3 48.1. 39.4 42.3 40.8 38.8 
Petroleum and coal products: 

PINDER CSCS ercrr eter taccccncee stg xcs ePovura fetceatais osseseascecndcescssasateecsscssesessusaascesesttnees 8.1 7.9 (Os 7.2 6.7 5.3 5.5 5.1 5.1 

Lost workday cases .. 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.5 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 

Lost workdays . 59.2 58.3 62.0 59.1 51.2 46.4 46.8 53.5 49.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous p! 

Total cases 16.8 17.1 17.1 15:5) 14.6 12.7 13.0 13.6 13.4 

Lost workday cases .. 7.6 8.1 8.2 7.4 f2 6.0 6.2 6.4 6.3 

Lost workdays 118.1 125.5 127.1 118.6 117.4 100.9 101.4 104.3 107.4 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases 11.5 Un ees 11:5 11.7 115 9.9 10.0 10.5 10.3 

Lost workday cases .. 4.4 4.7 4.9 5.0 5.1 4.5 4.4 4.7 4.6 

Lost workdays 68.9 72.5 76.2 82.7 82.6 86.5 87.3 94.4 88.3 

Total cases 9.7 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.0 8.5 8.2 8.8 8.6 

Lost workday cases 5.3 Bid, 5.9 §.5 5.3 4.9 4.7 a2 5.0 

Lost workdays 95.9 102.3 107.0 104.5 100.6 96.7 94.9 105.1 107.1 

Total cases CELE 7.9 8.0 7.4 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.4 7.4 

Lost workday cases 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.2 

Lost workdays 44.0 44.9 49.0 48.7 45.3 45.5 47.8 50.5 50.7 
Wholesale trade: 

POA ICASOS),. 21. ceereeecetettescabsusstarevedsctoasWeucsvossssssveces ssaassexsb ans ucqasvetaussolotasvaedatace 8.5 8.9 8.8 8.2 77 7.1 7.0 ee 7.2 

Lost workday cases .. es ; 3.6 3.9 41 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.5 

OSUAWONR CLAYS tron se ceria c cise neta wanscchctesararscus ote vaiessiteansstidcgranns Weed ao evan tenebacaah 52.5 57.5 59.1 58.2 54.7 52.1 50.6 55.5 59.8 
Retail trade: 

Total cases 7.4 7.5 7.7 7A el we 7.3 (62) 75 

Lost workday cases 5) PB i 2.8 3.1 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.2 3.1 

LEDER cacti psanan snus dtc senicaefeataudleztant swt Hamdnadiee Wivnconanararen neers 40.5 39.7 44.7 44.5 41.1 42.6 46.7 48.4 47.0 

Total cases 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 

Lost workday cases 8 8 9 8 8 9 9 9 9 

Lost workdays 6 13.2 12.8 13.6 15.4 

Total cases 4.9 5.1 5.2 5.4 

Lost workday cases sone 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.6 

PECSSSU WNP AENY Sere cs crepes ee tcease etiteseasea pens npocesshavarevneanrordavateventeotareceesssehaccere¥tr 35.8 


1 Total cases include fatalities. 


2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 


workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: 


(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year. 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per 
week, 50 weeks per year.) 
3 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


BLS International Price Data 


Quarterly measures of price change for U.S. 
imports and exports under various classifications, 
useful for different types of analysis: 


e SITC, a United Nations classification for 


international comparisons; 


e SIC-based, used for industry comparisons; 


e End use, for use with National Accounts data. 


How to obtain: 


Electronic News Release: 


Quickest. Accessible electronically 
immediately at release time through BLS 
news release service. Write to the Office 

of Publications, Bureau of Labor 
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